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THE NEWER PHARMACIST. 


SHORT time ago we sent to many 
prominent pharmacists in business 
a circular letter asking them to ex- 
press their opinion on one of the burning 
questions of the day, namely, as to 
whether they considered practical experi- 
ence in a store to bea necessity to the 
pharmacist prior to graduation. In this 
issue we give some of the replies re- 
ceived, and at the same time we regret 
that pressure on our space prevents us 
from publishing all. 

This question is one of the most im- 
portant confronting pharmacists to-day, 
seeing that it strikes at the very root of 
pharmaceutical education. It is by no 
means a new one. It has cropped up at 
intervals for years past, but just at pres 
ent matters seem to be coming to a crisis 
and several of our best colleges are dis- 
cussing the advisability of abolishing the 
clause in their prospectuses requiring 
preliminary training in a store. 

+ nee We cannot too 
strongly express our 
iaieainiadaiiaeatia firm opposition to the 
projected move, believing as we do that 
such a radical change can only result 
disastrously for pharmacy. We have 
only to glance at the medical profession 
to see the results which would invariably 
follow the change. None knows better 
than the pharmacist that the abolition of 
the old system of apprenticeship in medi- 
cine has resulted practically in the anni- 
hilation of the art of prescribing and re- 
duced the knowledge of materia medica 
and pharmacy among physicians to a 
minimum. A similar change in phar- 
macy would probably result in the future 
pharmacist, so-called, trying to pose as 
an expert in chemistry and botany and 
relegating the art of dispensing and prac- 
tical pharmacy to the background. 
The duty of 


TRAINED PHARMA- our colleges is 
CISTS WANTED. not, we take it, 


to turn out chemists or botanists; that 
they are not capable of in the short time 
allotted, but we do expect them to turn 
out trained pharmacists, and this cannot 
be done in the short space of two years 


unless the student has had previous expe- 
rience. No amount of college study will 
teach a young man the trade or profes- 
sion of pharmacy. He must learn that 
by practical experience in a store. The 
college course is just as necessary as the 
practical experience, but it should come 
at the finish of apprenticeship, placing 
it as the finishing touches to the educa- 
tion of the would-be pharmacist. It is to 
him what the university course is to the 
high school graduate, and to teach the 
scientific side of pharmacy before the 
young man has learned the rudiments 
seems to us on a par with sending a boy 
to college before he has been to school. 

The various colleges are looking on 
this question entirely from a selfish 
standpoint. They will undoubtedly be 
benefited, temporarily at least, by the 
proposed change, but the opinions of re- 
tailers, who are most competent to de- 
cide this question, as evidenced by the 
articles appearing in this issue, show an 
overwhelming sentiment in favor of 
maintaining the old order of things, 
which means retaining the practical ex- 
perience requirement. Professors and 
teachers in the various schools and col 
leges are not the most competent to 
decide this question, and we trust that 
no merely selfish motives will be allowed 
to intrude in making a decision. Apart 
from the harm done the beginner him- 
self, the colleges themselves must suffer 
in the end, seeing that their diplamas 
will be accepted, not as evidences of 
qualification, but merely as certificates 
to the effect that the holder has passed 
a certain period in the study of the va- 
rious sciences. 


« ee ee 


THE MONTREAL MEETING. 


HE forty-fourth annual meeting of 
T the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation will compare favorably 
with the meetings of recent years, in so 
far as the work of the sections on Scien- 
tific Papers and on Education and Legis- 
lation are concerned. 

The interest manifested at the Denver 
meeting in the section on Commercial 
Interests was in nowise revived in Mont- 
real. The charge has been made that 
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the section on Commercial Interests is a 
farce, and while this term is rather a 
strong one, the section, so far, has 
failed to justify its existence. The com- 
mercial conditions with which this sec- 
tion has to deal are so far beyond the 
scope of resolutions and committee re- 
ports that the section can hope to do 
little more than record the drift of 
affairs, and to offer a place where the 
Jeremiahs of the calling can pour forth 
their lamentations. 

we eemneune While it is difficult 
T to rightly appraise 

SECTION. the relative values 
of the various communications presented 
to this bcdy in the limited time which is 
permitted us for their study, we can 
readily give the first place in general 
scientific interest to Professor SADTLER 
upon the results of the destructive dis- 
tillation of linseed oil, together with its 
bearing on Engler’s theory of the origin 
of petroleum. While the immediate 
commercial interest of the discovery out- 
lined in this paper is apparently not very 
great, it is impossible to foresee what 
bearing it might eventually have upon 
the industries. Papers of such high 
scientific interest as this are of advantage 
to the association, as they will serve to 
attract the attention of the scientific 
world to the high character of the at- 
tainments of the members of this asso- 
ciation, and will aid in giving the asso- 
ciation an improved status. 

The work of the special research 
committee and of the committee on the 
use of indicators in the titiation of alka 
loids are both of immediate interest to 
pharmacy, and the paper by Professor 
CasPARI upon the influence of alcohol in 
titration, which is based upon his work in 
this committee, is a contribution of the 
first importance, which will attract tle 
most: widespread attention and the re- 
sults of which will be far reaching in the 
particular field affected. The careful 
and painstaking work being done by this 
committee is of a kind which reflects 
credit both upon the members of the 
committee and upon the association to 
which they belong. The covert sarcasm 
contained in the motion to continue the 
committee, since it appeared to have less 
positive knowledge the longer its work 
was kept up, is only superficially ju:tifi- 
able, for while immediate results may 
not be forthcoming, the tabulation of the 
experiments carried out on exactly the 
same line by a number of trained ob. 
servers will surely lead to a material 
advance in a direction where much re- 
mains to be done—viz. ,in the assaying of 
alkaloidal drugs. 

In view of the great popular interest 
in kola, the investigations carried out by 
Mr. Knox and Mr. Prescott into the 
character of the caffeine compounds of 
kola is timely and valuable. 


Dr. KREMER’s investigations into the 
constitution of the essential oils, which 
have been recorded from year to year in 
the ‘‘ Proceedings’ of the association, are 
of much value in establishing data which 
can be utilized practically by others. 
The preparation of the iodine derivative 
of carvacrol by one of his co-laborers in 
the work upon the menthol group shows 
the immediate practical application of 
the knowledge gained by research of this 
character. The recommendation that 
assay methods be introduced for the 
standardization of essential oils isa trib- 
ute to the progress which has been made 
in this field of work, progress to which 
Dr. KREMER has contributed materially. 

The most valuable 


EDUCATION AND : 
LEGISLATION, Tk ever done by 
the association in 


the line of education and legislation is 
now being carried on by the chairman 
and the secretary of this section. The 
mass of statistics which have been col- 
lated by this section during the past 
three years furnishes an excellent basis 
for the study of the condition of the two 
main subjects which come within the 
province of the section. Professor BEAL 
has set about making himself a master 
of pharmaceutical jurisprudence, and 
the conscientious and painstaking man- 
ner in which he has studied the subject 
has placed him in a unique position in 
regard to his knowledge of pharmacy 
laws and their administration. In our 
report of the meeting we publish an ex- 
tract from Professor BEAL’s report as 
secretary of this section, which deserves 
to receive the careful study of every one 
interested in the subject of registration. 
It is to be regretted that the percentage 
of boards who disregard the duties of 
their office is so high as it is placed by 
Professor BEAL, but those who have 
had correspondence with boards of phar- 
macy on topics of this nature will will- 
ingly concede that the proportion of in- 
efficient boards is rather understated 
than overstated by him. 

The severe arraignment of pharmacy 
boards for the impracticability of their 
examination, which forms the basis of the 
paper by Mr. Mason, is unfortunately 
too often warranted by the facts. As 
was stated by Professor REMINGTON in 
the course of the discussion of this criti- 
cism, one’s critics are one’s best friends, 
and it is to be hoped that those charged 
with the examination of candidates will 
see to it that whatever truth there may 
be in the charges brought by Mr. Mason 
now, he will be unable to repeat those 
charges with justice at the next meeting 
of the association. The tabulated valua.- 
tion of the pharmacy board questions, as 
formulated by Chairman HALLBERG, are 
of great interest, but as they were read 
in the form of the abstract it is impossi- 
ble to state whether to any extent they 
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refuted the charges brought by Mr. 
MASON. 

In view of the mass of matter already 
collated by this section, it may reason- 
ably be expected that the model phar- 
macy law, with the preparation of which 
the officers of the section are charged, 
will prove indeed a model, giving ade- 
quate protection to the public from in- 
competents but without working any 
hardship for the druggists. 

Altogether, the meeting can be pro- 
nounced a success. The number in at- 
tendance was scarcely so large as that in 
attendance at Denver, but the close in- 
terest with which the members followed 
the proceedings from day to day argues 
well for the vitality of the association, 
and for its present and future usefulness, 


ee 


THE ISO-NITRILE TEST 
FOR PHENACETIN. 


N our last issue we gave an abstract of 
a paper by FRANK MOERK on 
the ‘‘ Detection of Acetanilid in Re- 
lated Synthetic Remedies.’’ It is a re- 
grettable fact that acetanilid has been 
somewhat largely used to adulterate 
phenacetin, but we are not aware that 
such an admixture has been made in the 
case of exalgine, lactophenin, phenocoll 
hydrochloride, etc. In fact, we think 
that the wide variation in solubility 
would prevent any such admixture. 

In examining phenacetin for such ad- 
mixture, Mr. MoeRK places reliance on 
the well known iso nitrile reaction. Let- 
ters frequently appear in the various 
journals from druggists who complain 
that their phenacetin, though bought 
from a reliable source, yet gives the 
characteristic odor of phenylisonitrile 
when subjected to the Pharmacopeia 
test. 

We would point out that this test is 
not a reliable one for the detection of 
acetanilid in phenacetin, seeing that 
samples of phenacetin of undoubted 
purity’ will answer the reaction under 
certain conditions. This is what would 
be expected from the constitution of 
phenacetin. Chemically it is ethoxy- 
acetanilid, and on boiling with a caustic 
alkali loses the acetyl group, phenetidin 
being formed. Phenetidin containing 
the amido grouping will on heating with 
alkali and chloroform undergo the usual 
transformation, resulting in the form- 
ation of the isonitrile compound. The 
only difference between this and the 
reaction with acetanilid lies in the fact 
that the boiling with alkali must be pro- 
longed in the case of phenacetin, but the 
final result is the same. 

It is evident, then, that the isonitrile 
test cannot be relied on to detect small 
amounts of acetanilid in phenacetin, and 
we would call attention to the excellent 
test published by Dr. SCHWEITZER last 
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year. Dr. SCHWEITZER pointed out that 
acetanilid can at once be detected 
by taking the melting point of the sub- 
stance. Mixtures of acetanilid and 
phenacetin in any proportion melt at the 
same temperature, 92 degrees C., and as 
little as 1 per cent. can readily be detected 
in this way. HIRSCHSOHN’s bromine 
water test is, as pointed out by MorRK, 
not suited for detecting smaller amounts 
than 5 per cent. 


SS ee 


NEWSPAPER CATAPHORESIS. 


HE Phillistines are upon us. This 
T time in the form of the electro- 
therapeutical or cataphoretic ex- 
pert, which latter bas not at present any 
connection, as far as we are aware, with 
the paretic, although first appearances 
might so lead us to suppose. He appears 
in the person of a writer for the news- 
papers. 

In these days of Reentgenography it is 
not advisable to doubt the possibility of 
any new marvel which the would be 
scientist may choose to suggest, but in 
reading this newspaper account of the 
possibilities of cataphoretic medication it 
is hardly possible to avoid at least a 
slight twitching in the neighborhood of 
what physicians term the “sinister 
optic.” 

We know now that it is possible, by 
the aid of the electric current, to pro- 
long the action of certain drugs and even 
to cause a certain amount of the drug to 
penetrate beneath the surface of the 
body, but our newspaper friend does not 
stop here; not he. According to this 
expert it is now possible to “diffuse 
throughout the body, by the pleasant 
action of the galvanic current, most of 
the drugs that have hitherto been admin- 
istered by the mouth.”’ 

We learn that it will soon be possible 
‘*to be cured of one’s ills by merely giv- 
ing a little attention to one’s morning 
bath.”? This is accomplished by turning 
the bathtub into an electrolytic cell con- 
taining as an electrolyte a solution of 
the particular drug which it is intended 
to administer. Already, it is stated, up- 
to-date physicians are administering elec- 
trically in their regular practice such 
drugs as strychnine, corrosive sublimate, 
carbolic acid, aconite and mercury com- 
pounds with excellent results, though 
why the electro therapeutist should 
choose the most poisonous drugs in the 
materia medica for administration in this 
way we are not informed and are ata 
loss to understand. 

A fitting climax is given to these 
flights of the imagination by an account 
of the work of Prof. J. R. BucHANAN, 
who declares that the virtues of drugs 
mav be carried over a long length of 
wire and introduced unimpaired into the 
body of the unfortunate patient. 


Prize Competition Awards. 


ar. 





a | ‘HE committee to whom the papers in the AmeRIcAN Druaaist’s $200 Prize 
COMPETITIONS were referred, have made the following awards: 


$40.00 For the best paper giving a general plan of advertising for a 
PRIZE. retail druggist. 
Awarded to 
H. L. GRIMES, Connersville, Ind., 
for the essay published in this issue entitled, ‘‘How To 
ADVERTISE A RETAIL DRUG STORE.” 


$30.00 For the best plan of arrangement of a drug store and show 
PRIZE. windows, with sketches and descriptions. 
Awarded to 
GEORGE E. BARKSDALE, Richmond, Va. 
$15.00 For the best set of 3-inch newspaper advertisements. (Printed 
PRIZE. under Business Hints.) 
Awarded to 
E. C. BARKER, Canisteo, N. Y. 
$15.00 For photograph of the best window display. 
PRIZE. Awarded to 
E. A. BENDER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The above comprise the prize winners in the ‘ Retail Druggists’ Advertising” 
contests. 


Prize essays and papers not given in this number will be printed in early issues 
of the AMERICAN DRUGGIST. 


1. PRACTICAL — The number and variety of essays and papers submitted in the 
FORMULAS.” competition for the prizes offered in the department of ‘‘ Prac- 

tical Formulas” was large, and the work of classifying and 
weighing the merits of the different formulas has been one of exceptional difficulty. 
The names of the successful competitors are as follows : 


$25.00 For the best five formulas for specialties intended for sale over 
PRIZE. the counter. . 
Awarded to 

LEON L. WATTERS, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
$15.00 For the best five formulas for pharmaceutical preparations. 
PRIZE. Awarded to 

WILLIAM WEBER, Pittston, Pa. 
$10.00 For the best three formulas for soda fountain syrups. 
PRIZE. Awarded to 

HENRY B. DUNHAM, Boston, Mass. 


$5.00 For the best new syrup for the soda fountain. 
PRIZE. Awarded to 


H. L. GRIMES, Connersville, Ind. 


‘‘SIDE LINES FOR _ Thiscontest was entered into ina very hearty manner, 
DRUGGISTS.” and the number of valuable papers received was 
most gratifying. The prize paper by John W. Ballard, 
Davenport, Iowa, will be found on another page, and place will be found during the 
coming months for several of the papers ranked next in value. The detailed list of 
awards is as follows : 
$25.00 For the best paper on ‘‘Side Lines for Druggists.” 
PRIZE. Awarded to 
JOHN W. BALLARD, Davenport, lowa. 
$15.00 For the next best paper on “Side Lines for Druggists.” 
PRIZE. Awarded to 
EDWIN C. BARKER, Canisteo, N. Y. 
$10.00 For the third best paper on ‘‘Side Lines for Druggists.” 
PRIZE. Awarded to 
WM. HELMUTH. Chicago, Ill. 


A number of the prize papers are published in this issue, and space will be found 
for some of the more important of the remaining contributions in early issues of the 
AMERICAN DRUGGIST. 
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Pharmacy in India 


By Wm. Mair, 


Calcutta. 





F ALL places in 
\. the world, possesses 
‘\, so much of mystery, 


much that is in- 
tensely interesting in 
its great cities, its 
beautiful temples, its 
splendid mosques, its 
ancient religions, the 
luxuriousness of its 
vegetation and of its 
scenery, and the bewildering diversity of 
its peoples and the complexity of their 


ing’’ principles. For in India, perhaps 
more than anywhere else, pharmacists 
have adapted themselves and their busi- 
ness to their environment. In the great 
seaboard cities to which the country’s 
business converges as to a focus (also, in- 
cidentally, in Colombo, Ceylon) we find 
pharmacy associated more or less with 
lines calculated to meet the varying 
wants and tastes of large constituencies 
scattered over wide areas of a great coun- 
try. Greater still, however, is the degree 
of compositeness to which pharmacy has 
attained in some of the ‘‘ up country ”’ 
towns, distributing centers for still wider 
areas and more remote and correspond- 
ingly more varied in utility. One firm of 
chemists in one busy little Bengal town 
run an auction mart, a printing press 
and a brush factory, among other de- 
tails. Here is one of their advertise- 
ments: ‘* For sale, a perambulator, a fine 
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rupees ($425,000,000)—represents 37 per 
cent. of the total trade of India, and this 
reckoned with Bombay’s 39 per cent. 
represents three-fourths of the whole 
trade of British India. Of this amount 
the two cities import between them an- 
nually $1,500,000 worth of drugs and 
items pertaining to the druggist. 


Calcutta 


‘City of Palaces,’’ mostly stucco ones, 
by the way, possesses three leading phar- 
maceutical establishments which have 
this distinguishing feature—that they are 
unassociated with extraneous features 
other than the naturally allied surgical 
instrument and physical apparatus de- 
partments. The first of these, and per- 
haps the largest (not without due con- 
firmation) purely pharmaceutical busi- 
ness in all Asia is that of Messrs. Smith, 














civilizations (tor India is not the wild wil- 
derness many good people in America be- 
lieve it is, some of whom count for right- 
eousness in the money they spend on the 
enlightenment of its supposed darkness 
and hopelessness), that even a side light 
on so varied a picture, sufficiently within 
the canons of commonplace as to be ac- 
ceptable in the columns of a trade jour- 
nal, may not be unentertaining. 
CONTRASTS. 

To premise with a genera! survey, we 
have the contrast in the cities between 
the European and the indigenous methods 
of business, between the elegant and se- 
lect retail, dear to all that is traditional 
of the apothecary, of the fashionable hill 
stations, the sanitaria of the dwellers in 
the malarial monotony of the plains, with 
the great wholesale and retail establish- 
ments of the eastern and western me- 
tropoli and those again with those of 
themselves that have developed into 
greater concerns on ‘‘ universal provid- 
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cow, and a lot of babies’ feeding bot- 
tles;’’ another in a pretty Himalayan 
station edits and publishes a newspaper, 
while another in Agra, city of marble 
mosques, has added as a profitable ad- 
junct a flourishing carriage building busi- 
ness, 
IMPORT TRADE. 

Imports into India of drugs, chemicals 
and the minutie of the modern drug 
trade are for the most part British, toa 
small extent American, chiefly patent 
medicines and manufactured galenicals. 
Imports from Germany have shown a 
marked increase in recent years, consist- 
ing chiefly of chemicals, quinine, tinc- 
tures, aniline dyes, glassware, instru 
ments and apparatus. Exports of crude 
drugs are considerable from the Bombay 
side. There is only one chemical works 
of any note—Messrs. Waldie & Co., near 
Calcutta—and their principal production 
is in the mineral acids. Calcntta’s total 
value of last year’s trade--85 crores of 








Stanistreet & Co., of whose principal es- 
tablishment we give photographs. The 
premises occupy an area of about two 
acres on a commanding position. The 
view of the interior of the spacious main 
‘‘hall’’ shows the general arrangement 
of pharmacies in the East. The plate 
glass showcases are arranged round the 
walls and, museum fashion, on the not 
infrequently marble floor, and in the 
center is a table, sometimes marble 
topped, at which either one or two assist- 
ants sit at the receipt of custom. The 
picture shows the interior of Messrs. 
Smith, Stanistreet & Co.’s retail depart- 
ment. It will be observed that window 
display is not a form of advertisement 
largely resorted to. Within the arch on 
the left is the dispensary, under the 
charge of a European assistant, the actual 
dispensing being done by a score or s0 of 
certificated native compounders, assisted 
by another score of uncertificated ones. 
The central archway, surmounted by the 
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arms of the Honorable the East India 
Company—the firm date from 1821— 
leads to the wholesale department, labo- 
ratories and extensive ‘‘go downs”’ 
(warehouses), and behind the right hand 
arch is the clerical department, employ- 
ing 20 babus (native scribes) in charge’of 
anaccountant. In the right hand corner 
is the consulting and fitting room. Pun- 
kahs, or large fans, suspended from the 
ceiling during the hotter portion of the 
year, and worked by a rope with a coolie 
at the end of it, make life livable at 115 
degrees in the shade—a luxury you would 
love in your torrid months. In addition 
to the European staff, the firm employ a 
little army of about 200 persons. The 
surgical instrument department is a spe. 
cial feature here. Besides being con- 
tractors for drugs to the Government of 
India, state and municipal hospitals and 


dispensaries. the Indian railways and 
general wholesale business, the firm sup- 
ply charitable hospitals in Bengal with 
tinctures. and spirituous preparations 
made with duty free spirit under special 
concession of the Inspector-General of 
Civil Hospitals. Another notable branch 
is the chemical and physical (including 
photographic) apparatus department. 
The wonders of science, the microscope, 
the phonograph and the new photography 
among them possess a peculiar fascina- 
tion for the more intuitive of the Indian 
princes and others whose well lined 
purses tempt them to indulge in such ex- 
pensive toys. Messrs. Smith, Stanistreet 
& Co. are contractors for the supply cf 
chemical and physical apparatus to the 
five Presidency colleges of Bengal. They 
are also sole appointed agents, carrying 
large stocks of the following American 


proprietaries, for Bengal and the north- 
west provinces: Fellows’ Syrup, Perry 
Davis’ Pain Killer, Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co.’s 
preparations, Armour & Co.’s goods, be- 
sides handling a full line of Frederick 
Stearns & Co.’s popular galenicals. The 
firm’s enterprise extends to Darjeeling, 
where they own one of the prettiest 
pharmacies in the hills, and to Howrah, 
on the other side of the River Hooghly. 
The next leading Calcutta pharmacy is 
that of Messrs. Bathgate & Co., said to 
be the handsomest of its kind in the East 
(although not easily photographable for 
structural reasons), and certainly the old- 
est, having been established in 1811. One 
feature about Messrs. Bathgate’s is that 
the management and covenanted staff 
are Scotchmen exclusively. It may be 
said, just here, that the men from what 
Sydney Smith called ‘‘ that knuckle end 
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A CALCUTTA PHARMACY.—INTERIOR. 
(Smith, Stanistreet & Co.) 


of England, that land of Calvin, oat- 
cakes and sulphur,’’ occupy the majority 
of the positions as proprietors, managers 
or assistants in pharmacy in the East. 
Messrs. Bathgate’s business is also whole 
sale and retail, and to a large extent high 
class dispensing, on lines similar to those 
already indicated. The firm also deal in 
chemical apparatus and make a special 
feature of Messrs. Parke, Davis & Co.’s 
preparations. Messrs. R. Scott Thomson 
& Co., Limited, are on a smaller scale than 
either of the two preceding, and the only 
one of the three who are incorporated as 
apubliccompany. Their capital is about 
5 lakhs of rupees (about $150,000), and 
the amount of profit last year accruing 
to their shareholders was Rs. 25.900 
($7,625), equal to a dividend of 5 per 
cent. per annum. In addition to this 
pharmaceutical triumvirate and their 
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branch establishments, there are in Cal- 
cutta a score or more of ‘* medical halls ”’ 
and ‘“‘ dispensaries,’’ only one of which, 
Messrs. Partridge & Co.’s, is under Eu- 
ropean proprietorship. 


NATIVE ESTABLISHMENTS AND NATIVE 
DEALERS. 


It is not surprising that the subtlety of 
intellect and innate astuteness of the 
Bengali should have built up several 
businesses in Calcutta which for volume 
of business done could compare favorably 
with not a few concerns of greater pre- 
tensions. In their case appearances are 
deceptive, and the diminutive entrances 
and more or Jess dilapidated exteriors 
are no criterion of the extent of the in- 
ternal appointments. The turnover in 
some of these native establishments is 
surprisingly large and the working profit 


surprisingly small They can undersell 
the European firms in their own special- 
ties, for establishment charges are small, 
and curry and rice is not an expensive 
luxury. If he is of all men in the world 
the cutest at making a bargain, the ole- 
aginous Bengali babu, verbose, melliflu- 
ent, imperturbable, is the slowest about it 
—time with him isa matter of no mo- 
ment. He will amble backward and for- 
ward for an afternoon, if you like, over a 
matter involving the fraction of a cent, 
and if negotiations are not likely to be 
concluded before midnight he will re- 
sume them gocd humoredly on the mor- 
row, unless indeed he concludes that you 
are asking ‘‘ too much price.” They im- 
port direct and buy locally, chiefly in 
original containers of 1 pound, put up in 
London, a style for which their constitu- 
ents have a marked predilection. While 
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the European firms may have 
the handling of imported 
goods in large quantity, the 
natives have not the same 
command of capital, and a 
fall in exchange seriously af- 
fects their operations. These 
native dealers are the great 
distributors at second hand 
through all the minor chan- 
nels of the trade. The prin- 
cipal native firm in Calcutta 
is that of Buto Kristo Paul & 
Co., of whose premises we 
give a photograph. It is situ- 
ated ina busy, narrow side 
lane, and occupies the two 
upper flats of the building. 
Several of the Aryan devo- 
tees of Galen are depicted on 
the veranda of the first flat. 
Inside the clientele swarm 
like bees. The handsome 
sign board in black and gold 
—most striking thing in the 
street—is a monument to the 
enterprise of India’s most 
popular and the most suc- 
cessful commercial traveler, 
Charles W. White, represent- 
ing, among others, the two 
firms whose names appear 
thereon. Then to complete 
the category of practitoners 
in the pharmaceutical art in 
this ‘‘ City by the Sea,’’ we 
have the minor native places. 
Their nameis legion —it is es- 
timated that there are 500 
drug shops of all sorts and 
conditions, including home- 
opaths, in Calcutta. In one 
street. College street, where 
are situated most of the nu- 
merous city hospitals and 


free dispensaries — charities ee 
which are abused here as ~<a, 
everywhere else—they are 4s 
nearly all of them under the A 
administration of a grand- -—@ 
motherly government, where ~4de 
every second hut isa‘‘dis- “sm 
pensary’’ (there are 99 of 

them). 


IN AN INDIAN BAZAR. 

But the sketch of the drug 
dealers of Calcutta is not 
even yet complete. There is 
a numerous class, vendors of 
indigenous simples and odds 
and ends of an old time ma- 
teria medica in the bazars 
who cater chiefly for the 
wants of the mass of the com- 
mon people. 


Bombay, 


urbs primas in Indis, in ad- 
dition to its splendid position 
as a seaport, the extent of its 
trade and commerce and its attractive- 
ness, is the most thoroughly European- 
ized of the cities of the East. Prominent 
among its leading business houses are the 
three great pharmaceutical concerns 
whose head offices are depicted in our 
sketch. All three are incorporated com- 
panies. First is Messrs. Kemp & Co., 
who do an extensive wholesale business, 
unlike their neighbors, hereinafter men- 
tioned, in confining themselves to the 
pharmaceutical groove, with surgical in- 
struments and chemical and photographic 
apparatus added, except in so far as their 
medical comforts ’’ department is con- 
cerned, which comprises ‘‘ the choicest 
wines, spirits and liqueurs,’’ a depart- 


four times each year. 
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ment which in a land where, according 
to our own Kipling— 

“the best is like the worst, 
Where there aren’t no Ten Commandments an’ 

aman can raise a thirst,” 

has asssumed no small measure of im- 
portance. Messrs. Kemp & Co. are ship- 
pers of Indian drugs to the London and 
American markets. Their capital is Rs. 
3,50,125 (about $103,000), and their last 
dividend was 12 per cent., the balance of 
profit and loss account on the year’s 
working being Rs. 69,742. A bonus of 
Rs. 4000 was paid to the staff. These con- 
cerns reckon to turn over their capital 
More on the lines 
of your own dry goods stores are the es- 


~ —— ee 
tablishments of Messrs. Treacher & Co., 
Ltd, and Messrs. Phillips & Co., Ltd. 
Both are monuments of pharmaceutical 
enterprise and it is to their credit to-day 
that their drug departments (including 
‘« medical comforts ’’) are the most profit- 
able of their varied features. At Treach- 
er’s there are six main departments. 
1. Devoted chiefly to wines and liquors, 
provisions, furnishings and crockery. 
2. To saddlery, sporting requisites and 
ammunition. 38. To jewelry and elec- 
tro plate. 4. To stationery, drawing, 
surveying and photographic apparatus. 
5. To general retail pharmacy. 6 
Wholesale pharmacy and surgical in. 
struments and appliances. The assist 
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ants in all departments are for the most 
part qualified English chemists. Their 
paid up capital is Rs. 10,00,000, and they 
paid this year a dividend of 12 per cent. 
and a bonus to assistants of Rs, 2978. 
Messrs. Phillips & Co.’s business is on 
similar lines. Their capital is 5 lakhs of 
rupees (5,00,000), the balance at credit of 
profit and loss this year being Rs. 40.302, 
a dividend of 6 per cent. absorbing Rs. 
80,000 and affording a bonus to the estab- 
lishment of about Rs. 1000. Messrs. 
Phillips make a specialty of their ‘‘ Fer- 
rintosh ’’ whisky, which is acquiring the 
reputation, from Peshawar in the North 
to Tuticorin in the South, as a favorite 
brand of the popular panacea. These 
houses are also established at Byculla, 
the Black Town. and at Poona, whither 
Bombay migrates in the rainy season. 
Competition as been keener and profits 
smaller in Bombay since the advent, two 
or three years ago, of a branch of the 
Army and Navy Stores of London on the 
co-operative and universal providing sys- 
tem and of a similar local concern, the 
Army and Navy and Civil Service Stores 
of India, who introduced the fine art of 
cutting and its concomitant evils or bless- 
ings (you take your choice). (In the 
golden days before they were dreamt of 
Treacher’s paid one year 22 per cent., but 
the exchange value of a rupee then was 
its nominal value of half a dollar, to-day 
it has depreciated to a little over half of 
that.) Prices are in consequence lower 
in Bombay than io Calcutta, and lower 
in some cases than they are in London, 
although they buy in the same markets 
and pay in addition 15 per cent. as ex- 
porters’ commission, freight, duty and 
difference in exchange. Wherefore, they 
say in Bombay that we are behind the 
times in Calcutta. Perhaps we are ! 


ENTERPRISE OF NATIVES, 


There are also in Bombay several se- 
lect, purely retail pharmacies, among 
them those of Messrs. Thomson & Tay- 
lor, and Messrs. Beynon & Co. There is 
more enterprise displayed by the natives 
in Bombay than in Calcutta and the 
numerous ‘*‘ Europe pharmacies ’’ have a 
better appearance and show a greater 
ambition to emulate the example of 
their neighbors, the sojourners in the 
land. A dominant element is the Parsee, 
a shrewd and independent people who 
originally left their home—Northern Per- 
sia—like the Pilgrim Fathers, for con- 


& 


AN “INDIGENOUS” 


science sake. The drug bazar is a more 
marked feature in Bombay than in Cal- 
cutta, since gums and crude drugs im. 





IN AN INDIAN BAZAR. 
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ported from Zanzibar and East African 
ports touch at Bombay on their way to 
London. 

The exigencies of space preclude the 
possibility of enumerating many impor- 
tant European chemists’ businesses in the 
smaller towns and military stations. 
What you call ‘ open-all-night’’ phar- 
macy may be said to be universal in 
India; assistants, as a rule, reside on the 
premises. The hours of business—9 or 
9.30 a.m, till 5.30 or 6—compare favor- 
ably with your 15 or 16 hours a day; sal- 
aries of European assistants vary from 
Rs. 200 ($60) to Rs. 300 per month, usual- 
ly with free quarters, reaching eventually 
Rs. 400 and Rs. 500 in not a few in- 
stances.’ 


A FIELD FOR AMERICANS. 


While covenanted assistants are for the 
most part European, there seems no rea- 
son why Americans should not find scope 
for their energies in the practice of their 
calling here in Hindustan; the splendid 
pharmaceutical training available in your 
colleges is a valuable asset anywhere; 
and we want men who can find out what 
people want and sell it them. 

An outline of pharmaceutical arrange- 
ments in India would not be complete 
without a reference to the Medical Stores 
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Departments ot the Government of India 
established at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras 
and Mian Meer for the distribution, 
throughout the length and breadth of 
India’s 10,000,000 acres, of medicines and 
surgical instruments and appliances to 
the Government's free hospitals and 
charitable dispensaries. There are ex- 
tensive and well equipped pharmaceuti- 
cal laboratories, in connection with these 
depots, at Caicutta and Bombay. The 
bulk of supplies are obtained from Messrs. 
Burgoyne’s, London, and Ferris & Co, 
Bristol, England, a system which has not 
only hitherto not encouraged local enter- 
prise, but involves delay and disappoint- 
ment and consequent inefficiency of the 
working of the hospital system. Indig- 
enous drugs and products are used at the 
depots, especially at Bombay, on a scale 
which the local druggists have not 
dreamt of. The Government of India, 
@moreover, grows its own cinchona; it 
owns four millions of trees, at its planta- 
tions in the Darjeeling Himalaya, yield- 
ing last year 500.534 pounds of quinine — 
producing bark, the total outturn of 
quinine and cinchona febrifuge (a sort of 
quinetum) being 12,350 pounds, while 
2,025 pounds of Government quinine were 
issued in 5-grain powders at the rate of a 
quarter of a cent each, put up in the pris- 
ons, and issued through the post offices to 
the ‘teeming millions’’ of India’s peo- 
ple. India likewise grows its own opium 


Chinese Pharmacy. 
By Ws. E. S. Fares, Pu.G., M.D., 


Former acting U. 8S. Consul at Amoy, China. 


O ONE can 
study the 
pharma- 
ceutics of 
the Celes. 
tial Em- 
pire with- 
out being 
surprised 
at the huge 
amount 

| of matter 

which it 
has re- 
served 
from long 
past and 
even long 
forgotten 
periods. In these relics of antiquity 
there are charms and talismanic spells 
and incantations, superstitions and even 
barbarous rites and ideas. 

The same thing, although to a much 
lesser degree, has been done by pharmacy 
in civilized lands. The initial letter cap- 
ital with which we begin a prescription, 
and which we read as Recipe (take), is 
really a contraction of the phrase ‘* In 
the name of the planet Jupiter take.” 
The abbreviation ‘* Sig.’’ refers to the 
astrologic house which had been com- 
puted by either a professional astrologer 
or else by a skilled leech. Such terms as 
muriate, alcohol, aldehyde, aqua regia, 
aqua fortis, aqua vite, calcined, flux and 
corrosive sublimate are remnants of the 
days when the alchemist was king. 
Spirits of hartshorn, flowers of sulphur, 
eil of vitriol, Friar’s balsam, salts and 





and makes a profit out of it of 40,000,000 Carter’s 


dollars a year by selling it to China. All 

which may give you some sort of an idea 

i = extent to which drugs are used in 
ndia. 


POPULAR AMERICAN SPECIALTIES. 


Among American houses and special- 
ties popular in India besides Messrs. 
Stearns & Co., and Parke, Davis & Co., 
already mentioned, are the Fairchild di- 
gestive preparations, handled by Messrs. 
Burroughs, Wellcome & Co., London; 
Wyeth’s preparations; Whitall, Tatum 
& Co.’s glassware and sundries; McKes- 
son & Robbins’ capsuled pills; Armour’s 
digestives and dietetics; Valentine's meat 
juice, and Seabury & Johnson’s and John- 
son & Johnson’s goods. 

We have said that American patent 
medicines form a quite notable item of 
India’s imports. None are more suscep. 
tible than the Indian people to the gentle 
art of advertising. especially when aug- 
mented with something artistic in red 
and yellow, depicting one or other of the 
mythological creations that are sup- 
posed to have dominion over their desti- 
nies. Fellows’ Syrup takes the lead as 
the most popular proprietary medicine 
in India to day. Perry Davis’ Pain Killer 
and Scott’s emulsion come next, and 
among others are Seigel’s Syrup, with 
offices in Bombay and Calcutta; Ayer’s 
preparations; Warner's ‘‘ Safe’’ cures; 


senna, come undoubtedly from the housce- 
hold lore of the middle ages. 

We preserve these quaint and curious 
survivals of the past partly asa matter of 
professional etiquette, partly because the 
profession is naturally conservative and 
partly because the seriousness and 
solemnity which are the concomitants of 
disease and death lend a half sanctity to 
everything connected with the remedial 
art. 

The same factors are potent in the Far 
East, and to them is added a tremendous 
force which has almost no existence in 
our own civilization—that is the duty, 
moral, social and Jegal, of following the 
example of one’s ancestry. The Chinese 
drug store of to-day is very like that at 
which Confucius made his purchases 2,500 
years ago. The weights and measures, 
the names and substances, the rules and 
theories have changed but little in that 
long period. What change they have 
undergone has been in the nature of ex- 
tension and development, and not of 
alteration or even modification of that 
which has. long existed. Among the 
curious relics of antiquity the charm 
or talisman is one of the most striking. 
They are made by either an astrologer, a 
physician or a pharmacist. 


the three. A popular pharmacist is pre- 


ferred to an unpopular physician or an 


unsuccessful soothsayer. 

The only difference between the charm 
and the talisman is in the size and the 
use. The charm should be worn about 
the body and the talisman should be 
affixed to some place in the house near 
the front door. The talisman is usually 


about 9 inches wide and 12 long, and thr _& 
charm of about one-quarter that size 33 


They are made by writing in black or in 
vermilion upon a piece of paper of Im- 
perial yellow color. 

This shade of yellow, as a matter of 


In popular 
esteem there is but little difference as to .- 
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Little Liver Pills; Wells 
‘“*Rough On” lines; ‘‘ Cuticura;’’ Bat- 
tle’s Bromidia, etc.; St. Jacob’s Oil; be- 
sides Colgate’s, Lundborg’s and Rick- 
secker's perfumeries and Murray & 
Lanman’s Florida water. There is no 
end of a great future for these and other 
enterprises, which have as yet only 
touched upon the fringe of what is pos- 
sible for them; there are 300,000,000 of a 
population in India, and certainly, 200,- 
000,000 of them who are as poor as rats 
and cannot afford to buy patent medi- 
cines, but there are the remaining 100,- 
000,000 whd can. 

One thing India wants, and that is the 
soda fountain. Thirstiest land on earth, 
with everything that is importable of the 
best, it does not yet know that luxury. 
True, and paradoxical, it can never begin 
to be popular until it is universal—that's 
a way India has ; but then—there are 
fortunes for the claiming for some 
one. 

Liquefied carbonic acid gas and the 
soda water machine are fully established 
and inseparable adjuncts of pharmacy 
in India. 

Thus have we attempted to bring to- 
gether somewhat of the contrast between 
the Orient and the Occident, to tell you 
something of this land of great possibili- 
ties, 

‘““Where the cholera, the cyclone and the crow 
come and go.”’ 





law, can only be used by royalty. The 
color is supposed to be the color of heaven, 
and the Emperor isthe son of Heaven. 
But inasmuch as the Church and the 
astrologer represent heaven, and, as the 
charm or the talisman are related to 
mortality and immortality, they may be 
written on the same kind of paper. To 
prevent any suggestion of ‘‘ Lese ma- 
jeste,’”’ the paper is of imperial yellow, 
but is mottled with little irregularities, 
as if it had been rained upon and the 
rain drops had dried upon the paper. 

The character written upon the paper 
is said to be taken from an ancient Man- 
churian script which was in use several 
thousand years ago. 

It is a sealed book to the man who 


writes it as well as to the customer who 
purchases it. 

In wearing a charm the pharmacist 
will often fit it to a customer or put it in 
a small bag, which is suspended from 
the neck by a string ora piece of tape. 
The figure displayed was in use in Can- 





APPLYING Moxa. 


(Drawn by a native artist.) 
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ton, Hong Kong, during the great plague 
of 1894, A similar one was very popular 
in Amoy during an epidemic of cholera 
in 1891, while another is in general use as 
a preventive of fever and consumption. 

There are 100 stock talismans which 
can be written by any pharmacist, no 
matter in what part of: the Empire he 
may be. The prices of these antidotes or 
preventives varies a great deal. A 
wealthy man thinks nothing of paying $5 
for one, while a poor coolie can secure 
one for as many cents. 

Another extraordinary survival is the 
spell or incantation. These consist of 
brief poems, which are written or are 
said to be written by unseen spirits, more 
particularly by those of great benefactors 
of the human race, who have been deified 
by a grateful posterity. A favorite poet 
of this class is the god Liu CHo SIN Szu, 





who was a famous sage and philisopher 
in the early historic past. For the plague 
he gives the following incantation. It is 
quite musical in the original and suggests 
the style of poetry of which ‘* Sing a Song 
of Sixpence’ in English is the best ex- 
ample. 

The free translation is as follows: 

The plague to north and south 
To east and west swift goes, 
And all who feel its breath 
Must sutfer many woes. 
Those who are doomed to die 
Can not by man be cured, 
But those of righteous lives 
Of health may feel assured. 

The verse is written in black upon 
yellow paper and may be worn as a 
charm, but it should be recited at least 
three times a day to warn off disease. 
The poem written in 1891 by the distin- 
guished spirit referred to, reaped quite a 
fortune for the pharmacist who first gave 
it to the public: 

To good or evil soon or late 

Rewards are sent by viewless fate. 
« The evils suffer many a time 

And oft are cut off in their prime; 

The good, infected by the bad, 

Recover soon if treatment’s had. 

Nothing could be more puerile and yet 
nothing is more popular among the 
guileless Mongolians. 


Another feature is a singular combina- 
tion of modern and ancient thoughts. The 
sick man presents himself to a pharma- 
cist and relates his symptoms. If his 
diagnosis commends it the latter gives 
the patient an outline drawing of a 
human figure on which he puts a number 
of spots of ink with a camel’s hair brush. 
These spots are the places where the evil 
spirits have entered the body and from 
which they must be driven out. Another 
theory, which is found especially in 
Southern China, is that these spots mark 
the places where disease serpents have 
entered the system. No matter whether 
it is evil spirits or the serpent, the treat- 
ment is the same, and consists in pinch- 
ing the flesh until it is a bright blue and 
massaged by avery powerful operator, 
or by inserting needles cold or hot into 
the flesh, applying blisters, and even em- 


INTERIOR OF A CHINESE PHARMACY. 


ploying that cruelest of ail things, the 
moxa 

For rheumatism and rheumatics the 
pinching and massage work admirably; 
for neuralgia the needle treatment often 
brings relief, especially when the needles 
are heated quite hot. The blister system 
is said to produce “good results. The 
pinching is best done by the pharmacist 
himself, who by long practice has de- 
veloped a strength of fingers and a grip 
that enable him to draw blood from the 
skin by a single pinch. 

It is hard to pass upon the merits of a 
common treatment for flatulence. The 
pharmacist takes a sheet of paper and on 
it writes rapidly a long inscription. The 
paper is then rolled up and ignited. It is 
made in some particular way because 
instead of burning to a white ash as do 
most varieties of paper, it burns to a 
thick, black ash, light but flocculent, 
which contains a large amount of finely 
subdivided carbon. This is stirred into 
a cup of tea strongly resembling our 
peppermint tea, and is drunk by the 
patient. 

The action is repeated every day for 
two weeks, when the sufferer almost in- 
variably recovers from the malady. It 
is obvious that this treatment, though 
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very fantastic, is not essentially different 
from our own. The amount of charcoal 
produced by the incineration of the paper 
is about the same as in two or three of 
our prepared charcoal tablets, but in its 
chemical condition it is vastly superior to 
our wood charcoal, and comes closely to 
the carbo vegetalis of the homeopathists. 
In this state, which is almost that of a 
sponge, the carbon exerts far more ab- 
sorbing power and has more influence 
upon mortid disease or inflamed tissues 
than does prepared charcoal. 

Furthermore, using it the moment it is 
made precludes the possibility of any 
foreign matter becoming mingled with 
it, and at the same time its maximum 
activity is utilized. 

Such salts as Epsom, Rochelle, cream 
of tartar and Sprudel have their analogues 
in Eastern pharmacy. Many of these 





salts are taken from springs and are ob- 
tained by the simple method of boiling 
the water to dryness and collecting the 
crystalline residue. Another variety is 
taken directly from famous mines or 
deposits, and still a third comes in com- 
bining other salts in certain definite pro- 
portions. Nearly all of these salts are 
aperients, some being a mild laxative and 
others very drastic in their action. 

Fetischism is found in the use of such 
extraordinary remedies as dried spiders, 
dried scorpions, dried wasps, lizards and 
other low forms of animal life. It does 
not do, however, for us civilized people 
to make fun of’ these medicines, because 
many of them are found in every homeop- 
athic dispensary. A dried spider is cer- 
tainly not at all agreeable to a sensitive 
intelligence, but it certainly is less 
nauseating than the third or fourth or 
tenth trituration of the Cimex lectularius 
or the Pediculus vestimenti. 

——— > _ —— 

Professor Hajak of Vienna says 
smokers are less liable to diphtheria and 
other throat diseases than non smokers 
in the ratio of 1 to 28. Dr. Schiff tells 
us that smoking is forbidden in bacte- 
riological laboratories because it hinders 
the development of the bacteria. 
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Medicine and Pharmacy 
in the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions. 


By CHARLES SOTHERAN. 


The genesis of the healing art, particu- 
larly in its connection with the use of 
drugs and other curatives, has been hid- 
den for long centuries under the obscurity 
of Oriental tradition. Pliny, who lived 
in the first century of our era, says that 
‘The study of medicine was claimed as 
an Egyptian invention; by others attrib- 
uted to Arabos, the son of Babylon and 
Apollo.’’ Apocryphal as the latter part 
of this statement may seein, there is in 
one respect more truth than myth about 
it. Itis not improbable from the light 
of comparatively recent archeological 
and philological discoveries, that although 
the ancient dwellers of the Valley of the 
Nile had undoubtedly a remarkable 
knowledge of medicine, still it is to the 
Akkadians, whose science and language 
were inherited as sacred legacies by the 
Assyrian, Chaldean, Babylonian and 
Persian civilizations, that we will have in 
future to look for the origin of the phar 
macopceia 

This may appear strange to those who 
believed that the question had been dis- 
posed of, so far as the last named were 
concerned, by the Greek historian 
Herodotus, who visited Asia over four 
centuries before Christ, and thus recorded 
what he himself then learned in Babylon: 


The following custom seems to me the wisest 
of their institutions next to the one lately 
praised. They have no physicians, but whena 
man is ill they lay him in the public square, and 
the passers by come up to him, and if they ever 
had his disease themselves, or have known any 
one who has suffered from it,they give him 
advice, recommending him to do whatever they 
found good in their own case or in the case 
known to them; and no one is allowed to pass 
the sick man in silence without asking him 
what his ailment is. 


We must look elsewhere, the Homer of 
history to the contrary notwithstanding. 
for better information than this, and 
then we find that those Babylonian 
magicians and sorcerers of the priestly 
caste—to whom Isaiah. Ezekiel and 
Daniel refer in the Old Testament. as 
does Diodorus Siculus in his ‘* Bibliotheca 
Historica ’’—knew something more of 
science than astronomy alone, with which 
they have been most identified. And in 
this they were undoubtedly adepts, for 
does not Aristotle state that after the 
taking of Babylon in B.C. 331 by his pupil 
Alexander the Great, Callisthenes 
brought him therefrom a series of astron- 
omical observations mathematically kept 
by the Akkadian and Chaldean magi from 
at least B. C. 2234, and the same were 
recorded in ‘‘Cuneiform’”’ on ‘‘ baked 
clay tablets ?”’ 


SORCERERS AS PHARMACISTS. 


As with astronomy, so with medicine, 
and from the earliest Assyrian and Chal- 
dean times the then undivided profession 
of the physician and pharmacist was 
undertaken‘ by the sorcerer (asipu) and 
magician (kasipu), who exoterically by 
the pretended aid of exorcisms, incanta- 
tions and charms, and esoterically by 
drugs, etc., endeavored to heal their 
superstitious dupes when sick. Speaking 
generally on this subject, a former mem 
ber of the staff of the Assyrian Antiqui- 
ties Department in the British Museum, 
London, remarks: 


The ancient sorcery of the Akkadians and 
Babylonians was, like the other branches of 
their lore, the ap wl of the priests and closely 
connected with religion It is another example 
of the connection of religion in the earliest times 
with all the manifestations of social energy 
and all the efforts of civilization. Ina society 
in which the king was high priest, and war was 
undertaken solely in the service of the gods, 
we cannot be surprised to find all branches of 
learning also in the hands of the_ priesthood, 
and all branches of art proceeding from a 
religious motive. 


The intimate association of the ‘‘ Ma- 
teria Magica’ with the ‘‘ Materia Med- 
ica ’’ is now fully proved by a few of the 
translations already made of the tens 
of thousands of baked clay tablets, 
inscribed with the arrow headed or 
wedge shaped letters, known as Cunei 
form, and discovered by Layard, Bonomi, 
Rawlinson and others, on the sites of 
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from yellow to red, are 2 to 3 inches in 
size, and are covered with Cuneiform 
characters, but so microscopic as to need 
a magnifying glass to decipher the text. 

There have been found among these 
tablets, compiled by the Assyrian occult- 
ists and theosophists, prescriptions for 
obtaining magical results from plants 
and stones, medical prescriptions con- 
joined to magical practices, the incanta- 
tions and exorcisms repeated over the 
sick, and directions for the compounding 
of magical drinks that were claimed to 
be able to put the spirits of disease to 
flight. 

Assyriologists believe that the whole 
of the Cuneiform literature of the Nine- 
vites ‘‘ was borrowed from Babylonia, 
and in fact originally taken from the 
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THE OLDEST EXAMPLE OF A PRESCRIPTION. 


Babylon, Nineveh, Perseopolis and other 
ancient Asiatic cities. They seem to be 
identical in many particulars with those 
that the Neo-Platonist Simplicius asserted 
were in the possession of Aristotle and 
the Alexandrian Library. One-third of 
those deposited in the British Museum 
came from the large mound called 
Kowyunjik, which marks the site of 
Nineveh on the eastern bank of the 
Tigris, opposite the modern town of 
Mosul in Asiatic Turkey. Here was 
found the historical, religious and scien- 
tific library of Assur-bani- pal, the King 
of Assyria, who lived close on 700 years 
before Christ and was called Sardanapalus 
by the Greeks. The oblong tablets or 
books in his library, which was only one 
among many others discovered elsewhere, 
are made of baked clay, varying in color 


Akkadian inhabitants of that region, 
who had their religion and magic perpet- 
uated by the people of the Semitic race 
who eventually ruled over their country. 

More than this, the tablets, by internal 
evidence, as well as by the fact recorded 
in some of their texts, were copied from 
those of still more ancient times some of 
them probably being not less than four 
to five thousands of years old, and con- 
stituting as a unit the most ancient 
literature in the world, that of Egypt not 
excepted, and much of that of the He- 
brews, such as tke ‘‘ Talmud,’’ the 
‘*Targums,”’ the ‘‘ Midrash’? and the 
‘*Sepher Hajaschar’”’ of the Rabbinical 
writers and Kabbalists, as well as that 
of the Arabs, like the ‘‘ Koran,’’ the 
‘“*Chamis,’’ the ‘‘Dsachirat Alulun 
Wanatidjat Alfuhum ”’ and the ‘“‘ Kissat 
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Alanbija,’’ having been plagiarized there- 
from. 


THE OLDEST KNOWN PRESCRIPTION, 


The oldest known example of a medical 
prescription is in the British Museum. 
It is written in Cuneiform and is, so far 
as yet discovered, the only specimen of 
an Assyrio Babylonian one. Its number 
infthe Kowyunjik collection is No. 4611, 
and but two words in the whole of 
it are wanting. This prescription, 
which is a specitic for the cure of cutane- 
ous eruptions, proves that the Babylonian 
hierophants practiced a rational medicine 
distinct from their magical ‘* hocus- 
pocus.”’ The following is an exact trans- 
lation of this tablet, which is probably 
some 4,000 years old: 


1. For the eruptions and tumors which afflict 
the body. 

2. Filla vase which has held drugs with water 
from an inexhaustible well. 

3. Putinitashootof....a.... reed, 
some date sugar, some wine, some bitter hydro- 


mel. 

4. Add to it some ‘‘ unki-zarihu.” 

5. Saturate it with pure water (and) 

6. Pour upon it the water of the sick man. 

7. Cut reeds in an elevated meadow. 

8. Beat some pure date sugar with some pure 
honey. 

9. Add some sweet oil which comes from the 
mountain (and) mix them together. 

10. Rub (with this liniment) the body of the 
(sick) man seven times. 


Strabo, who died about A.D. 24, asserts 
positively in his ‘‘ Rerum Geographi- 
carum ”’ that there were colleges devoted 
to the study of medicine at Borsippa and 
Erech, formerly under the Babylonian 
domination. Professor A. H. Sayce, the 
Assyriologist, discovered a year or two 
ago a tablet from the first named place, 
and which dates from the period of 
Assur-bani-pal, in the seventh century 


The Practice of Pharmacy as a 
Liberal Profession.* 


If pharmacy is a department of science, 
its practice is a medical art. It there- 
fore follows as a natural sequence that 
pharmacy must be regarded in the light 
of a medical specialty, and the pharma- 
cist is under the same obligation to 
science, to the profession, and to suffer- 
ing humanity as the physician. 

Medicine is a liberal profession. It is 
distinguished from a mercantile pursuit 
in that its primary object is service to 
humanity. Medicine owes its high posi- 
tion among the vocations of men to its 
philanthrophic aim, seeking in every 
way to relieve and prevent human suf- 
fering, devoting itself to orginal research, 
and publishing its results for the benefit 
of science, constantly sacrificing self in- 
terest to aid others, and neglecting for 
philanthropic reasons to take advantage 
of many opportunities for gain. 

If this is true then pharmacy can 
never be recognized as a liberal profes- 
sion until it becomes part of the medical 
profession, for it cannot, from the very 
nature of things, become a profession by 
itself. Pharmacy is directly dependent 
upon therapeutics, and is like a body 
without a soul when divorced there- 
*from. 

Pharmacy can find its higher advance- 
ment, not by catering to an unenlightened 


a 


_ * Abstract of a paper read at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Medical Association, by Dr. 
F. E. Stewart of Detroit. 


before Christ. This tablet, corroborative 
of Strabo, is a copy of a much older 
Cuneiform one then preserved in the 
library of the medical school of the tem- 
ple of Nebo at Borsippa. It relates to 
pharmacy, and to quote the tablet itself 
is ‘‘for the body afflicted (alam) with 
sickness (murusu), with depression (kiz) 
of heart.’’ Italso includes the passage: — 
‘* Health ( pulti), according to the master 
of the pulse (bil uban), the foundation 
(isdu) of the road of Borsippa for the 
skillful strengthening of the powerful 
medicines (a’su gallutu) of Adar and 
Gula full of health (basmo).’’ The words 
‘*biluban’’ can also be translated ‘‘ the 
master of the lancet,’’ and ‘‘ isdu-urku- 
Bursip”’ as‘* according to the mode of 
the (medical and pharmaceutical) school 
of Borsippa.’’ In the British Museum 
there are from the same library, a Baby- 
lonian tablet relating to the sickness of 
children, and others mentioning diseases 
that cannot be exactly located nowadays. 
But there are some of which tbere can be 
no question as to diagnosis, such as dropsy, 
“*malu sa-mi,’’ literally ‘‘ full of water; ’’ 
“surpu,’’ consumption, from the verb 
‘*rupu,’’ to enfeeble; ‘* buanu,’’ ulcers; 
and ‘‘ murus kakkach,’’ ‘‘ disease of the 
head,’’ 7. e., madness, and anent the last 
named there are lithographed in the 
‘Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western 
Asia”’ two pages of fac-simile, each the 
size of a page of the New York Herald, 
all relating to the ‘‘ diseases of the head.”’ 

Pharmacy and medicive, according to 
the ‘‘ lateres coctiles,’’ or Akkadian tab- 
lets, seem at Borsippa to have been under 
the special protection of the god Adar or 
Ninid, and his consort Gula, who also 
was credited with the charge of all noxious 
poisons. The fellowing invocation in 
Cuneiform is in the British Museum: 
‘*Gula ummu gallatu beltu rabity Khirat 


public, unfitted to appreciate it either 
from a scientific or professional stand- 
point, but by working with physicians 
to a common end, that end being the 
promotion of progress in pharmacology 
as a science, the advancement of phar- 
macy as a profession, and the study of 
means to prevent and alleviate human 
suffering. By serving this end phar- 
macy will find its true position among 
the liberal professions. 

The science of medicine professes to 
exhibit what is actually known, or may 
be learned, in the forms of exact obser- 
vation, precise definition, fixed termi- 
nology, classified arrangement, and ra- 
tional explanation. To promote the 
progress of the science of drugs it is 
therefore necessary for both professions 
to publish the results of their discov: 
eries for the benefit of science It 
is just as reprehensible for physi- 
cians to neglect the publication of 
the results they obtain from the use of 
drugs, or their preparations, as it is for 
the pharmacist to restrain the knowledge 
of the sarne from general use, by means 
of secret formulas, protected from legiti- 
mate competition by fanciful names 
which are registered a3 trade-marks at 
the Patent Office in Washington. How 
can the demands of science be satisfied 
unless the knowledge of every substance 
used in medicine, together with its 
method of preparation and application, is 
published, and its manufacture and sale 
opened to legitimate competition ? 

An analysis of 10,000 prescriptions, 
made by the Committee on Revision of 
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Adari simma la azza ina zumri su lisabi 
‘lLma damau surka kima mia lirmug,” 
the literal translation of which is ‘‘Gula, 
mighty mother, great princess, wife of 
Adar (the southern sun) a poison irremov- 
able into his body may she cause to flow, 
blood and matter as well may she min- 
gle.” From this charm, or curse, it is 
not unlikely that the Magi conjoined the 
poisoner’s art to that of the healer. 

Professor Sayce, discussing the exor- 
cisms of the Babylonians, states: ‘‘ Like 
the Jews of the Talmud, they believed that 
the world was swarming with noxious 
spirits (?microbes), who produced the 
various diseases to which man is liable 
and might be swallowed (?like bacilli) 
with the food and the drink that support 
life. They counted no less than 300 
spirits of heaven and 600 spirits of earth. 
All this, with the rest of their mythology, 
was borrowed by the Assyrians from the 
primitive (Akkadian) population of 
Babylonia, who spoke an agglutinative 
language akin to the dialects of the Finnic 
or Tatar tribes. The charms are writ- 
ten in this ancient language, but Assyrian 
translations are appended in a column 
to the right of the tablets.”’ 

In conclusion, there is no difficulty in 
accepting the proposition that although 
‘like the toad, ugly and venomous,” 
that Shakespeare attributed with wearing 
‘a precious jewel in its head,’’ so even 
the exorcisms, charms and other empir- 
ical practices of the magicians and 
soothsayers have assisted the social evolu- 
tion of the human race, for ‘‘ The use of 
magical herbs gradually led toa discovery 
of the real medical properties of some 
among them, and so, as Chaldean astrol- 
ogy finally brought into existence the 
science of astronomy, in the same way 
Chaldean magic brought into existence 
the science of medicine.”’ 


the United States Pharmacopceia of the 
Illinois Pharmaceutical Association, 
shows that in 2,613 prescriptions, or 
about a fourth of the whole number, pro- 
prietary remedies were prescribed. Many 
proprietary articles are of the greatest 
value. They are often the prodacts of 
manufacturing houses provided with the 
very best facilities for manufacturing. 
Many of them represent the researches 
of the most learned chemists, extending 
over years of careful investigation. In 
fact, it is fair to assume that some of our 
proprietary medicines advertised to the 
medical profession in the medical jour- 
nals represent the van of progress .in 
pharmacy. To be sure, some of them 
are of comparatively little value, and 
should find a place in the lumber room 
with the trash in company with much of 
what is now official in the Pharma- 
copoeia. 

Assuming that the proprietary medi- 
cines referred to are valuable pharma- 
ceutical preparations, it is evident that a 
place should be found for them in the 
next revision of the Pharmacopeeia. It 
is equally evident that they cannot be 
admitted as proprietary medicines unless 
the medical profession shall indorse a 
system which withholds from general use 
that entire class of preparations. Such 
an indorsement on the part of the medi- 
cal profession would be a complete sur- 
render of the altruistic ideal that dis- 
tinguishes the practice of medicine as a 
liberal profession and an indorsement 
of a most dangerous form of commercial- 
ism. 
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The Training of the Pharmacist. 


DANGEROUS INNOVATION IN TEACHING METHODS. 
ABOLITION OF THE EXPERIENCE REQUIREMENT BY COLLEGES. 


Leading Men in the Trade Discuss the Qualifications of the Pharmacist—A 
General Demand for the Retention of the Experience Requirement—Experi- 
ence Before Graduation Declared a Necessity—Faults of the New Tendency 
Pointed Out—The Old System of Preceptorship [enaced—-Overwhelming 
Testimony in Favor of Preliminary Practical Training. 


| ee action of a number of colleges of pharmacy in abolishing the 


experience requirements for graduation has served to focus atten- 


tion on the whole subject of the training of the pharmacist. 


The 


wisdom of the step is upheld, on the one side, by many prominent 
teachers, and condemned on the other by a majority of the working 
pharmacists of the country. These latter find, in many instances, that 
the college graduate who has not had practical training in the drug store 
previous to or concurrently with his college study, makes a less useful 
employee—other things being equal—than the practical man who has 
not had the advantages of a college training. The subject being one of 
so much direct interest to the retail trade, the AMERICAN DRUGGIST, 
with its customary enterprise, has sought an expression of opinion from 


many of the business men in pharmacy, who are the ones most intimately 
concerned in any change in methods of instructing the newer generation 
of pharmacists. A circular letter was accordingly sent out to several 
of the leading pharmacists whose experience with assistants, covering 
many years in business, would enable them to speak on the subject with 
authority. Of the many admirable replies received, we are only able 
to present a limited number in this issue, the demands on our space 


being unusually great. 


A further installment of contributions bearing 


on the question at issue will be given in succeeding issues. 


STAND FAST, NEW YORK. 


Epwarp L. MILHAU, 
Former Secretary of the College of Pharmacy 
of the City of New York. 
Firm of J. MILHAU’s Son, 
New York. 


I consider a store experience essential 
to the young graduate seeking employ- 
ment as a pharmacist, for he can be of no 
use in an employer’s shop till he has been 
put through his paces. He would be at 
such a loss and disadvantage, without 

reparatory training, that he would not 
* able to do justice to himself, either as 
assistant or principal. Without that ex- 
perience his sheepskin is meaningless, 
since he is not ready to take charge. 

The experience amounts to more or 
less, but is always an advantage to the 
student in catching on, in enabling him 
to connect facts with the teachings, to 
give him a footing or practical start in 
the application and crystallization of 
knowledge. Merely trying to memorize 
instruction so as to pass examination does 
not assimilate it, retain it, or make it 
available for service. 

The New York College of Pharmacy 
diplomas formerly stated that the exam- 
inee had duly served four years’ appren- 
ticeship. This has been changed to a re- 
quirement for examination of four years’ 
experience. 

How the C. P.C. N. Y. Led the Way. 


While I was serving as secretary of the 
college, the list of ‘‘ teaching colleges that 
required four years’ experience for grad- 
uation ’’ was printed in its prospectus, 
and despite my clumsy wording, the re- 
quirement was at once adopted and ap- 

roved practically by all the colleges. 
Tae that did not make that require 
ment obligatory changed the wording of 
their diplomas to ‘‘ pharmaceutical chem- 


ist,’ et al. It behooves the colleges to 
remain ffrm in their requirements, and 
make them more definite and practical. 

During the past 40 years [ have had as 
many good men not graduates as grad- 
uates. I refer to all-around ability, fair 
notion of chemistry and botany, recogni- 
tion and identification of drugs, manual 
dexterity and skill in dispensing, knowl- 
edge of pharmacy, chemical testing, ex- 
temporizing apparatus, manufacturing, 
getting Sout circulars and labels, and 
waiting on customers. 


Experience Before Graduation Necessary. 


There is no shop experience but what 
comes useful, and should not be despised 
—the making of syrups, and even the 
care of fountain, soda, ice and tumblers. 
Then the unpacking, storing, wrapping 
of drugs, cleaning containers, and of 
utensils ; care and arranging of stock, 
detection of changes that take place in 
drugs and chemicals on hand—in short, an 
acquaintance with shop work. And last, 
but not least, the being accustomed to 
contact with customers, without which 
a novice would be apt to be rattled and 
confused. All this comes into play. To 
miss it is like skipping the lower rungs 
of a ladder, finding yourself suddenly 
half way up without having learned how 
to step from one rung to the next, or even 
how to hold on. 

The requirement of four years’ experi- 
ence is so necessary that the colleges 
should not yield to the contention that it 
is of uncertain value and abolish it, but 
should, on the contrary, exact a prac- 
tical demonstration on the part of the 
candidate for a degree of his manual 
dexterity in extemporaneous pharmacy, 
and the actual preparation and intelligent 
application of the tests in the Pharma- 
copoeia, besides the regular series of ques- 
tions at examination and the perfunctory 
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certificate that he has had four years’ 
experience. 

Then the intending candidate may be 
trusted to exercise discrimination in en- 
gaging himself to places that will aftord 
the requisite experience, and to avail 
himself of his opportunities to the ut- 
most, thus fulfilling the end that the 
four years’ clause had in view. The reg- 
ulation would enforce itself, being to the 
student’s immediate and ultimate advan- 
tage. When the student knows he will be 
put to actual test in manipulations, he 
will not dare to dodge the requirements. 


An Objection of No Avail. 


It becomes all the more necessary for 
the colleges to insist upon this, be- 
cause permanent reliance cannot be 
placed on any board of pharmacy into 
which politics may creep, but only 
on such disinterested men as the devoted 
members of the colleges who now con- 
duct the examinations, for it will entail 
more work and expense. I hope that the 
New York College of Pharmacy, the one 
that established and has induced others 
to observe this very necessary regulation, 
will not now try to abrogate or evade it. 
The principal objection, that it divides 
the student’s time, is of no avail. For 
statistics show the largest ratio of 
successful alumni of our great col- 
leges is among those who while students 
had to earn the money to eke out their 
expenses of tuition—obviously the result 
of combined, earnest aim and increased 
experience. 

I am unconditionally in favor of the 
colleges maintaining the four years’ ex- 
perience rule, making such regulations 
as will give it the greatest practical value, 
as it is fully of equal importance with 
high-school education the colleges now 
require of candidates for the degree of 
graduate in pharmacy. Those lacking the 
requisite four years’ experience should be 
satisfied with a mere certificate of having 
passed examination in any speeific study, 
as at present. The more a diploma 
means, the more it will be sought. 

New YorK Ciry, July 21, 1896. 


EXPERIENCE NOT NECESSARY. 
WILLIs G. GREGORY, M.D., Pu.G., 


Dean and Treasurer, University of Buffalo, Buf- 
falg College of Pharmacy, Buffalo, N. Y. 


In reply to your favor with reference 
to abolishing practical experience require- 
ments of colleges of pharmacy, permit me 
to say that the Buffalo College of Phar- 
macy, with which I am connected, has 
this year decided to abolish such require- 
ment. At the time our decision was 
reached, the following statement was 
made in explanation of our action: 


After thoroughly reviewing the reasons which 
at one time made this requirement a necessity 
for thorough and complete training in phar- 
macy. this faculty is of the opinion that it is an 
unnecessary and redundant requirement for 
graduation from a college of pharmacy, for the 
following reasons : 

First—The licensing boards now control the 
matter and make it an absolute feature of their 
requirements. 

Second—The boards of pharmacy in accepting 
the college _ in lieu of an examination, do 
not accept their experience requirement, be- 
cause the law compels them to investigate it for 
themselves. The fact that the college enforces 
this requirement has, therefore, no force or 
influence with the boards. They investigate 
the amount of practical experience of each and 
every applicant, whether he is or is not a college 
graduate. 

Third—Again, the boards accept, in lieu of 
examinations, diplomas from colleges of phar- 
macy which do not demand practical experience 
as a requirement of graduation. 
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Fourth—Furthermore, the faculty believe the 
requirement is in no way connected with schol- 
astic education. Colleges of theology, medicine 
and law do not enforce such requirements. 
Why should the college of pharmacy, now that 
it is controlled so entirely, effectually and abso- 
lutely by the boards of pharmacy. 

Fifth—Of the 50 odd colleges of pharmacy now 
in operation in the United States, the majority 
either never have demanded practical expe- 
rience, or have dropped the requirement since 
the establishment o: ards of pharmacy. 

Sixth—An examination of 50 college announce- 
ments for 1895-96 shows 22 for and 28 against this 
requirement. E 

Seventh—A number have dropped this re- 
quirement in the past two or three years. 

Eighth—The discussions at both the Ashville 
and Denver meetings of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, and the expression of phar- 
macal educators through the journals, show a 
rapidly growing sentiment in favor of abolish- 
ing this requirement. . 

Nioth—At the Denver meeting of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association it was decided 
bv a majority vote that drug store experience 
should not be made a requirement for gradua- 
tion. 

This statement seems to me to be so 
complete that it does not require the 
addition of any further reasons, nor do I 
see any reason for withdrawing any of 
the statements therein made. 

BuFFALO, N. Y., August 1, 1896. 


ES 


THE EDUCATION OF 
THE PHARTIIACIST. 


GEORGE M. BERINGER, A.M., PH.G., 
Camden, N. J. 


The discussion of the question as to 
whether the colleges of pharmacy should 
abolish the requirement of store experi- 
ence for graduation has been mainly in- 
dulged in by teachers. Naturally they 
have been biased, and the discussion is 
not entirely devoid of a suggestion of 
juggling for advantage in favor of a po- 
sition already taken by their respective 
colleges. The druggists have not given 
this question that consideration which 
its influence on their material interests 
would warrant. If carried to the ex- 
treme recommended by some of the ad- 
vocates of the abolition, the management 
of the store would be seriously affected, 
and probably the system of preceptor- 
ship, which has always been character- 
istic of the apothecary’s calling, would be 
abandoned. Preceptorship, 1 presume, 
will be admitted to be the main support 
alike of students and colleges. 

It is apparent that the advocates of 
this change have in mind a high ideal 
and are seeking a more thorough scien- 
tific education for pharmacists. But it 
is likewise apparent that, from their as- 
sociations, they forget the dual character 
of our calling—commercial as well as 
professional—and are underestimating 
the importance of a store training and 
experience which is so essential for the 
development of the former. 


The Business Side of Pharmacy. 


From an experience of more than 20 
years in daily contact with pharmacists 
and students, I am convinced that the 
education of the pharmacist should be 
along two parallel courses and coinci- 
dent—the one theoretical and scientific, 
for which he must rely almost entirely 
on the college, the other a_ practical 
training for the commercial and profes. 
sional duties of the store, which can only 
be acquired therein. For his successful 
career asa pharmacist both are equally 
important, and the one education cannot 
take the other’s place, nor can either be 
acquired except by a gradual develop- 
ment from the simple and elementary 
upward. The pharmacist who seeks edu- 
cation along one course only becomes un- 


evenly developed, unbalanced, and is sure 
to invite failure. These members of the 
faculty are perhaps too little acquainted 
with the ‘‘ bread and butter” side of 
pharmacy, and do not realize that the 
business education of the pharmacist is 
making perhaps as rapid progress as the 
scientific. 
Store Experience Essential. 


Diplomas are issued by the colleges 
only by State authority. Charters are 
issued to these bodies for a distinct pur- 
pose—the education of students, to fit 
them for the discharge of the duties of 
their calling to the satisfaction and pro- 
tection of the public. The diploma indi- 
cates the discharge of this public duty. 
It certainly cannot be argued that store 
experience is not an essential part of 
such qualification. While farm jour- 
nals may perhaps be edited by those 
without any experience as farmers, it 
would not be safe to conduct pharmacies 
by those lacking practical experience and 
training. One of the arguments ad- 
vanced is that the college has no means 
of determining the character of the ex- 
perience At least in some instances this 
is not the truth. Knowing that the ex- 
perience is not always satisfactory, some 
of the colleges have wisely placed the 
examinations in the care of a committee 
of practical pharmacists. It becomes 
the duty of this committee, by written 
and practical examinations, to provide 
proper tests of the theoretical and prac- 
tical knowledge of the student. 


What Is Required of Graduated Men. 


The proprietor who can afford to en- 
gage graduates expects to obtain assist- 
ants who possess both scientific education 
and practical store experience and ability, 
and who can properly perform the re- 
quired duties of a pharmacist. Of two 
applicants, the one presenting a certifi- 
cate as possessing scholastic ability and 
the cther whose certificate indicated in 
addition store experience, he would be 
compelled to decide in favor of the lat- 
ter. 

In my experience I have not known a 
reliable clerk who has not had more or 
less college education as well as store ex- 
perience. In the Jaboratory, the advan 
tage possessed by the college student in 
sucessfully manufacturing preparations 
is especially noticeable. 


Dexterity Acquired by Practice. 


Most young men enter the store as 
novices, entirely ignorant of the names 
and properties of drugs and unacquainted 
with the apparatus used and the methods 
employed. Dexterity can only be ac- 
quired by continual practice under the 
conditions of employment. This rudimen- 
tary training should not be left to the 
college to impart. The student who 
would enter college first and then, after 
graduation, enter the store is too apt to 
be top-heavily educated, and at that 
period most likely unwilling to learn the 
essential details of the store at the bot- 
tom, and he certainly could not be in- 
trusted at the top of the ladder. I would 
favor a certain amount of store experi- 
ence—at least one year—prior to enter- 
ing college. The knowledge gained by 
this experience will enable the student 
to understand and profit by the instruc- 
tion given. If the college, during the 
last course of instruction, finds it neces- 
sary to occupy the entire time of the stu- 
dent, he must arrange then for at least 
six months’ cessation of store duties. 
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An Elementary Course of Reading. 


I presume that it will be admitted as 
a fact that many of the students who 
enter college, even after several years of 
work in stores, have little or no prelim- 
inary tuition in the sciences bearing on 
their calling. The faculty find this bar- 
ren soil hard to cultivate. Would it not 
be an aid to the college and pharmacy 
also if each college should map out an 
elementary course of reading to be un- 
dertaken by the student during the year 
or two preceding attendance at college ? 
Some elementary school books on chem- 
istry, botany and pharmacy could at 
least be indicated or especially prepared 
for this purpose. 


The Increasing Use of Proprietary Medicines. 


It is to be remembered that the college 
course, no matter how extended it may 
be, is really only a foundation for the 
future calling. The aim should be to 
make the foundation strong and broad. 
But the superstructure must be reared 
by practice. The ideal pharmacy of the 
college is not pharmacy as it now exists. 


« Their aim to thoroughly instruct in the 


Pharmacopceia and official pharmacy is 
laudable, but that the present trend of 
medicine toward the use of non official 
remedies is progressing is, I believe, ad- 
mitted. Pharmacy follows the peculiar 
fads of medicine, and the store experi- 
ence is ever changing and always in-. 
structive. 

The extent to which the character of 
dispensing pharmacy has been thus in- 
fluenced was forcibly illustrated by an 
analysis of my prescription files in 1876 
and in 1896. In 1876 over 90 per cent. of 
the articles prescribed were official, and 
proprietaries were directed to the extent 
of only forty-eight one hundredths of 1 
per cent. In 1896 official remedies were 
directed only to an extent of 77 per cent. 
and the use of proprietaries had in- 
creased to 9,4, per cent. 

CAMDEN, N. J , August 7, 1896. 


—_—~¢ 


AN ACADEMIC QUESTION, 


Wm. BopEMANN, 
Chicago, Il. 

Were you an expert in the cross-exami- 
nation of witnesses you could not have 
put your questions about graduation 
requirements more adroitly to draw out 
answers in a certain direction. What is 
the relative utility of a college graduate 
who lacks store experience and the assist- 
ant who had no college training, but four 
years’ store experience? That is your 
question. There is no relative utility 
about the two. You might as well ask 
what is the relative utility of a red-haired 
clerk and a green-eyed clerk, or the 
Anarchist pharmacist and the middle 
road or road house Populist clerk. 

A good clerk is the better for his 
college training, and a poor clerk is no 
good whether he bas 20 years’ experience 
or finished ten terms in colleges. You 
should know and realize tbat a college 
has its hands full, if it wants to do good 
teaching, without going into intelligence 
office duties or adding a bureau of detect- 
ive service to its faculty to verify the 
experience certificates. You can never 
tell what a clerk amounts to, with or 
without college or store experience, until 
you put him behind your counter. In 
my opinion this whole question is an 
academical question, without any value 
to anybody. no matter whether or not a 
journal and association set up a theoret- 
ical standard, and the heavier the kicking 
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against colleges which drop experience 
requirements the more colleges join them. 
When the Illinois College ten years ago 
established the first dispensing laboratory 
in this country a terrible howl went up 
against manual training; to-day every 
up to date college has followed suit. Not 
many years ago the professional associa- 
tion orators sneered at colleges run by 
universities; since then the opposition to 
universities has dwindled down to a reg- 
ular appendix epidemic, sometimes called 
appendicitis, and soon the colleges not 
run by universities will be so few that 
you can count them on the fingers of one 
hand. Tempora mutantur, and nos mut 1- 
mur in illis How queer the flood of 
oratorical pyrotechnics of the last ten 
years against university schools read 
now ! How queer this practical expe- 
rience rant will read ten years hence. 
God knows, we need good college training 
badly. and the better the faculties see to 
teaching and the less they bother about 
matters over which they have absolutely 
no control, the better for pharmacy. 
CxuicaGo, ILL., July 18 1896. 
me = 


ACTIVE PRACTICAL WORK A 
NECESSARY PART OF COL- 
LEGE EDUCATION. 

WILLIAM H. ROGERs, 
McMONAGLE & ROGERS, 
Middletown, N. Y. 


In discussing the proposed abolition of 
experience requirements for graduation 
in the various colleges of pharmacy, it 
must not be forgotten that pharmacy is 
a mercantile occupation as well as a pro 
fessional calling. It is to fit the student 
for a successful career in the dual life of 
a modern pharmacist that his studies 
should be directed. To follow any other 
course is to lead him on a false trail and 
to rob him not only of his purpose, but — 
a still greater wrong—of his time. In this 
age of fierce business competition only he 
succeeds who is thoroughly master of 
the details of his business. Of such de- 
tails is pharmacy made up—many of 
them partaking much of the nature of 
mere drudgery. 

Opportunities for Store Study Less To-day. 


It has been said of a Scotchman that 
‘¢much may be done with him if he is 
caught young.’’ The would-be druggist 
must be “‘ caught young ’’ in order to be 
properly drilled in the dull, irksome 
round of shop life and its many unpleas. 
ant yet all-important ‘“ rudiments.”’ 
Being, as he is, the junior of the estab- 
lishment, he accepts the situation with 
greater or less philosophy and gradually 
acquires a practical knowledge of its 
duties. Few pharmacies offer to day as 
great opportunity for study as we of 
middle age enjoyed a quarter ofa century 
ago, so that after a year or two the 
young man becomes conscious of the need 
of such knowledge as only a course of 
study can give. Entering college, then, 
he is alive to his needs and his mind 
readily grasps the facts and information 
presented. 

Where the Graduate Without Experience is 

Fooled. 

Suppose the process to be reversed. 
Leaving the public school —say, a high- 
school graduate—he enters the College of 
Pharmacy. Granted that his mind is 
there best prepared by training and 
habits for study. He learns, parrot like, 
from the books, recites tike a phonograph, 
and takes honors and prizes without effort. 





But what a terror to let loose in a phar- 
macy ! He would feel competent to give 
the poor, slow, practical, plodding pro- 
prietor points on running the business ! 
Theory with a vengeance! And how 
could this high-stepping youth afford to 
level himself to the ‘‘ rudiments”? 
How far beneath his soul would seem 
‘‘shop methods’? and ‘‘ shop work’’ ? 
And meanwhile his expectations as to 
salary would naturally be upon the basis 
of the cost of his education, and doubt- 
less his needs, real or apparent, have not 
been lessened by two or three years in 
college. I doubt if any practical phar- 
macist would seriously consider the pros- 
pect of negotiating with such a graduate 
with a view to an engagement. The 
young man wouid really deserve sym- 
pathy for the situation in which he would 
be placed. 
Colleges Incur Blame. 

Doubtless, through his college course, 
he would have looked eagerly forward to 
its close, expecting to share at once in 
the golden harvest which the druggist 
perpetually reaps. And where would he 
find himself? For all practical utility 
he would be found as thoroughly and 
hopelessly at sea and helpless as if he had 
entered the pharmacy immediately upon 
leaving the high-school A true knowl- 
edge of the real conditions, the ‘‘ trade ”’ 
conditions, and his helplessness among 
them, would bring disappointment to his 
soul. Many a young man would be 
forced to throw away what he had ac- 
quired, and seek some other calling; he 
would turn from pharmacy with a sense 
of injury, and not without cause. The 
college which had taken his time and 
money would not be blameless. 

Far be it from me to decry a college 
education; on the contrary, I thoroughly 
believe that it is almost impossible for a 
young man to acquire, in these days, in 
any other way the necessary knowledge, 
and in my own business I make it almost 
a condition with apprentices that they 
shall look forward to the college course 
as a part of their education. 

Conditions Must Be Met 

And let the college professor, too, re- 
member that he owes a duty to the stu- 
dent fully as much as the student to the 
professor. For the expenditure of his 
money, his time and his energy, the stu- 
dent is entitled in return to an education 
and a preparation for the active, practi- 
cal work of a pharmacist. His life work 
is to be practical. not theoretical, and he 
is entitled to such an education and 
training that when on the completion of 
his course he receives his Giploma it shall 
represent to him, not merely a certificate 
of months’ attendance, but a certificate 
of actual progress and fitness for the life 
of a dispensing, practical pharmacist, 
and shall prove a valid, substantial prize 
and not a mere bauble. We are not edu- 
cating the college professor, but the prac- 
tical pharmacist—the business man —and 
we must fit him to cope with conditions 
as they exist to day. 

MIDDLETOWN, N. Y., July 24, 1896. 


<2 Oa BS 28. 
WHAT A DIPLOMA MEANS. 
H. N. FRASER, 


Former Treasurer of the College of Pharmacy 
of the City of New York. 


New York City. 


The practical experience a druggist 
gets while learning the rudiments of his 
profession, and the training he gets while 
in the age when impressions and example 
mold his character, are arguments 
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which seem to favor the old fashioned 
method of apprenticeship, combined with 
lectures at college; and while the only 
real test is the personal ability and in- 
dustry of the man, I would much rather 
have the practical man at the time of his 
graduation than the college bred man 
without any experience. On the other 
hand, if a young man can give the time 
and money for two or three years’ work 
on a foundation for his business, and 
then take a regular apprenticeship in 
the practical part, his chances of ulti- 
mate success would be better, but his 
diploma from the college would mean 
nothing more than a proof that he had 
taken a routine of study in the book 
knowledge of pharmacy, and shoyld not 
give him the right to practice except 
under supervision, until a practical train- 
ing made him trustworthy. 
NEw YorK, July 29, 1896. 


— 


FOUR REQUIREMENTS FOR 
PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS. 


JOHN W. FERRIER, PuH.G. 
Vice-President J. N. HEGEMAN & Co., 
New York City. 

In answering your questions, I am 
guided by my experience of about 25 
years. 

I must preface, however, with my idea 
of what should be the requirements of 
the colleges of pharmacy: 

1. A preliminary physical examination. 

2. Five years’ drug store experience. 

3. Two years’ college training. 

4. An optional postgraduate course. 

No. 1. Ido not mean that a candidate 
for admission to the college should pass 
the strict physical examination of a 
liceman or regular soldier, but that his 
condition should at least be such that he 
is moderately sure of standing not only 
the wear and tear of hard study for two. 
years, but the subsequent 12 to 16 hours. 
a day constant mental activity and qui 
vive of a busy pharmacist. This in jus- 
tice to the prospective student. 

No. 2. Experience is the greatest: 
teacher. There are things learned in 
every day contest with the patrons of a 
drug store which no college can possibly 
teach. The assistant becomes valuable 
to his principal in proportion to his apt- 
ness in learning and acting upon the 
every day experiences of the store. The 
display of superior wisdom with which 
the young graduate often overwhelms the 
customer is rather detrimental to busi- 
ness than otherwise. We have had as- 
sistants whose preliminary and college 
education had been neglected who made 
splendid salesmen, were liked by the cus- 
tomers, could make elegant pharmaceu- 
ticals, U. S. P. or otherwise, and were. 
able to put up prescriptions, but who. 
were not permitted to do so because un- 
licensed. : 

No. 3. I emphasize two years’ college. 
training because I have heard some talk 
about a three years’ course somewhere. 
Should a graduate feel the necessity of 
further theoretical knowledge, he can 
comply with 

No. 4. A post-graduate course. 

I have not the time or ability to ex- 
press my views on this subject as fully 
as I should like to, but will represent 
them tersely in percentage. A desirable 
assistant should have: 





Per cent. 
Experience in retail drug store....... 60 
Theoretical college training............ 40 
100 
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$100 Prize Competitions. 


FIRST PRIZE ESSAY. 


HOW TO ADVERTISE A DRUG STORE. 
By H. L. Grimes, Pu.G., 


Connersville, Ind. 


T is an accepted fact that in order to 
get his full share of business, and 
perhaps a portion of the ‘‘ other fel- 

lows’ ’’ business, the druggist of to-day 
must advertise. 
does not advertise will probably wait 
until the sheriff steps in and does it for 
bim. 

For years druggists of this country 
have circulated medical almanacs and 
miscellaneous printed matter furnished 
them by the manufacturers of proprie- 
tary medicines, but until recently the 
idea that perhaps some individual effort 
in the advertising line might prove profit- 
able seems to have occurred to but few 
in the trade. Of those who did arrive at 
this conclusion, a simple announcement 
in their loval paper giving their names 
and followed by ‘‘ dealers in,’’ and that 
by a list of the various classes of goods 
handled, was generally the extent of 
their efforts. Tacked on to the end of 
their advertisements, as if scarcely wor- 
thy of notice, one read, ‘‘ Prescriptions 
carefully compounded.’’ These announce- 
ments, which were run unchanged for 
months, and sometimes for years. were as 
a rule without a trace of novelty or orig- 
inality --in fact, most of them were simply 
copied from the stereotyped cards that 
the almanac people printed on the last 
pageof their books. Judging from these 
feeble efforts, many reached the conclu- 
sion that ‘‘advertising don’t pay,’’ which 
was doubtless true of their advertising. 

The increasing competition, changing 
of business methods, and the restless ac- 
tivity of this end of-the century period, 
have compelled the adoption of every- 
thing that might be made to contribute 
to an increase of trade. Advertising has 
received a large share of attention, and 
is now looked upon as a most potent fac- 
tor in pushing a business to the front and 
keeping it there. 

Because of the multiplicity of methods 
of advertising, good, bad and indifferent, 
yet all attended by considerable expense, 
it is not always easy for the druggist to 
decide upon the methods he can handle 
and afford to adopt. Location of store, 
size of town and present volume of busi- 
ness all have a bearing on the question 
of character and amount of advertising 
to be done. Before taking up the vari- 
ous forms of advertising a druggist may 
find available, we will first consider the 
foundation of all advertising, viz: 


The Store and Stock. 


An attractive store is alwaysa good 
advertisement in itself, and every en- 
deavor should be made to have the store 
present a good appearance. An attract- 
ive store need not be fitted out extrava- 
gantly, but it must be one in which 
everything is kept scrupulously clean 
and in good order. The service must be 
prompt, courteous and efficient, and the 
stock must be of first quality only. Try 
to get the new things as soon as there is 
any demand. See that goods sold are 
done up in neat packages. Use small 


The pharmacist who- 


rubber bands instead of twine for little 
packages, and permit no parcel to go out 
without being properly abeleld. This 
rule is an effectual safeguard, especially 
when children are sent with a verbal 
order for drugs. We have seen many 
instances where parents brought back 
goods, explaining that the child had made 
a mistake in asking for the article as la- 
beled, but which was not the one required. 
Customers cannot fail to see the advan- 
tage of bestowing patronage on a drug- 
gist who shows such care and thorough- 
ness in seemingly little things, but which 
are really of vast importance. 


Cultivate Neighborhood Physicians. 


Endeavor to keep everything your phy- 
sicians use and show a willingness to 
supply whatever they may want that 
happens to be out of stock, as soon as it 
can be obtained from the wholesaler or 
manufacturer. The good will of your 
neighborhood physicians is worth much 
more than merely the prescription work 
they may send you. Very often a word 
from their physician will throw the en- 
tire drug trade of a family to your store, 
even though the members may have pre- 
viously been buying at your competitor’s. 
The paying of a per cent. on prescrip- 
tions by druggist to physician is an in- 
justice to both patient and pharmacist, 
and, no fair minded physician or drug. 
gist would be parties to such a scheme. 
It is only fair, however, that the doctor 
be allowed a liberal discount on all sup- 
plies he buys for his medicine case and 
office work. A reminder of good feeling 
and compliments of the season in the 
shape of a neat gift at the holidays—say 
a new visiting list, hypodermic syringe, 
or something of that sort--will always be 
acceptable and repay many times the 
cost. 

Distribute samples, from time to time, 
to your physicians of any new pharma- 
ceuticals you make after the National 
Formulary or from formule published in 
your pharmaceutical journals. Two- 
ounce samples of most preparations are 
sufficiently liberal. If you are favored 
with the patronage of any country phy- 
sicians, or doctors from neighboring 
towns—which, by the way, is most de- 
sirable trade—it is a good plan to have the 
detail men from the large manufactur- 
ing pharmacists who are sampling your 
city physicians, leave a package of sam- 
ples and literature for each country doc- 
tor, if possible. These samples you can 
inclose with his goods the next time he 
is in town or sends an order. The out of 
town doctor will appreciate your thought- 
fulness, and our experience has proved 
that these samples will almost invariably 
make business for you, as the country 
physicians are not ‘‘ sampled to death,’’ as 
are the doctors in larger places, and give 
considerable attention to such samples as 
they may receive. Keep a list of physi- 
cians in your neighborhood to supply to 
traveling representatives. They are sure 
to see the doctors, at all events, and a 
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little courtesy shown the representative 
will do your business no harm. We do: 
not refer to solicitors for physicians’ sup- 
ply houses who sell direct to the doctors. 
They deserve no favors whatever at the 
hands of druggists. 

Of course, you supply prescription 
blanks to all physicians in your district 
—individual blanks to those who write 
many prescriptions, a general blunk for 
the others. A good individual blank has 
the physician's name, street number, 
office hours, etc., at the top, with the 
druggist’s card preceded by the words, 
‘Take this to,’ at the lower left-hand 
corner. Nine out of ten people try to 
read the prescription their doctor gives 
them, and, as they cannot ‘‘ make out ”’ 
the written portion, they are sure to 
read the card and follow its suggestion. 

One part of the store that is primarily 
adapted to advertising purposes, and 
which is frequently greatly neglected, is 


The Show Window. 


Every druggist can and should make 
his show window an attractive feature of 
his store. By giving some time and at- 
tention to the arrangement of displays 
and directing attention to them in the 
local papers or by means of a sidewalk 
bulletin, he can soon educate the people 
to look for his exhibits when passing his 
store, and thus get himself and his busi- 
ness talked about, which is effective ad- 
vertising indeed. 


CHANGE THE DISPLAY FREQUENTLY. 


Window displays should be changed 
once a week, or at longest once in two 
weeks if the arrangement is particularly 
good. Representatives of local papers, 
always on the lookout for news, will fre- 
quently give the druggist’s window at- 
tractions nice notices in the local col- 
umns gratis, and such notices are really 
better than any paid advertisement he 
could obtain. It pays to ‘stand in”’ 
with newspaper reporters, and druggists 
should cultivate their friendship. A 
cigar occasionally to men, or a glass of 
some new soda fountain drink, should 
the reporter be one of the ‘‘ new women,”’ 
are never lost on these makers of news. 


WHERE PRACTICAL ASSISTANCE CAN BE 
LOOKED FOR. 


The tasteful arrangement of show win- 
dows offers a fine opportunity to the en- 
terprising druggist to show his originali- 
ty and ingenuity. Splendid hints on this 
work are frequently given in the phar- 
maceutical papers, and we wish to say 
right here that no class of trade journals 
show more enterprise and give so much 
valuable practical assistance to their sub- 
scribers as do the papers published in the 
interest of the drug trade. These sug- 
gestions can often be adopted in their en- 
tirety or moditied to suit local conditions. 
Inclosed windows are best for displays. 
Open ones are not safe to leave expensive 
goods in, and besides offer no protection 
from dust and fliesinsummer. The class 
of goods exhibited should be suited to the 
season. We give descriptions of some 
displays that have proved attractive. 
The scope of this paper will not permit 
many that might be given. A display 
available at any time of the year is 


A SOAP WINDOW. 


Place in the center a quantity of some 
special bargain in toilet soap and mark 
the price on a neat card attached to the 
goods. On one side pile up, in log cabin 
style, large bars of mottled Castile soap; 
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on the other side place a corresponding 
lot of white Castile bars. In an evapo- 
rating dish place a quantity of green 
soap (U. S. P.) and set well forward. 
Near it have a card with the name on, as 
few observers would otherwise know 
what it is. Also fill a shallow box with 
powdered soap and stick one corner of a 
name card in it. Place another shallow 
box full of cut soap bark with name card 
near the front. Soap bark, while not 
adapted to toilet use, still is sufficiently 
related to soap in many of its properties 
to be admitted in a window display. 
Suspend from the window light fixture a 
large placard, on which print the follow- 
ing: 


THE SOAP IN THIS WINDOW 


dissolved in the 
necessary water, will produce 


: 17,000,000 (estimated) SOAP BUBBLES : 
: and 


A WORLD OF CLEANLINESS. 


During the summer or early fall 
A DISINFECTANT WINDOW 


will help sale; and benefit the community 
in a hygienic way. An effective display 
can be made in this manner. 

On the floor of the window, in the cen- 
ter, place a large pileof copperas. Wrap 
up a number of 1-pound packages of the 
stuff and label each. Put a card on pile 
of copperas marked 

CHEAP BUT GOOD. 


A Pound for 5 Cents. 


On top of the pile place a bottle of 
carbolic acid crystals. Arrange around 
the copperas groups of such other dis- 
infectants and germicides as you may 
have in stock ; chloride of lime, anti- 
septic liquid, Labarraque’s solution, dis- 
infecting powder, etc. From the light 
fixture suspend a large placard with the 
old but true saying: 


PrrrrTr rr iT rrr Tr rrrrrrrr rr rr rrr rrrrer rrr iri rs iis) 


AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION 


is worth a 
POUND OF CURE. 
AN EARLY WINTER WINDOW. 


Late in the fall, or in early winter, a 
very attractive display to advertise 
‘* rock-and-rye’’ and cough preparations 
generally may be made in towns where 
electric lights are used in this way. 

Make a cardboard cone 16 or 18 inches 
high, 5 or 6 inches diameter at the base, 
and just large enough at the top to take 
in the stem of an incandescent electric 
light bulb. Paint cone a dull gray or stone 
color and pencil it to look like blocks 
of stone laid upon each other to repre- 
sent a lighthouse.- On floor of window 
place a large piece of mirror, one edge 
against the front. Set up — light- 
house a little to one side and back of 
center of glass. Run the light wire over 
bottom of window and over the mirror, 
up through the cone tothe bulb. Fasten 
lighthouse securely to the mirror with 
pieces of strong gummed paper or rub- 
ber adhesive plaster. Then about the 


base of the lighthouse and running back 
covering the light wire, make a “‘ ledge ”’ 
of rock candy, using the white and 
brown varieties. 


All around the edge 











of the mirror place the candy in an ir- 
regular way to represent a rocky and 
indented shore. Oft at one side, away 
from the lighthouse, a pier should be 
built of stick licorice, jutting out over 
the mirror. A piece of white soap, cut 
into pencil shape, should be used to mark 
irregular and broken, wavy lines over 
the surface of the mirror to give the 
‘* wave’ and ‘‘ white cap”’ effects of a 
choppy sea. A small toy sailboat placed 
out on the ‘“‘ water”? toward front of 
window and headed for the pier helps 
out the effect. The portion of the win- 
dow not taken up by the scene should 
be used to display packages of the vari- 
ous cough remedies kept in stock. A 
card placed against back of window 
should read: 


BREAKERS AHEAD! 
Try one of these 


COUGH BREAKERS. 


A window arranged in this manner 
looks well in daytime, but is especially 
attractive at night when the lighthouse 
is illuminated. 


A THANKSGIVING WINDOW. 


The week before Thanksgiving heap 
the entire floor of the window with 
freshly dried leaf sage. Arrange with 
some farmer who grows it for a supply. 
A few pounds make an immense bulk 
and the cost is small. Have some 1- 
ounce packages, neatly wrapped and 
labeled, distributed about the edge of 
the pile of sage and marked ‘‘ 5 cents.’’ 
On a large placard say something like 
this: 

SAGE ADVICE. 
The dressing for your 
THANKSGIVING TURKEY 
needs a bit of this 
FINE LEAF SAGE 
to give it 
THE FINISHING TOUCH. 


A display to attract the attention of 
Christmas shoppers should have about 
it suggestions of the spirit of the season, 
a reminder of the approaching holidays, 
and should give promise of help in check- 
ing off the shopping list upon an inspec- 
tion of the goods the store has to offer. 
An attractive window may be arranged 
with but little expense other than time, 
to represent 


**SANTA CLAUS CAPTURED.”’ 


A very rotund effigy of a man (the 
size to be governed by the space your 
window affords) is made with a Santa 
Claus mask for a face and with white 
hair and beard. Dress the figure in the 
typical costume of St. Nicholas, bright 
red coat and cap trimmed with white 
fur (absorbent cotton in strips will an- 
swer), blue breeches, leather belt, black 
oilcloth high boots with white fur (cot- 
ton) at the tops. Provide a large budget 
for his back. We will presume that the 
window is an inclosed one ; if an open 
one is to be used, a temporary inclosure 
should be made by putting up a light 
framework and covering with muslin. 
Arrange the window as an interior of a 
room, carpet on the floor and a few small 
chairs in the corners. Against the back 
of the window, in the center, build a 
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box like structure extending from floor 
to ceiling to represent a chimney. Make 
a fire place opening in the lower part of it 
and put a small mantel shelf above the 
fire place. Arrange a!pair of andirons 
with some pieces of charred wood on 
them in the fire place. Some ashes 
thrown on the bottom of the fire place 
helps out the realism. On each side of 
the chimney bang a small framed picture. 
On the mantel shelf place a few orna- 
ments and in the center a small clock 
with the hands pointing to 12. Place 
the effigy in a recumbent position rest- 
ing on hands and one knee, face toward 
the front and a little to one side of the 
center, the feet almost inside the fire- 
place. On the foot of the straight leg 
attach a large steel trap that is fastened 
by a chain and staple to the floor. Ar- 
range the budget, which is partly filled 
with all sorts of goods suitable for gifts, 
in such a manner as to appear to have 
spilled half its contents on the floor, 
where goods are placed about in a helter 
skelter manner to carry out the idea of 
an accident to St. Nick. In one corner 
of the window place a card reading : 


SANTA CLAUSE CAPTURED! 


: ST. NICK’S MISFORTUNE 4 
: is YOUR OPPORTUNITY. : 


Come in and secure 


HOLIDAY GIFTS at prices as low as 
St. Nick’s pride. 


: THE SLEIGH LOAD is open for your : 
Inspection inside. . 


An Easter Attraction. 


if your store has a large window or an 
open one that, if not sufficiently large, 
will allow an extension, a very attractive 
display that will sell quantities of Easter 
dyes can be made as described below : 

If possible have the floor space of win- 
dow 6 feet square. Cover floor with 
large rug or pieces of carpet. Puta rail- 
ing around the window if not otherwise 
inclosed. Set a small stand on table in 
center of the window and upon it place 
a supply of uncolored hard boiled eggs 
in a fancy basket. Also procure a num- 
ber of old cups in which to dissolve the 
dyes. Two days before Easter employ a 
pretty girl, 12 to 15 years of age, to busy 
herself in the window coloring eggs, 
which she can be readily taught to do. 
Have the girl wear a fancy costume 
made up of materials of various colors 
corresponding to those of the egg dyes 
offered. In each corner of the window, 
in the foreground, place a pot of Easter 
lilies. Between these flowers make a 
display of Easter dyes for sale and such 
show cards as are furnished by the dye 
manufacturers. Put up a placard read- 
ing : 


BUY YOUR EASTER DYES NOW. 
: Brivg a hard-boiled egg and have it : 
COLORED FREE. : 


A small circular carefully distributed, 
a card in your local paper or a sidewalk 
bulletin —any one or all three, as you like, 
should announce your stock, call atten- 
tion to your window display and impress 
the fact that each person bringing an egg 
may have it colored free, but only one 
egg colored for each person, who must 
be a dye purchaser. The fresh boiled 
eggs that are colored for store samples 
may be disposed of at a slight advance 
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over cost to those who have no time or 
inclination to do the coloring them- 
selves. A card like this will sell all that 
accumulate : 


PUUPeePePeCETeCrrrrerererre eri reer rrr re rrrrr rr ii) 


PERFECTLY FRESH EGGS 
COLORED TO-DAY. 
May be had while they last 


Or if preferred, these colored eggs may 
be given as souvenirs, one egg to be pre- 
sented to every tenth customer who buys 
Easter dyes. In event they are used in 
this way, the proper card will be: 


A BEAUTIFULLY : 
: COLORED EASTER EGG : 


given as a Souvenir to 
EVERY TENTH PURCHASER 
of Easter Dyes. 
YOU may be the lucky tenth. 


eee eee ewe meee ewe me eee eee eet ETHHaeee sete esse eee 


Window placards, if one is not skillful 
with the marking brush, can be made 
very neatly and quickly with the sepa- 
rate type rubber stamp sign markers 
now offered at reasonable prices. Use 
black ink and always see that the _ 
is well inked before placing it on the 
“ paper. With a little care, very nice 
cards can be made in this way. 


ALMANACS, CALENDARS AND PICTURE 
CARDS. 


The use of almanacs is still followed 
by many manufacturers of proprietary 
medicines and specialties. As they rep- 
resent no outlay to the druggist, we have 
always found it policy to distribute them 
if for no other reason than that the 
country people expect to obtain their an- 
nual supply at their druggist’s, and would 
go to some competitor’s store for them if 
you did not havethem. It is a good idea 
to have a correct mailing list of heads of 
families of the community, duplicates of 
which can be made on a mineograph or 
other manifolding device, and supplied 
to proprietary people who wish to mail 
advertising matter with your name on. 
It don’t cost anything to take advantage 
of this class of advertising, and as you 
have the goods in stock the more you sell 
the better. This mail distribution is cer- 
tainly the most effective method of get- 
ting the matter into the hands of possible 
purchasers. 

Fancy calendars as supplied by certain 
proprietors are attractive bits of adver- 
tising, and have for several seasons been 
more popular with the people than al- 
manacs. The field is pretty well cov- 
ered, however, as houses in so many lines 
of business issue them annually. If a 
druggist desires to distribute a calendar 
of his own, it is folly to do so unless he 
can afford to buy something neat and 
artistic, that will be given place on the 
wall over the ordinary ones. As cheap 
calendars usually come in highly colored, 
coarse lithograph work, the most attract- 
ive and elegant calendars for druggists 
are those made up of half-tone reproduc- 
tions of famous paintings. These are 
real works of art and are appreciated by 
the people who are surfeited by the gaudy 
colored calendars in common use. Cai- 
endars as described above cost from $4 to 
$12 or $15 per hundred, according to 
size. We believe there are better adver- 
tising methods than calendar distribut- 


ing, and we repeat that unless you can 
afford to buy good ones, don’t buy any. 

Picture cards, although of doubtful 
value as an advertising medium, should 
always he kept in reserve to give to chil- 
dren who are sent to the store. They 
frequently ask for them and should never 
be disappointed by not receiving any. 
The good will of children can bring many 
a nickel to your till, and picture cards go 
a long way toward keeping you “on the 
good side’ of the rising generation. 
Suppose they do rush in occasionally 
after school, and noisily shout, ‘‘ Gimme 
a picture card, mister?’’ You did it 
yourself when a child! As to the adver- 
tising matter on the cards, it is a ques- 
tion whether one-fourth of it is read by 
the adult members of the families whom 
the children represent. Cards saturated 
with perfame, thus exhibiting the odor 
of the goods advertised, are probably the 
most effective of all picture card adver- 
tising, and serve a useful purpose in in- 
troducing the goods. 

A method of advertising that every 
druggist can afford to use, and which we 
have found almost indispensable, is the 


Sidewalk Bulletin 


to which we had referred above. A 
convenient sized bulletin board is 20 x 42 
inches. It should be double and hinged 
at the top, with a long hook between, 
about the middle, to keep the sides from 
spreading toofar. A clean sheet of paper 
pasted on each side provides a background 
tor the lettering, which can be done with 
a medium sized camel’s hair marking 
brush and lampblack or colored marking 
ink. Colored inks make the handsomest 
bulletins and are easily made, the base of 
them being japan dryer thinned with 
turpentine. American vermilion, orange, 
chrome yellow, light or medium chrome 
green, Indian red, ultramarine blue, all 
in dry form, mixed with the base make 
pretty colors and give nice effects. Don’t 
use a small blackboard and chalk. It 
soon becomes blurred and indistinct and 
is not so easily read as the one described. 


Soda Water. 


It is a much debated question whether 
to class soda water as an advertisement 
or as merchandise from which a direct 
profit is to be realized. With us it is 
both, and can be made to serve this 
double purpose in any drug store if 
proper attention is given to it. If you 
are indifferent about your soda fountain 
—operating it just because your competi- 
tors serve soda and because the people 
expect you to have it—your soda will be 
indifferent, if indeed it escapes being 
poor, and you will have reason to look 
upon your soda business as unprofitable. 
However, if you serve good soda, using 
ice freely; make heavy syrups from gran- 
ulated sugar, and flavor with pure fruit 
juice and first quality extracts; if you 
draw sparkling water charged to at least 
160 pounds gas pressure and serve it 
daintily at a clean fountain, the soda 
water business will take on a new phase 
when it comes to taking up the day’s re- 
ceipts. If ice cream soda is served, use 
good cream and be as liberal with it as 
the cost will permit. Good ice cream 
can be bought from 60 to 75 cents per 
gallon; if you have time and are prepared 
to make it yourself, it will not cost much 
over 50 cents os gallon. The quantity 
used in each glass should not add more 
than 1 cent to the cost to allow a profit 
at five cents per glass. Vanilla flavor 
should be used in ice cream for soda; un- 
flavored cream is not satisfactory because 
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the flavor of the soda syrup does not pen- 
etrate the cream sufficiently to impart 
enough flavor to it. However, even in 
an ice cream soda town, the sale of phos- 
phate, drinks can be worked up with a 
little effort to a very nice figure, and 
there is profit in phosphates, you know, 
besides requiring less time to serve and 
drink. Paper straws only should be used 
in serving phosphates, as the natural ones 
are too small, and many are cracked and 
musty. Placards announcing new drinks, 
placed about the soda fountain, are al- 
ways read and are good mediums for 
pushing phosphate drinks, A few exam- 
ples will illustrate our idea of soda foun- 
tain cards: 


These STRAWS Show : 
The way the PHOSPHATES go, : 
Lemon, 


Celery, Cherry, 


Orange, Claret, Pep-Kola. : 
A small bunch of paper straws tied with 


a bright colored ribbon ornaments the 
upper left hand corner. : 


RINGING 


Phrases 
on SOUND Doctrine. 





. :0:— ‘ 
:CELERY PHOSPHATE will make your head: 
“CLEAR AS A BELL.” 


It gives TONE to the stomach and 
induces SOUND digestion. 


PYeORTTTERE CIELO TIC rerrrerrerrrrryrTerrrrei rrr rere 


Try 
MINT NECTAR. 
Each glass a suggestion of 
4 COOL SHADE and 


VERNAL FRAGRANCE. : 


Pee meet e eee ener em eee aera ae ttt eeee esses sess eeeees® 


These cards can be neatly printed with 
the rubber type outfit mentioned in con- 
nection with window placards. Ex- 
amples of soda water advertisements for 
—— space are given under that 

ead. 


Circulars 


can be used to advantage periodically 
to advertise such specialties as are manu- 
factured in the pharmacy. Their effect- 
iveness depends upon two points: 1, 
the manner in which they are prepared, 
and 2, the thoroughness of distribution. 
A good circular should be written in a 
clear, convincing style, and should not 
contain too much matter. Short sen- 
tences, each making a point, will be read; 
wordy circulars are most likely to be 
thrown aside with scarcely more than 
a glance. In distributing, it is unwise 
to trust the work to boys unless some one 
from the store goes along to see that the 
work is well done. We have known 
hundreds of circulars to be thrown under 
gutter crossings and into water ways 
by boys who were employed to do the 
work at a stated price for the job. Of 
course, the results were disappointing. 
A careful house-to house distribution, if 
the circular is well written, cannot fail 
to make some business. 


POSTAL CARDS 


either printed or engrossed by means of 
the mimeograph or similar process can 
be used in lieu of a circular, and ‘‘ Uncle 
Sam ’’ will distribute them most effect 
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ively. Postal cards calling attention to 
any special line of goods, as holiday 
novelties, a new invoice of perfumes, 
etc., or an invitation to call for samples 
of specialties you wish to introduce, are 
always effective. 


CIRCULAR LETTERS 


are better than ordinary circulars be- 
cause the mode of distribution (through 
the post office): takes them into the 
house and places them directly into the 
hands of the family buyer, usually the 
lady of the house. They cost more than 
postal cards because they require en- 
velopes as well as stamps, but they 
afford an opportunity to say more on the 
subjects presented and’ create a better 
impression generally. Circulars and cir- 
cular letters should be neatly printed on 
first-class quality of paper. Envelopes 
for mailing advertising matter should be 
of XX or XXX white paper. Avoid the 
use of cheap manila or yellow en- 
velopes. It takes a great deal of excel- 
lence in composition, type work and gen- 
eral effect to counteract the negative 
impression of a 1-cent stamp. Circular 
letters get double the attention when 
enclosed in a sealed envelope bearing a 2- 
cent stamp, and if the business will jus- 
tify the expense, it is best to send them 
out that way. 


A PRINTING OUTFIT. 


The frequent need of small jobs of 
printing in the store of a hustling drug- 
gist, perhaps only a few hundred copies 
of an announcement or a small card or 
circular for which the job printer must 
charge comparatively high rates, makes 
a small printing press and outfit of great 
service to the man of ideas. It permits 
a more frequent use of that powerful 
business factor, printers’ ink, and will 
save its cost in a very short time. Or- 
dinary shop and prescription labels can 
be obtained from the label houses better 
and cheaper than the druggist could 
print them himself; the utility of the 
printing outfit is in the advertising end 
of the business. A self-inking press, 
chase 4 x 6 or larger, with a small assort- 
ment of type, furniture, leads, ink, etc., 
with explicit instructions on type setting 
and small press work, are offered by sev- 
eral houses at moderate expense. There 
is much spare time in the average drug 
store which such an outfit affords oppor- 
tunity to fill and make profitable getting 
out a new card or circular referring to 
some branch of the business. The work 
is very fascinating, and after a little ex- 
perience you will be pleased with the 
creditable appearance of the jobs turned 
out. Envelopes, tags, circulars, postal 
cards, business cards and letterheads 
can be printed at small expense for paper 
and ink. Paper bags, now much used in 
putting up goods, can be printed with 
the druggist’s card or other advertise- 
ment and look much better than when 
done with a rubber stamp. Our experi- 
ence has proved conclusively that a print- 
ing outfit of this kind is a profitable in- 
vestment. 

While all the foregoing methods are 
useful in the struggle for publicity, there 
is no medium that can be compared in 
value to 


Newspaper Advertising. 
The judicious use of space in local 


papers in the smaller cities and towns 
always brings results. In large cities the 


cost of space is too great to permit the 
retail druggist to use enough of it to 
make any impression. 


A little card of 


an inch or two, single column, will be 
hopelessly overshadowed by the “‘ noisy ”’ 
display type advertisements of the dry 
goods stores and clothing houses. Per- 
haps the only part of the large metro- 
politan newspapers where a druggist’s 
small advertisement of special prepara- 
tions or specifics will be noticed is in 
the ‘‘ want’ or ‘‘ personal’’ columns, 
where the cost of space is not out of 
reach. Even there the use of space will 
scarcely pay any but druggists in the 
very heart of the city. The suburban 
druggist would simply be throwing his 
money away. 


THE USE OF SPACE, 


In small cities and towns where almost 
every family takes and reads the local 
papers, the newspaper offers a splendid 
opportunity for the druggist to keep the 
residents in his territory informed on 
seasonable goods they need and he has 
for sale. The size of space used must be 
governed by the cost. Two and one-half 
inches, double column, or 5 inches single 
column, affords all necessary room for a 
druggist’sadvertisement. Space this size 
in a daily paper in towns of 5,000 to 
10,000 population should be obtainable at 
not more than $30 per year, payable 
quarterly. If this is more expense than 
the business justifies, 3 inches single col- 
umn will serve a good purpose and costs 
considerably less. 


POINTS TO BE OBSERVED. 


Advertisements in daily papers should 
be changed at least once a week; in 
weekly papers once in two weeks is often 
enough. Advertisements to accomplish 
their purpose must catch the eye by use 
of some attractive heading or illustra- 
tion, hold the attention by means of a 
clear, easily read style of statement, and 
convince the reader by offering telling 
facts that show how a purchase will 
benefit the buyer. You may fail to em- 
body all these points in your work when 
you first begin writing advertisements, 
but some thought, patient practice and 
a careful study of the advertising pages 
of the high class magazines will help 
you greatly in gaining ideas and getting 
up satisfactory advertisements. The 
services of professional advertisement 
writers may be had at moderate expense, 
and, even if it is not considered neces- 
sary to have all your advertisements 
prepared by them, a few from these ex- 
perienced men may give you valuable 
pointers as to ‘‘ just how ”’ to do it your- 
self that will be worth more than the 
cost of the advertisements. 


THE USE OF OUTS. 


Cuts are very useful in making adver- 
tisements attractive. Ready made and 
inexpensive cuts suited to the needs of 
druggists are now offered by several 
prominent pharmaceutical journals. The 
departments of these journals devoted to 
druggists’ advertising are full of prac- 
tical hints and examples that deserve 
close study. 

Goods from every department of the 
store should receive notice as they come 
in season and an occasional mention of 
the prescription department will serve to 
remind your readers of your facilities for 
this important branch of the business. 

Be your own proof reader, otherwise 
mistakes will appear in your advertise- 
ments. 

[A number of striking suggestions for 
newspaper advertisements accompanying 
the or’s MS. are held for future 
use. 
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Save a printed copy of each advertise- 
ment as it appears and paste it in a scrap 
book kept for the purpose. It forms a 
complete record of your advertising and 
will help you on your next year’s work 
as well as show you any improvement 
you may make. 


Schemes. 


Almost daily, druggists are offered ad- 
vertising schemes that are exploited by 
their promoters as sure money makers 
for any one who takes hold of them. 
There is always a ‘‘string’’ to these 
schemes, the most common one being a 
‘**quantity purchase ’’ of some new pro- 
prietary. It is safe to let the ‘‘ other 
fellows ’’ embrace,these opportunities (7?) 
if they see fit. The druggist who buys 
his own space and uses it properly has 
no need of scheme advertising. 

Druggists are frequently solicited to 
take space in programmes published by 
various entertainment committees from 
churches, societies, etc. No direct bene- 
fit should ever be expected from such 
mediums. The only probable effect is 
the indirect one of maintaining the good 
will and friendly influence of the solici- 
tors, usually prominent ladies. Such 
advertising expenditure, which it is some- 
times policy to make, should be properly 
charged to contributions to charity and 
not to the advertising account. 


DRUG STORE NEWSPAPER. 


Small four or eight-page papers, 
such as ‘‘ Rustler’s Drug News,” or 
similar title, nicely printed on good pa- 
per and illustrated, containing sprightly 
paragraphs about drug store articles 
in common use in every household. 
are furnished at reasonable rates by a 
number of publishers. When carefully 
circulated, they make effective adver- 
tisements. 


Don’t Cut Prices! 


Avoid cutting prices; as an advertise- 
ment--it defeats its own purpose. You 
advertise for business in order to make a 
profit, if you curtail your profits to gain 
business you accomplish nothing but the 
demoralization of what business you 
already have. If but one druggist ina 
town cuts prices and all the others main- 


‘ tain the regular schedule, the cutter 


would have the advantage, but druggists 
have learned to fight the cutter with his 
own weapons and at once reduce their 
prices as low or lower than his. It is 
surprising how many instances there are 
when some druggist in a community gets 
the idea that he can cut prices and get 
the bulk of his competitors’ trade before 
they ‘“‘geton’’ tohisscheme. The great 
question to which all druggists anxiously 
await an answer is, ‘‘ Will we have 
the cutter with us always?’’ Price cut- 
ting as an advertisement seems to have 
been copied from department store 
methods of bargain advertising. The 
drug cutter, however, overlooks the fact 
that while reduced prices may induce 
people to buy muslins, calicoes and other 
dry goods in advance of their actual needs, 
it is rarely if ever the case that any one 
will buy patent medicines just because 
they are cheap and they think they may 
need them at some future time. 

Taken in its entirety, the druggist’s 
advertising field isa wide one. If closely 
studied and extravagance cautiously 
guarded against, there is nothing con- 
nected with his business that will prove 
more interesting and render such liberal 
returns, 
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Side Lines for Druggists, 


FIRST PRIZE ESSAY. 


By JoHN W. BALLARD, 


Davenport, Ia. 


HAT a business in which some new 
thing is brought to it almost every 
day, and if all that the silver-tongued 
salesmen say were true, all that the drug- 
gists had to do was to place in stock— 
and his wealth would soon be great-—that 
such a business should be seeking new 
side lines seems paradoxical. It is true, 
nevertheless, and what is the reason? 


THE PREVAILING DECADENCE. 


For some time past there has come to 
us through our pharmaceutical journals 
a cry from the pineclad mountains of 
Maine to the Golden Gate of the Pacific, 
and from the Great Lakes to where the 
Great Gulf washes the shores of the 
Sunny South, the burden of which is the 
decadence of the drug trade, and the rea- 
son is because so many former side lines 
have been diverted from the drug trade, 
and the pharmacist, once a manufac- 
turer, has ceased to be such and has be- 
come more of a merchant than ever. 

The evident design in this competition 
is to draw out suggestions for side lines 
that are profitable, to give such that the 
ordinary pharmacist can put in stock, 
bearing in mind that capital is limited, 
to state what extra capital is required 
and the net profit or percentage of profit 
that may be expected. 

In all the illustrations where the figures 
are given, they are correct and taken 
from actual experience. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. 


A groat many amateurs in this line 
have been ‘‘ developed ’’ in the last few 
years. It comes right inline with the 
drug trade, at least the chemical part of 
it. Aside from these he must have hand 
cameras, card stock, plates, albums (to 
hold prints), trays (for developers), films, 
lamps, etc., etc. To start in this busi- 
ness without previous knowledge, it 
would probably bs best to securé the en- 
tire outfit from a regular photographic 
supply house. After that one would 
find very many articles that would nat- 
urally be carried in regular stock, as the 
sulphite and hyposulphite of soda, pyro- 
gallic acid, graduate glasses, funnels, 
litmus paper, and would after that first 
purchase be included in regular drug 
stock. The following data was given the 
writer by a dealer (nota druggist), and 
therefore everything was outside stock. 

His investment was less than $400 : 
the profits from 15 to 75 per cent. Stock 
was turned from two to four timesa 
year. If weallow an average of 25 per 
cent. and take the smallest number times 
that stock could be turned, it would 
show a profit of $200. The query might 
be raised, Is it necessary for the dealer 
to understand the art of photography ? 
No, but itis true in this line as in all 
businesses, the better you know them 
the more business you can do. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND SUPPLIES. 


In a city large enough to support a 
music store, these would naturally be 
ruled out. But there are many places 
too small for this, and yet in a large 
number of American homes some instru- 
ment is used, and new music is in con- 
stant call, and even by one who is not a 


musician, many of the minor instru- 
ments can be sold. The extent to which 
this line can be developed is only limited 
by the amount of capital at command. 


BAKING POWDER. 


The number on the market now is le- 
gion, but the number of these that are 
reliable, that are composed of ingredients 
that are harmless, is really few. The 
pharmacist should deserve and generally 
has the confidence of his patrons, and 
when’ you call their attention to an ar- 
ticle that they all use, simply stating that 
you claim no patent on it, but make it of 
cream of tartar that is pure, and add the 
exact amount of bicarbonate soda to ex- 
actly neutralize, that your price is no more 
than any standard brand, they believe 
what you say, and trying, find what you 
say to be true, you have made a cus- 
tomer that may be a regular one in years 
to come. 

The following figures show the output, 
together with the cost of manufacture, 
for the first year: 


200 1-pound tin boxes.............. $2.25 $4.50 
COU SD | ROG ee Rn ee ene 50 
106 %-pound cream tartar ......... 22 23.47 
53 44-pound bicarb. soda........... 05 1.60 
40 pounds powdered starch........ .05 2.00 

SROMOMUIOMN fic: aise tea Hoemien seesaw atniacie $32.07 


Selling price 200 pounds at 40c. equals 
$80 ; net profit, $47.93. 

This makes a powder that is equaled 
by few and excelled by none; it requires 
no investment outside of regular stock, 
except for cans, labels and a mixer and 
sifter, about $10. 


OPTICAL GOODS. 


People are being educated to the fact 
that a pair of spectacles may be cheap 
for the purse, but, if not properly ad- 
justed, expensive to the eye. The use of 
eye-glasses is much more prevalent than 
formerly. This perhaps, not because the 
vision of the present generation is more 
defective, but because we now know how 
to remedy these defects. A good line of 
these goods can be handled at a profit, 
but to be an expert in this pays much 
better, and a twelve weeks’ course in an 
optical school now so educates one that 
with the proper trial lenses spectacles 
can be adjusted by the pharmacist to 
give every satisfaction. 

As to the profit in this, I give the state- 
ment of one who tried. His investment 
in stock and lenses was less than $300. 
His yearly net profit over $200. 

STATIONERY. 

Most druggists carry some, but many 
could increase the line to advantage. 
The selection of goods in this line must 
be varied according to your customers. 
Were my trade with those well to do in 
this world’s goods, I should stock with 
the very best, and always he up to date 
in styles, and if possible carry a line not 
carried by any one else. If near a school 
cheaper lines must be made a feature. 
In fact the rule is always good, to ‘‘ keep 
what the people want.” 

CULINARY EXTRACTS. 

So great has been {the competition in 
this line, and such the demand for low- 
priced goods, that the market is flooded 
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with bottles containing yellow colored, 
bitter tasting liquids, gaudily labeled 
‘* quadruple extract of lemon,” and others 
with dark, murky fluids, purporting to 
be preparations of Mexican vanillas, 

Attempts to flavor custards, cakes, 
creams, etc., with such so-called flavors 
have led many a family to resort to the 
fruit itself. 

But good flavoring extracts can be 
made; pharmacists know how and can 
make them. The pharmacist can explain 
and illustrate the difference between the 
delicate, pleasing flavor of the Mexican 
vanilla and the rank odor of tonka. 

I give below figures showing the cost 
of putting up flavoring extracts: 


Extract Lemon. 


MEE DAME OLSON oid so n5 ia cc cccdadecedeeds $1.50 
ER UEIN weer oicaccvcea scans vcaceevecneses 1.75 
CHEE NM NEE FIIOING fo bcs occs.« arcincie sieves corceetnues 40 
Riper MATION oO iad on Cacae Vedlacea wens 7.50 

Cost per tii ci eaten ca $11.15 


This retailed for $36, showing a net profit 
of $24.85. 
Extract Vanilla. 


REE NOD DOUMCI 5 cSicicisine0ssmeacinsgasnsisine 
144 Cartons......... ; ‘ar 
dss accgqkenernsedi pesees 
EG WM a och 55 cae dinasevcdccedcsoecusien 





CORE MEP GUOOB Sia. 655 decesiaccacccaceesee 
DHS 18 TOURNOO Mliscses sccciceveis dciceseieaeseoee 


Over a gross of each was retailed the 
first year, and better than this, the retail 
grocery trade soon called for these goods, 
and later the wholesale grocers, and five 
gross orders are not unusual. So much 
for good goods put up in an attractive 
style. 

GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS. 

A small sideline you say. True, and 
yet hardly any store but what can net as 
much or more from these by simply dis- 
playing as from Easter egg dyes, over 
which some make quite an effort. 

GOLD FISH. 

A well kept aquarium is an attraction 
that paysin itself. The sale of the fishes 
nets a profit that is not to be, despised in 
these hard times, and with it goes the 
fish globes, foods, etc. 

BICYCLES. 

These cannot be handled in all stores, 
and they are perhaps more adapted to 
the smaller towns and country stores. 
The profit in the first sale of a wheel is 
perhaps limited, but the special attach- 
ment, supplies and repairs are proving 
quite an item. One wheel of several 
styles should be in stock, at least half a 
dozen. Many who do not purchase will 
rent and pay such prices as to make keep- 
ing them a good investment. The ‘most 
satisfactory part will be found in the 
sale of the special attachment, lanterns, 
bells, etc., etc. 

CONFECTIONERY. 


Nothing is so generally popular as con- 
fectionery. The assortment and kinds 
must vary with the location. A store 
situated in the outskirts of a city and 
near a school carried a stock of the 
cheaper goods, and no more staple stock 
was carried. An account kept for sev- 
eral weeks showed average sales $10 per 
week, of which one-half was profit. 
Stores on the main business street will 
do a more satisfactory business by hand- 
ling some well-known brand, such as 
Huyler’s or Lowney’s, as they are sold in 
higher priced packages and are in more 
general request. 

This list does not exhaust the side lines, 
but enough has been said to show that 
they are profitable, and those cited can 
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be handled by almost any pharmacist. 
Let druggists get all the side lines they 
can handle and show their grit by push- 
ing them. 


“°Tis Grit, that makes the man, 
The lack of it the chump. 

The only way to get there, boys, 
Is to hang on and hump.” 





The Best Three Soda Syrups. 


Prize Formulas. 


By H. B. DuNHAM. 
Boston, Mass, 


The prize of $10 for the best three 
formulas for soda fountain syrups has 
been awarded to H. B. Dunham of Bos- 
ton, Mass., for the formulas given below: 


Wild Strawberry Phosphate. 
Syrup strawberry (from juice)..Ovj 
Syrup lemon, 

Fresh infusion wild cherry, 

|, | ees Seer > iiss 

Dissolve the acid in the infusion and 
add with the lemon syrup to the syrup of 
strawberry. 

Serve without foam in thin mineral 
glasses. 


| a0; 


Champagne Kola. 

OD DUET sss shone h6sGassvesen 1 Ib. 

eee zj 

Dissolve both in a little hot water, 
strain and mix with 

PRS ON oss eesissseseweenees ZV 

Se eee eer 3 iij 

Ether acetic, tt 

Ether perlargonic, — 

Rock candy syrup.............. 1 gal. 


Serve without foam. 





*Fine grape jelly can be obtained in 27 pound 
sealed pails at 9 cents per pound. 


Cold Ripe Persimmon. 
BIGRDOREOIC 6 vane wses. onnuee dj 
SSO. 653 oS vetvaenseas oe Zss 
MES sh okt nus esscsnessse ese 1 Ib. 
Mix and put in gallon bottle. 
Evaporated apricots........ 1 Ib 

ens re Cong. 14 
RENIN Ske os kasd ee asmss>ekar 5 1b. 


eee eee 31) 
Carmine color sufficient to make 
bright persimmon color. 


Boil the apricots in water until the 
fruit swell and soften. Use in a covered 
porcelain kettle. 

(a.) Pour off the hot water into the gal- 
lon bottle and shake until chocolate is dis- 
solved. 

(b.) Mix the 5 pounds of sugar with the 
apricots, melt and strain by expression, 
washing residue with a little hot water 
before throwing away. Mix a and b. 
When cool add the rose water and color- 
ing. 

Serve in tall glasses with plenty of 
foam—cream when desired. 


The Prize New Soda Syrup. 


Kola-Kolo. 
By H. L. GRIMEs, 


Connersville, Ind. 


The following formula is original, and 
has been in use a short time—long enough, 
however, to prove its merit as a trade 
winner: 


Fld. ext. kola (fresh nuts). ...fl. 3 ij 


RRRIOE MNEMD: 55.5055 oo 5sea0es fl. = xij 
Raspberry fruit juice........ fl. = iss 
Liquid acid phosphate....... fil. Ziv 
Fruit acid, citric acid 1 part, 

adowainh dni, AEE Ee fl. Zij 
Syrup, 10 lbs. sugar to1 gal. 

oh SEES een Pee q. 8. Oiv 


Tinct. carmine, q.s. to color deep red. 
Mix. 


Serve without ice cream. Use 1 ounce 





Taraxacin.* 
By L. E. Sayre, 
Member of Research Committee of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association. 

_ Continuing the investigation recorded 
in the preceding volumes of this Associa- 
tion, ’93, 94, and ’95, I have this year 
devoted my time specially to the study of 
the bitter principle taraxacin. In a 
former paper it was stated that the diffi- 
culty in isolating the active principle lay 
in the separation of it from the extrane- 
ous matter with which it seemed to be 





*Read at the Montreal meeting of the Phar- 
maceutical Association. 


in an 8 ounce thin mineral water glass. 
Draw solid and stir gently with a spoon 
when glass is nearly full. It is best to 
draw the plain soda in a second glass and 
pour on tothe syrup—people like to see a 
little manipulation when buying phos- 
phates. Serve a paper straw with each 
glass. This is a splendid thirst allayer 
and never fails to take well. Has a great 
‘*pull’’ with cyclers, men and women, 
when they once try it. The quantity of 
Kola present is small, but owing to the 
peculiar taste of the drug, a larger quan- 
tity makes the Kola after taste too pro- 
nounced 


always contaminated. It was stated that 
all attempts to obtain the bitter principle 
in a crystalline form, free from admix- 
ture with the brownish red extractive, 
had been unsuccessful, and it was my 
opinion that all former reports of taraxa- 
cin in analyses were only the crude bitter 
principle containing this extractive. The 
colorless solutions of the principle on 
evaporation separate resin like globules 
at first, which when evaporated to the 
solid condition now and then show 
needle like crystals, intermingled with 
the above mentioned extraneous mat- 
ter. (?) Whether these crystals, or un- 
crystallizable amorphous globules, were 
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actually the bitter principle was a ques- 
tion. This problem has been one with 
which I have wrestled during the past 
year. 

Before stating the results of this work 
it may be well to go briefly into the his- 
tory of the principle itself. In 1839 
an article appeared by Gustav Polex* 
‘* Ueber das Léwenzahnbitter ’’ (Taraxa- 
cin), in Archiv. der Pharmacie, Second 
Series, Vol. xx., page 50, in which he 
states that he obtained the bitter princi- 
ple in crystalline form by extracting the 
milky juice in distilled water. By this 
means the albuminous substances were 
coagulated, carrying with them the resin, 
fatty matter and caoutchouc, filtering the 
concentrated liquor, and allowing it to 
evaporate spontaneously in a warm place. 
The crude crystals were recrystallized 
from alcohol or water. It would form 
thus arborescent or star shaped crystals. 
These were reported as melting readily, 
non-volatile, having a bitter and rather 
acrid taste, sparingly soluble in cold wa- 
ter, readily soluble in boiling water, alco- 
hol and ether, soluble in concentrated 
acids without decomposition; containing 
no nitrogen. He classed it with the neu- 
tral principles. 

I have gone over the ground of Polex 
myself, and have concluded, as did Kro- 
mayer in 1861, that the crystals obtained 
by Polex did not represent the bitter 
principle. My opinion is that they were 
a mixture of various substances, included 
in which was the taraxacerin of Kro- 
mayer, of which I wili speak later. The 
arborescent and stellate forms from the 
milky juice of Polex have been obtained, 
but on purification of these I have found 
that the bitter substance separated from 
them is not crystalline, leaving behind 
material which is to some extent inor- 
ganic. Kromayer, in Archiv. der Phar- 
macie, 1861, p. 6, 105 and 106, second 
series, is quoted by the editor of that 
journal, L. F. Bley, as having been un- 
successful in obtaining the bitter princi- 


ple. He seems to have gone over Polex’s 
work. 

Abstracting this article, the editor 
says: 


‘‘Fresh root gave upon treatment with 
water fermentable sugar and inulin. In 
the samt were found chiefly sodium 
chloride and potassium nitrate. From 
both with mixed extract crystallizations 
were obtained which represented appar- 
ently Polex’s taraxacin, although the 
isolation of it did not succeed. One ex- 
periment to separate the milky juice 
from the fresh roots gave only 9 gm. 
yield. The dried juice had an acid reac- 
tion, while the milky juice upon separa- 
tion was neutral. The author calls this 
leontodonium. It was dissolved in wa- 
ter, treated with animal charcoal, and 
this taken up with alcohol. The same 
evaporated contained crystals; was dis- 
solved in water and precipitated with 
lead subacetate. The precipitate gave 
upon decomposition only a flat tasting 
syrup. From the principle leontodoni- 
um, insoluble in water, a bitter solution 


*Gustav Polex appears to have been one of 
the early pioneers in plant chemistry. He pub- 
lished articles about the year 1839, as below tab- 
ulated : 

Berberin, Archiv. der Pharm., Second Series, 
Vol. vi., p. 265-281. 

Cheledonin and Pyrrhopin, Archiv. der 
Pharm., Second Series, Vol. xvi., p. 77. 

Ligustrin, Archiv. der Pharm., Second Series, 
Vol. xvii., p. 75. 

Cicutin, Archiv. der Pharm., Second Series, 
Vol. xviii., p. 174. 

Taraxacin, Archiv. der Pharm., Second Series, 
Vol. xx., p. 50. 

Most of the books refer to this and Kromay- 
er’s work somewhat confusedly. 
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was obtained with alcohol, which upon 
concentration separated round, tasteless 
kernels, showing these free from nitro- 
gen. Theultimate'analysis gave C 74.444; 
H 12.686; O 12.870. Kromayer calls this 
material taraxacerin.’’ This would seem 
to be a poor representation of Kromayer’s 
work.* Looking over the current pub 
lications, text books, etc., I find that 
published statements of taraxacin rest 
upon the actual work of Polex in 1839, 
and upon a confusion between ta- 
raxacin, bitter, and taraxacerin, taste- 
less, of Kromayer. Not unfrequently do 
we see attached to the term taraxacin the 
statement of its ultimate composition, as, 
in a text-book on pharmacy, which is 
very frequently consulted, the statement 
is made that ‘‘ taraxacum owes its bit- 
terness to taraxacin, C;H,,O.’’ Now, the 
fact is, there has never been a combus- 
tion made of this principle, and it isa 
question in my mind whether the princi- 
ple has ever been crystallized. Those 
who will take the trouble to go over the 
literature, a bibliography of which is ap- 
pended hereto, wili, 1 think, agree with 
me in this statement. 

It remains for me to state the work of 
the past year upon this subject in my 
own laboratory, the results of which, I 
am pleased to state, seem to be quite 
promising. Fifty pounds of drug were 
extracted with chloroform, the chloro- 
form allowed to evaporate spontaneously 
until a solid or semi-solid extract was 
left behind. Small portions of this ex- 
tractive were taken and several rather 
unsystematic analyses were made. Data 
of all the work was carefully recorded, 
all new developments were carefully 
studied, in order that a process might be 
reached for the isolation of the active 
principle. By the time an amount of 
fluid representing 25 pounds was exhaust- 
ed sufficient data had been collected to 
condyct, an analysis in a satisfactory man- 
ner. The cholroformic extract was 
macerated for several days in 500 ccm. of 
alcohol, with occasional agitation. The 
liquid was then decanted, and the resi- 
due‘ marked ‘‘ A’? washed with alcohol 
until free from bitterness. The alco- 
hclic solution was then evaporated (dis- 





*Kromayer's fullest publication on taraxa- 
cum is found in the publication of a monograph 
ona prize subject under the German Apothe- 
caries’ Union, of which Archiv. Pharm. is the 
organ. This prize research was upon bitter 
ere at large—the monograph was pur- 
chased by Dr. Prescott ; from this I make the 
following translation on taraxacin: “I tried to 
separate the taraxacin from the root and the 
fresh milky juice, but secured it only as an 
amorphous principle. The milky juice has a 
neutral reaction in its fresh condition, but as- 
sumes soon an acid character, while it stiffens 
to‘a friable mass, which soon turns brown 
(Leontodonium). In this respect it shows much 
similarity to the milky juice of Lactuca varie- 
tits, and contains also a body (similar to the 
lactucerin) taraxacerin. ie —— 
to my researches on taraxacin the freshly col- 
lected leontodonium is repeatedly extracted 
with hot water till the remainder no longer 
tastes bitter. The collected washings are 
treated with animal charcoal, and from the 
latter the bitter principle is extracted with al- 
cohol. The alcoholic solution is distilled and 
the residue is precipitated with lead subacetate, 
and the lead removed by H.S, and evaporated 
on a water bath. The colorless very bitter 
mass which remains is treated with ether, 
whereby an acid resin is dissolved. The in- 
soluble portion presents a colorless very bitter 
amorphous mass, which in its property corre- 
sponds to the taraxacin of Polex. The part of 
leontodonium insoluble in water is almost com- 
pletely soluble in strong boiling alcohol. Upon 
long evaporation of the alcoholic solution wart 
aggregations of taraxacerin are separated, 
which upon repeated solution in alcohol and 
slow evaporation-can be secured dazzlingly 
white. Dried at 100 degrees C.. it corresponds 
to the formula G,,oH, O;.”—August Kromayer, 
Die Bitterstoffe und Kratzend-Schmeckenden 
Substanzen, 1861. 


tilled) to about 100 ccm., and an equal vol- 
ume of water gradually added, care being 
taken to avoid emulsifying the resin con- 
tained in the alcoholic solution This 
treatment precipitated most of the resin- 
ous matter soluble in alcohol, which 
gathered in a soft, waxy mass at the bot- 
tom of the vessel. The supernatant 
liquid was then decanted and the residue 


_ marked ‘‘ B’’ was digested with succes- 


sive portions of hot water until free from 
bitterness. These resins ‘‘ A’’ and ‘‘B’”’ 
with the bitter principle correspond to 
what Kromayer in 1861 called leontodo- 
nium. 

The aqueous solution was evaporat 
to about 100 ccm., thus driving off all the 
alcohol and allowing the resinoid matter 
held in solution to deposit. The aqueous 
solution was then shaken with ether to 
remove all traces of resinoid matter. The 
ethereal washing, evaporated and redis- 
solved in water, gave a very bitter solu- 
tion, showing that the bitter principle 
adhered tenaciously to the resinous mat- 
ter. The aqueous solution was evaporat- 
ed to a solid, dissolved in alcohol, the al- 
coholic solution evaporated to a solid, the 
alcoholic extract dissolved in distilled 
water, again evaporated, again treated 
with alcohol, and in this way all proteid 
matter seemed to be gotten rid of. The 
aqueous extractive thus obtained repre- 
sented the bitter principle; this was sol- 
uble in cold water, very soluble in hot 
water, in alcohol, ether and chloroform, 
giving with water a straw colored solu- 
tion, which was intensely bitter. From 
the aqueous, alcoholic, ethereal and chlo- 
roformic solutions an attempt was made 
to crystallize the principle by spontane- 
ous evaporation, evaporating in vacuo, 
etc., but all attempts at crystallization 
were unavailing. It was noticeable, 
however, that the gummy extractive, 
when allowed to deposit in thin film 
on crystallizing dishes, showed under 
the microscope here and there acicu- 
lar crystals of arborescent and stellate 
forms. How to account for these 
seemel impossible; a theory suggested 
itself that it might be due to ammonium 
chloride from the laboratory fumes, 
which were absorbed in the aqueous solu- 
tions in some way. But on further ex- 
amination this was proved not to be the 
case. Finally, after a number of unsuc- 
cessful experiments upon this subject. it 
occurred that these crystals might be due 
to a process of oxidation. The gummy, 
bitter, uncrystallizable substance was 
then dissolved in peroxide of hydrogen 
and allowed to evaporate. Upon exam- 
ining the extractive from the evaporation 
of this solution, it was found that the 
number of crystals had increased enor- 
mously, but that not all the extractive 
had been converted into crystals. The 
residue was repeatedly dissolved in perox- 
ide of hydrogen, and by this process the 
whole mass was converted into crystal- 
line form. Another portion of extractive 
was dissolved in dilute nitric acid, and 
on evaporation of this solution, a solid 
mass of crystals, free from extractive 
matter, was obtained. As a name for 
this derivative of taraxacin. I at that time 
believed taraxacic acid would be appro- 
priate. Quite a quantity of this was 
made and some of it very pure and white. 
The method used was as follows: The 
impure bitter substance was heated on a 
water bath with dilute nitric acid for 
some hours, the solution evaporated and 
water added: the acid solution filtered 
and to it lead acetate was added, which 
precipitated the acid as a very insoluble 
lead salt. After washing this salt with 
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distilled water, it was suspended in dis- 
tilled water and treated with H.S. The 
filtered solution was then evaporated. 
The acid then crystallizes out in long, 
white needles, or in short prisms. 

It was believed then that this result of 
forming an acid from bitter principle by 
oxidation indicated an easy, practical 
method of standardizing taraxacum root; 
the process being to convert the bitter 

rinciple into the acid and weigh it asa 
ead salt. But, to my disappointment, 
on further studying this acid, by observ- 
ing its crystalline form, solubility in dif- 
ferent solvents, by its behavior when 
heated to determine its melting point, by 
sublimation, etc.—to my disappointment 
this crystalline substance was thus identi- 
fied as oxalic acid, the oxidation product 
of somany organic compounds. Whether 
any of the salts of this acid—obtaining it 
by the oxidation of taraxacin—could be 
used as means of assaying the drug or 
not depends on whether or not there is 
anything else in this extractive, called 
taraxacin, which will yield oxalic acid 
when oxidized, and whether the ratio of 
bitter principle'to acid is constant. These 
things can only be determined by experi- 
ment, but of success in this direction I 
have little hope, because of the many 
chances of error involved. Of course, if 
we have found that the crystalline oxida- 
tion product is oxalic acid, we would use 
the calcium salt instead of the lead for 
its estimation. 

It was stated by Polex and by Kromayer 
that the bitter principle of taraxacin was 
wholly indifferent to chemical reagents. 
I have found the bitter principle to be 
quite different from this in characteris- 
tic. It is extremely sensitive to all the 
alkaloidal reagents; phosphomolybdic 
and phosphotungstic acids, platinic chlo- 
ride, gold chloride, tannic acid, etc. On 
precipitating a solution of the bitter prin- 
ciple with phosphomolybdic acid and 
treating the precipitate according to 
Sheibler’s process, namely, by treating 
the precipitate with barium hydrate, 
drying it upon the water bath and 
then extracting it with chloroform or al- 
cohol, I recovered the same bitter princi- 
ple unchanged. On evaporating the su- 
pernatant liquid, first neutralizing the 
soluticn by ammonium hydrate and then 
by sodium bicarbonate, drying the resi- 
due, and extracting it by means of chlo- 
roform, I recovered another quite large 
portion of the same bitter principle. 
From this experiment it would seem that 
phosphomolybdic acid unites with the 
bitter principle, forming a compound 
which is sparingly soluble. On heating 
the bitter principle with water acidulat- 
ed with hydrochloric acid for some time 
it gives at the end of a few hours a de- 
cided reaction with Fehling’s solution, 
but I do not state this as a conclusive 
evidence of its being a glucoside. On 
passing ammonia gas into a chloroformic 
solution of the bitter principle it had the 
effect, after the gas had passed through a 
few minutes, of separating a dark-col- 
ored fluid, which floated on top of the 
chloroform. This dissolved very easily 
in water, giving a very beautiful rose-red 
solution with a slight fluorescence. The 
water solution gave a slight turbidity on 
treatment with HCl, and this is soluble 
inalcohol. Before treatment with NH; 
the bitter principle is very soluble in 
chloroform and not very soluble in water ; 
after treatment the solubility is reversed. 
As to the other constituents of taraxa- 
cum, there have been separated two dis- 
tinct resins, one soluble in chloroform 
and ingoluble in alcohol; another soluble 
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in 80 per cent. alcohol. The latter resin 
when slowly evaporated from alcoholic 
solution separates from it in white, cauli- 
flower like forms. These two resins are 
now under examination, and it is to be 
hoped that by the time the Proceedings 
of this Association are published more 
definite statements concerning their ulti- 
mate composition, as well as the compo- 
sition of taraxacin, will be made. 

For next year’s work I propoze to go 
over the ground, and am negotiating for 
the preparation of a chloroformic extract 
of 100 pounds of drug, as a starting point 
for further investigation. I should state 
before closing that the resins above men- 
tioned, when purified and boiled with 
nitric acid do not yield even a trace of 
crystal on evaporation. The resins are 
oxidized to yellow substances, which are 
only slightly soluble in water; soluble in 
alcohol. The aqueous alcoholic solutions 
are colored intensely red by ammonia. 
These are nitro compounds, undoubtedly ; 
the amido compounds by reduction with 
alcoholic ammonium sulphide are being 
investigated. 

For aid in this work I wish to express 
my indebtedness especially to H. P, 
Cady, Lawrence, Kansas, assistant in 
chemistry. Also to Prof. A. B. Prescott, 
for his valuable assistance in collecting 
the bibliography of the subject. 


a 


To What Extent Should a Can- 
didate for Registration in 
Pharmacy be Required to be 
Familiar With the Subjects of 
Microscopy and Volumetric 
Analysis. 


By T. H. Reep, M.D. 


This question pertains to the work of 
State and Provincial Boards. Let us 
first consider the creation, the function, 
the work of these boards. To obtain 

harmaceutical legislation in a district 
in which none existed before, the phar- 
macists applying to the Legislature in- 
variably urge the public safety as the 
— reason why certain powers should 

e given them to examine all persons 
who would open drug stores; the desire 
being that these persons should prove 
that they might be safely intrusted with 
the putting up of physicians’ prescrip- 
tions and the handling cf poisons. 

The boards thus are created for the 
special purpose of ascertaining if the 
applicant can be considered fairly safe 
in the performance of these duties. The 
business of the boards, evidently, is not 
to inquire into the relative acquirements 
of candidates, nor to erect a high stand- 
ard, nor a low standard, of scientific 
knowledge, nor to test manipulative 
skill; but essentially, and perhaps solely, 
to form a conclusion as to the safety of 
the candidate as a dispenser and phar- 
macist. 

The boards will be composed of so- 
called practical men, the appointments 
being made, it may be, for reasons po- 
litical, social or financial, and from the 
ranks of those who have not themselves, 
in most cases, had any college or scien- 
tific training. 

Registration examinations have been 
heretofore largely, and in many cases 
entirely, by a written paper. This, it 
may be admitted, is the least trouble- 
some method for the examiners, and the 
most expeditious for the candidates, and 
serves to exclude the very ignorant, and, 


as dense ignorance and unsafety go to- 
gether, the result is often satisfactory. 

But would it not be better if the boards 
made their examinations along these 
lines: 

Can this candidate be trusted to notice 
the error of a drug erroneously labeled, 
or decide upon it without a label —say 
cream of tartar and tartar emetic, gen- 
tian root and belladonna root, etc.? Would 
he recognize slips of the pen in prescrip- 
tions as to doses, or in drugs ordered ? 

It is not so much by the sphericity of 
his pills, nor the smoothness of his 
emulsions, nor by his ability to com- 
plete a chemical equation, that the safety 
of the public is secured, but by a suffi- 
cient practical acquaintance with the 
details of pharmaceutical work, and 
familiarity with the appearance and 
doses of drugs and poisons. 

Asaman might be a safe man anda 
successful pharmacist without any prac- 
tice in volumetric analysis or microscopy, 
the best proof of which is, that many of 
the prosperous and even leading men 
who are appointed to boards have no 
practical knowledge of these subjects, it 
seems to me that volumetric analysis 
and microscopy need not be included in 
board examinations for registration. 

Being myself a teacher, I do not belit- 
tle the importance of these subjects in a 
pharmaceutical education. I believe 
that a college diploma is not worth 
much which does not cover a strict ex- 
amination on these subjects; but it is 
registration examinations only which 
are here discussed. 

My conclusions may be stated thus: 

‘* A board examination for registration 
should be almost entirely practical, and 
should comprise the recognition of drugs 
without label, a knowledge of posology, 
a testing as to ability to prepare in pre- 
sentable form moderately difficult pre- 
scriptions, a general knowledge of the 
usual medical action of commonly used 
drugs, and some knowledge of toxicology. 

‘* The subjects of microscopy and volu- 
metric analysis are not required of can- 
didates for registration.”’ 


Correspondenee. 


The Working of the Slot 
Telephone in Chicago. 


To the Editor: 

Sir: Replying to your inquiry, how I 
like the slot automatic telephone, per- 
mit me to ask you to help me in answer- 
ing this very inquiry from untold num- 
bers of retailers. ‘True, I am not a pres- 
idential candidate, yet my time is too 
limited to answer all letters separately, 
much as 1 would like. 

1 The old system telephone was an ex- 
pense, the new system is a revenue to 
me. 

2. The old system crowded out incom- 
ing orders for my business. The new 
system keeps the track clear, and so far 
has increased ,incoming orders about 50 
per cent 

3. Under the old system I was com- 
pelled to listen to the silliest wishy-washy 
talk all day, nay, pay for it. and the free 
lunch part of the system increased this 
nuisance so that it was dangerous and 
risky to attempt to do dispensing work 
Under the new system, only talk that is 
worth money goes over the wire, and 
business talks are always short and to 
the point. That’s why I like and advo- 


cate the new system. Had the druggists 
pulled together, we might have obtained 
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very acceptable concessions from the 
telephone company. Instead of that, the 
druggists quarreled and slung dirt at the 
committee, and the walking delegates of 
the opposition inflated the appetites of 
the druggists to such a state that some 
druggists who had heretofore paid $150 a 
year fora ’phone, now suddenly expected 
to get $1 asquare inch rent per minute 
for the space of the phone We drug- 
gists were in a fair way to get all our 
desires realized, but you have seen in- 
stances where a silvery tongued orator 
transformed a mass meeting of lambs 
into wolves. I am certain this new ar- 
rangement is a good bargain for the tele- 
phone company, but that does not worry 
me. Iam first and foremost and all the 
time for my own and my brother drug- 
gists’ interests. Suppose the new scheme 
makes the telephone company $1,000,000 
or $20,000,000 a year. As long as we 
—— fare well under the deal, what 
of it ? 

To conclude, I am pleased with the 
transformation of the telephone :rown 
of thorns into a golden crown of revenue 
and relief, and in spite of all that is said 
against the slot phones, if you ask those 
who have adopted them, you will find 
that they refuse to change. The very 
druggists who at first opposed the slot 
machine the loudest now are eloquent in 
its praise. W. BopEMANN. 

LAKE AVENUE AND FIFTIETH STREET, CHI- 

cAGO, August 10. 
p= 


Operation of Pharmacy 
Laws in New York. 


The following has been received from 
Sidney Faber, the secretary of the Ger- 
man Apothecaries’ Society : 

Our pharmaceutical laws, as well known, 
are very poorly constructed, and are not 
carried out by our Board of Pharmacy, 
as well illustrated by the five charges 
presented to the secretary of the Board of 
Pharmacy at the July meeting of the 
German Apothecaries' Society. Our 
Board of Pharmacy ought not to consist 
of three physicians aud two pharmacists, 
but the law should be changed so as to 
make it consist of pharmacists only. 
Physicians ought not to be registered as 
pharmacists unless they passed a satis- 
factory pharmacuetical examination. 
There should be only one board for the 
entire State, holding sessions in the chief 
cities/at stated intervals. The exami- 
nation should be the same for all, as a 
country pharmacist ought to possess the 
same knowledge as one in the larger 
cities. The members of the board ought 
to be made State officers and ought to be 
paid out of the State Treasury, into 
which all moneys received for examina- 
tion, etc., ought to be turned. Suits 
for violations of pharmacy laws ought to 
be brought by the district attorneys of 
the counties in which the violations took 
place. 

In order to sweep away the me- 
dixwval state of things at present exist- 
ing, the German Apothecaries’ Society 
drafted a new law, crude it may be and 
susceptible of improvement, but it em- 
bodied the cardinal principles enumer- 
ated —viz., one board for the whole State, 
no physicians to be registered as phar- 
macists unless examined, and a uniform 
administration of the law. 

As things stand at present, the law is 
enforced solely in the case of the pbar- 
macist, but not in the case of dry goods 
dealers violating it. ; 

SIDNEY FABER. 

NEw York City, July 26, 1896 
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Navwertising Nad. Mow, when, and where to Advertise 


PRACTICAL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


CRITICISM AND CONSTRUCTION 


OF ADVERTISEMENTS. 


In Charge of Ulysses G. Manning. 


The department editor will be pleased to criticise any advertisements submitted and 


to suggest improvements. 


Questions answered and advice given. 
dially invited to avail themselves of this help. ” 


Our readers are cor- 


Electrotypes of any three of the cuts published in this series will be furnished for $1.00. 


Order by numbers 





BUILD YOUR BUSINESS. 


T is easy to do business when times 
I are good. Men that were born to 
be mechanics or farmers can get 
along passably well in mercantile lines 
when money is plentiful and buyers are 
numerous. Hard times are unkind to 
the man out of his sphere, but they offer 
opportunities to those who, having talent 
or genius for mercantile pursuits, will 
take advantage of the situation. Finan- 
cial frosts nip the tender plants and 
toughen the harder ones. Those mer- 
chants who continue to thrive during the 
period of depression will have gained a 
tremendous start when times improve. 
There are many merchants who have 
forged continually ahead during the 
past two or three years. You may know 
some of them; I know many of them 
and there are druggists among the num- 
ber. Without exception, those who 
have gained have been live men, thor- 
oughly abreast of the times. Their 
methods are up to date and they have 
been persistent advertisers There never 
was a time when right business man- 
agement and right advertising counted 
for so much as now. Right methods are 
necessary because people spend their 
money with caution. Personal friendship 
and a long established trade will avail 
little if customers can save a trifle or 
secure better service by going elsewhere. 
Right advertising is essential because it 
is the only practicable means by which 
the advantages your store affords can 

be made known. 
This department is to 


pRomnee To help live druggists 
HELP You. make money. The 


business hints and the 
instruction in advertising will be practi- 
cal. There will be as little theory as 
possible, information in most cases being 


gleaned from the experience of success- 
ful merchants and actual advertisers. It 
will reflect also the best that can be 
found in the business and advertising 
journals of the day. Communications 
from readers who have something to say 
on these matters are always welcomed. 

Some phase cf retail advertising will 
be treated in every issue. Advertise- 
ments will be reproduced and, as far as 
possible, ads that have ‘‘ sold goods ”’ 
will be shown. Readers are invited to 
send in their ads, and circulars for criti- 
cism and comment. Advice and infor- 
mation will be given. If you will make 
your advertising troubles known, the 
department may be able to lighten them. 
If you have been a persistent advertiser 
and have failed to get results, there is 
something wrong. If in any of these 
matters the department shall be able to 
give you one good practical hint, the in- 
formation should be worth considerably 
more than the cost of your subscription 
and the trouble of writing. 


In writing for advertising 
information give a_ brief 
history of your business. 
Tell us something of the nature of your 
competition. Tell us just what adver- 
tising you have done and send samples 
of your ads. or circulars. If thereisa 
competitor who is worrying you, send 
samples of his ads. together with your 
own. If you desire your letter or name 
suppressed, mention it. 


WHAT TO 
Tee. 


Many have heard the 
Persian story of the man 
who, having sheltered a 
priest, was presented with a diamond 
by the departing stranger. The visitor 
told him that if he would search dili- 
gently he would find like jewels in end- 
less quantity. The man sold his estate 


ACRES OF 
DIAMONDS. 
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and wandered up and down the earth in 
fruitless search for the hidden wealth. 
In his old age, impoverished and dying, 
he turne] his steps toward the land of 
his nativity. Coming back to his old 
home, his weary feet turned up the sand 
at the edge of a brook where the priest 
had allowed his camel to drink. There, 
mingled with the sand, were the prizes. 
While he sought wealth afar off, there 
were acres of diamonds at his own door. 

I introduce the story here because it 
has one of the best business morals that 
I ever ran across. Druggists every where 
are inclined to believe that they are 
hemmed in by conditions that their 
distant brethren escape. They feel that 
if competition was a little less keen, if 
their particular competitors had a little 
more principle, if doctors prescribed 
more, if their field was larger, or if they 
were surrounded by the delightful kind 
of people that they understand exist 
somewhere, known as “the buying 
class ’’—if they had these things there 
would be some chance for them. But 
examples out of number show that good 
chances exist in out of the way and un- 
expected places. Our acres of diamonds 
usually lie right about us. 


re) It dawned on a Middle 
STUDYING State drug firm that it 
ENVI- was in a favorable situa- 
RONMENT, tion to commence jobbing 
inasmall way. It began, soon removed 
toa larger city, and is now one of the 
largest concerns inthe West. One drug- 
gist, finding that the doctors about him 
would not prescribe, concluded to get at 
them another way. He made physicians’ 
supplies on the side and now has half a 
dozen States for his field. I know a 
number of druggists who in a smaller 
way have made a hit by studying the 
peculiarities of their environment and 
seizing the opportunities presented. One 
in a fruit country has developed a re- 
markable business in spraying materials 
and insect exterminators. Another in 
an essential oil producing district has 
captured the business of the city com- 
mission houses and makes twice as much 
on oils every year as he ever did on 
drugs. Still another, finding there was 
no qualified optician within 40 miles of 
him, fitted bimself, put in a line of spec- 
tacles, sold them at reasonable prices, 
advertised vigorously and made $1,500 
on this side line last year. 

Illustrations could be multiplied. 
Druggists ought to make a constant 
study of these matters, keeping their 
eyes open for opportunities, while in no 
degree losing their interest in the business 
they already have. I believe that the 
‘‘acres of diamonds’? most commonly 
overlooked are the rewards that would 
come if the good stores throughout the 
country were properly advertised. 
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Criticism and Comment. 


A. L. W. asks: ‘‘ How would this do 
for a catch line to go into my ads, and to 
put on fences’?’’ ‘* THERE ARE NO 
BETTER GOODS, THERE ARE NO BETTER 
PRICES THAN W’s.”’ 


Answer: This is most too long. and it 
would be better if the nature of your 
business was always explained. I sug- 
gest: ‘‘ THE BEST DRUGS FOR LESS AT 
ws.” 

*% 
HUGHESVILLE, Pa. 
DEPT. BuSINESS HINTS: 


I send you two ads. The smaller one orig- 


inally appeared in your journal and was used 
by a competitor. he other ad. is my own in 
answer to the points in it. Would be pleased to 
have your opinion of the latter expressed in 
your valuable journal. What do you think of 
the display of my ad?’ The position it occupies 
is on front page, top third column, next to 
reading matter. 


W. H. JENKINS. 


The ad. which Mr. Jenkins “‘ answers ”’ 
is one that was shown and criticised in 
this department a short time since. It 
begins in this manner: 


I WOULD BE ASHAMED 


to say I was the cheapest druggist in town, 
because if I did, it would be either a 
prevarication or I would have to resort to 
methods of substitution, etc. 

Comment on this ad. at the time was 








Prize Newspaper Ad, 
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Danger! 


A man came into our store re- 
cently and asked for a gallon of 
Spirits of Nitre. The price he 
was willing to pay would not 
cover the cost of manufacture if 
it is made properly, and we lost 
the sale. 

The physician or nurse who 
uses this preparation expects a 
certain result from the dose pre- 
scribed, and if it is cheapened by 
the addition of water or by the 
omission of a portion of its ac- 
tive principle the health, and 
frequently the life, of the patient 
are endangered. If we cannot sell 
full strength preparations, we 
will not sell any. 

George T. Reed & Co., 
CANISTEO, N. Y. 
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to the effect that it did not quite make 
its point. Mr. Jenkins begins his ad. by 
saying: ‘‘I Am Not Ashamed to say that 
I am the cheapest druggist in town,” 
etc. The ad. is well displayed and is the 
better of the two. The argument would 
have been better at some other time. I 
do not think it ever pays to ‘‘ answer ”’ a 
competitor’sad. You direct attention to 
your rival and that is advertising him. 
In attempting to reply to another man’s 
ad. you are apt to call attention to the 
points he makes—points that might have 
escaped people if their attention had not 
been directed to them a second time. 


Something Fresh. 


The life of publisher and editor is not 
always gray and gloomy ; subscribers 
who kick back—properly called recalci- 
trants—should be subscribers who don’t 
kick, but disregard all our eloquence ; 
printer’s devils putting things awry, and 
so on—the list would be wearisome. But 
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An 
Apology. 


: We regret exceedingly the delays 
$ that have made it impossible for us 
to meet the demand for our Red 
$ Clover Blood Purifier. We are glad to 
state, however, that we have greatly 
$ increased our facilities and trust that 
we Shall, in the future, have no diffi- 
@ culty in filling the orders for this 
@ preparation. 
r 


George T. Reed & Co., 
CANISTEO, N. Y. 
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occasionally we get a gleam of sunshine 
like this from an old and valued friend, 
who did not realize how completely our 
editorial and publishing departments are 
separated in their working, and thought 
that our friendly congratulation had a 
covert reference to his subscription. The 
editorial department never dreamed that 
his subscription had stopped. The pub- 
lishing department did not know he had 
ason. But,‘‘all’s well that ends well,’’ 
and all our flagging subscribers must see 
this letter. 


10 the Publisher of “The Chemist and Druggist of 
Australasia.” 


DEAR SiR: “ Perseverantia vincit omnia.” I 
surrender. I renew my subscription. Send 
me no more importunate letters. If it is my 
last ten shillings you shall have them. The 
merits of the Chemist and Druggist are indis- 
putable. It is essential to pharmaceutical life. 
The wretched man whom thrift has influenced 
to deny himself this publication has retro- 
graded ; he has cut himself off from progress; 
he is fossilised. I blush when I think of how I 
have stagnated since your paper has been 
stopped ; of how I have neglected your touching 
appeals; of the cost I have been to you in 
stamps. Have you any record of the number 
of letters sent to me’ Make up the amount 
and I will forward the sum—on the time pay- 
ment system. Then there is your beloved 
editor. Did he not congratulate me upon the 
success of my son, and [, churlishlike, made no 
response. I couldn’t do it ; the times were out 
weed ern and the subscription was due. Havel 
sufficiently abased myself? Accept my Easter 
offering and give me absolution. Kindest re- 
gards to your editor, and believe me your 
humble admirer. 

April 1, 1896. 16/182. 

. B.—The date is not ominous, for the letter 
contained a remittance.—ED. } 


< ——— 


Champagne and Gout. 


Sweet champagne is acquitted by Dr. 
Harley of the responsibility for gout. 
Sugar is an indispensable element in the 
production of champagne from its birth 
to its maturity. But the idea that sugar 
causes gout is scouted by Dr. Harley. 
Far sweeter champagne is drunk on the 
Continent than in England. Neverthe- 
less gout is a more common disease in 
that country than in any other. Dr. 
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Vaughan Harley, working at the Sor- 
bonne in Paris, took thirteen ounces of 
sugar daily until he completely upset 
his digestion and totally failed to induce 
the disease, although he is hereditarily 
gouty. Probably, says Dr. Harley, the 
first person who said that sugar caused 
gout was a crusty old gentleman, fond of 
strongly spirituous wines, anxious to find 
an excuse for drinking them instead of 
the less alcoholic, sweeter young ones. 
The most alcoholic and acid ones are the 
chief generators of gout. 


—- <> --— 
‘‘ Bleeding the Brain.”’ 


The latest ‘‘cure’’ suggested fur the 
relief of a headache is a hair cut. A cer- 
tain physician in London has met with 
great success lately in his treatment of 
persistent cases of ‘‘ nervous ’’ headaches, 
and he has finally disclosed the secret. 
This curative property of the treatment 
is based on the fact that the tube which 
is contained in each single hair is severed 
in the process, and the brain “ bleeds,’ 
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Guarantee. 


We asked the maker of a well S 
known “guaranteed”’ prepara- 
tion recently if he refunded the @ 
money in cases where the medi- 
cine failed to give satisfaction. 
“Why no,” he said, “the word 
‘ guaranteed’ means that it is the 
best preparation of its kind in 
the market, but we never return P 
any money.” 
The guarantee that goes with every 
bottle of Reed’s Red Clover Blood Puri- 
fier means that the purchaser is entitled @ 
to ‘* your money back” if dissatisfied 
after using half the bottle é 
We have sold severai hundred bottles 
but have never yet been asked to return 
the money. 


George T. Reed & Co., 
CANISTEO, N. Y. 
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as the barbers say, thereby opening a 
safety valve for the congested cranium. 





The First Artificial Leg. 


Herodotus (484-408 B. C.) mentions the 
case of a prisoner who amputated his 
own leg to escape from his shackles, and, 
escaping to his friends, was provided 
with a wooden substitute. In 1885, ina 
tomb at Capua. a complete specimen of 
an artificial leg was discovered with 
other relics, dating to at least as far back 
as 300 B. C.— Med. Press. 


es 


Enlightened Turkey. 


It is reported that the censors of Tur- 
key prohibit the importation of all edu- 
cational books, this state of affairs having 
been brought about by the discovery in 
one book of the formula H.O, which the 
wise men of the court interpreted to 
mean: ‘‘Hamid II. is naught—a cipher— 
a nobody.”’ 
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NEWS OF THE FORTNIGHT. 


The Montreal Meeting. 


We devote considerable space in this 
number to a full and accurate report of 
the proceedings at the Montreal meeting 
of the American Pharmaceutical Associ- 
ation. Portraits of the officers and active 
members, accompanied by appropriate 
biographical data, will be found thruugh- 
out the report. Several of the papers 
read before the Scientific Section are also 
given in this number. The story of the 
meeting occupies nineteen pages in all, 
exclusive of the space devoted to reprints 
of the papers read before the Section 
on Scientific Papers, which are given 
elsewhere. ; 


Conference of British Pharmacists. 


A carefully prepared and interesting 
summary of the annual meeting of the 
associated pharmacists of Great Britain 
—the British Pharmaceutical Conference 


—prepareu especially for the AMERICAN 
Druaaist by one of the prominent mem- 
bers in attendance, will be found on 
page 145. The report will be read with 
unusual interest at this time as affording 
a contrast between the work of the two 
great pharmaceutical associations. 


Mr. Cameron Resigns. 

Donald L. Cameron has resigned the 
presidency of the Kings County (Brook- 
lyn) Board of Pharmacy. He had estab- 
lished a reputation for vigilance in pros- 


ecuting offenders against the pharmacy 
laws, and his withdrawal from the board 
is greatly regretted by the trade in 
Brooklyn. We publish a portrait and 
biography of Mr. Cameron on pages 
117-118, in connection with a report of 
the annual meeting of the Kings County 
Board of Pharmacy. 


August a Hot [lonth. 


The unprecedented heat of the past few 
weeks has caused a great amount of 
suffering in the metropolitan district, 
and pharmacists have been numbered 


among the victims. Mention of the 
fatalities, with incidents of the heated 
term, are given on page 117. 


News Letters Held Over. 


To make room for the very full reports 
of the papers and discussions at the meet- 


ing in Montreal we have been obliged to 
omit from this issue a number of inter- 
esting news letters from various points. 


Unprecedented Heat in New York. 


Never before in its history has New 
York endured such a long and uninter- 
rupted stretch of hot and humid weather 
as marked the early part of August this 
year, and never before has such an 
awful death rate been recorded except 
in the days of scourge and of epidemic! 
The heat killed like a plague from the 4th 
to the 16th, and the streets were like 
charnel spots from the decaying carcasses 
of dead animals. 

The number of deaths in New York 
during one week was 1,810, which, for a 
population of 1,941,039, makes a death 
rate of 48.65 for the week. This surpasses 
anything we have ever known in this 
city, except during the great yellow fever 
and cholera epidemics of more than half 
a century ago. 

The record bas beaten all previous 
ones. In the hot spell of 1872 there were 
212 deaths from the heat, and in 1892, 231 
deaths. From this spell of the 1,810 
deaths recorded at the Bureau of Vital 
Statistics, 651 alone were sunstrokes. 

The greatest number of deaths from 
prostrdtion on any one day was 112, the 
next greatest being 65. The highest tem- 
perature recorded at the signal station 
in the city was 94 degrees F., but this 
station is located some 300 feet above the 
level of the streets, where the mercury 
rauged several degrees higher. During 
one of the least torrid days of the period, 
a thermometer placed in the sun regis- 
tered 113 degrees F. 

As might naturally be expected, the 
sun’s rays found a number of shining 
marks in the drug trade, but happily 
only a few deaths have to be reported, 
a'though heat prostrations among the 
clerks in all the big down town stores 
and jobbing houses were very numerous. 


DEATHS FROM THE HEAT. 


Among the deaths perhaps the most 
prominent was that of Henry Van der 
Emde, manager of the well-known drug 
store at the corner of the Bowery and 
Second street, who was found dead in the 
prescription room of the store early on 
the morning of the 13thinst. The Cor- 
oner gave a certificate of death from 
apoplexy, superinduced by heat. 

The clerk who discovered the body was 
himself, two hours later, unconscious. 
His name is not known, as he was em- 
ployed by Mr. Van der Emde only a few 
days before. He was taken to Bellevue 
Hospital, where he recovered. 

Another death due to the heat was that 
of Patrick Keating, 55 years old, mar- 
ried, of 427 Henderson street, Jersey 
City, a watchman in the employ of Parke, 
Davis & Co., the wholesale druggists of 
94 Maiden lane. 
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A disappearance due to the heat that 
might have led to more serious results 
was that of John Isaac Bowen, 70 years 
old, an aged chemist living at 245 Penn 
street, Brooklyn, E. D., who was at one 
time connected with the drug house of 
John F. Henry & Co., in this city. He 
was found after some lapse of time in 
one of the city hospitals and afterward 
restored to his family. 

Another story of the awful heat comes 
from up in the interior of the State. 
Charles Crawford, a young drug clerk 
employed by his brother-in-law, E. A. 
Bonsteel, at Batavia, N. Y., was stricken 
with acute mania caused by the excess- 
ive heat, on the 6th inst., and had to be 
taken home. His conditidn is reported 
improved at last accounts. 


AN AMUSING INCIDENT OF THE HEATED: 
TERM. 


An amusing story of the hot wave is 
told in down town drug circles. Every- 
body knows H. B. Harding, the actuary 
of Humphrey’s Homeepathic Medicine 
Company, at William and John streets. 
During the heated spell one of the engi- 
neers was absent and a new man had to 
be engaged in his place. A drying room 
is one of the features of the company’s 
big plant, and the new engineer modestly 
explained that he didn’t just know which 


. valve had to be adjusted to turn the heat 


on and off. Mr. Harding obligingly 
consented to explain the workings of the 
different valves. 

‘To turn the heat on you merely do 
so,’’ he said, and the engineer obeyed his 
orders. 

It had been a hot day. Upstairg in 
the office it grew hotter. Even those 
who stood under the electric fans per- 
spired. Bookkeepers rushed to the win- 
dows. It was useless. Heat seemed to 
radiate from every stick of furniture, 
from the walls, from the floor. The 
thermometer jumped up to 130 degrees 


‘This must be a record breaker,’’ said 
Mr. Harding. 

Then some one accidentally touched a 
radiator against the wall and jumped 
back about six feet. 

Mr. Harding had pointed out the valve 
that put the heat on in every radiator in 
the building, and he hasn’t heard the 
last of it yet! 


Kings County Board of Pharmacy. 


RESIGNATION OF D. L. CAMERON AND 
APPOINTMENT OF DR, E. H. BARTLEY. 


There was a full attendance of mem- 
bers of the Kings County Board of Phar- 
macy at the annual meeting of the 
Board, held at Manhattan Beach on the 
6th inst. 

Brooklyn has won the distinction of 
being the first city in the country to in- 
sist upon the proper enforcement of the 
pharmacy law, and for the first time a 
department store has been convicted and 
fined for retailing drugs and proprietary 
articles through other than licensed 
clerks. Of course the fine imposed was 
only a nominal one, but it was the estab- 
lishment of the principle that the sale of 
drugs by unlicensed clerks in department 
stores was illegal that pleased the Brook- 
lyn druggists. 

Abraham & Straus, the defendants in 
the case, had appealed. but Judge Hurd 
of the New York Supreme Court affirmed 
the judgment of the lower court. It is 
possible that the case will again be ap 
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pealed to the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court. 

The session of the Board opened with 
the annual address of President Donald 
L. Cameron In this the executive re- 
cited the prosperity and obedience to 
laws of the pharmacists of Kings County, 
all of whom he had visited personally, 
anc after making a number of recom- 
mendations, afterward turned over to 
the proper committee, he handed in his 
resignation for the balance of his term, 
which would not naturally have expired 
until July 23, 1897. 

The announcement of President Cam- 
eron’s! resignation was heard with pro- 
found surprise and regret. It is gen- 
erally understood that to him belonged 
all the credit for the work that has been 
done in the Abraham & Straus case and 
in the enforcement of the pharmacy 
law generally, and although he modesty 
tried to give all the credit to Assistant 
District-Attorney Everett Caldwell of 
Brooklyn, who is also to be thanked, 
there is no concealing the fact that he 
was the head and front of the move- 
ment. Efforts were made to have him 
reconsider his decision, but they were 
all in vain, and when it was seen that he 
would not serve, resolutions expressing 
great satisfaction with his work and sor- 
row at the loss of his services were 
unanimously adopted. 

The retiring president of the Board, 
Donald Lochiel Cameron, of whom the 
AMERICAN 
DRUGGIST pre- 
sents herewith 
an excellent 
portrait, was 
born at Inver- 
ness, Scotland, 
July 18, 1848, 
which makes 
him just a little 
over 48 years 
cold. Heisadi- 
rect descendant 
of the famous 
Lochiel who 
was killed by 
the Lowlanders 
in the historic 
battle of Cullod- 
en in 1746, when 
so many cf the flower of the Highland 
clans were killed: His father was a com- 
missioned officer in Her Majesty’s 
Twenty sixth Regiment Foot (Twenty- 
sixth Cameronians), stationed at Mont- 
real, Canada, where young Cameron was 
taken from Gibraltar when two years 
old. In 1857 he sold his commission and 
settled in Wisconsin, the subject of this 
sketch being then a boy of eight or nine. 

Mr. Cameron entered the drug business 
in 1863 with John T. Wilkinson, who 
kept a pharmacy at Keokuk, Iowa, and 
remained with him for three years. He 
went to St. Louis while the cholera epi- 
demic was raging, and remained there 
until the scourge ceased. They were 
trying days, but Mr. Cameron stuck to 
his post and saw the epidemic through. 
In 1869 Mr. Cameron came to New York 
and became connected with Wm. Hege- 
man, the elder, at 203 and 756 Broad- 
way. He remained with him for three 
years, or until 1872. In January, 1876, 
he started in business for himself at the 
old Boswell drug store in Grand street, 
Brooklyn, E. D., where he remained 
until 1880, afterward occupying a store 
on Reid avenue. He was appointed a 
member of the Brooklyn Board of Phar- 
macy in 1891 and was elected its presi- 
dent in September, 1895, since which 
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CAMERON. 


time his able direction of it has won for 
him the high esteem of every druggist 
in Brooklyn. Mr. Cameron has also 
served as vice-president of the New York 
State Pharmaceutical Association. 
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The Tax Free Alcohol Investiga- 
tions. 


Henry Dalley, Jr., of the perfumery 
house of Lazell, Dalley & Co., who was 
requested by Senator Platt, Chairman of 
the Joint Commission appointed by the 
54th Congress, to investigate the Euro- 
pean systems of using free alcohol in the 
arts and manufactures, has about com- 
pleted his investigations 

It will be remembered that shortly be- 
fore Congress adjourned, Section 61 ‘of 
the Law of August 28, 1894, was re- 
pealed, and at the same time a commis- 
sion was appointed consisting of Senators 
Platt, Aldrich and Jones (Ark.) and Con- 
gressmen Evans, Russell and McMillan. 

This commission called Mr Dalley to 
their aid on account of bis experience 
and knowledge in connection with this 
question. 

From the fact that 30 large manu- 
facturing interests are affected by the 
tax on alcohol, the importance of the 
work undertaken by Mr. Dalley can 
readily be seen. but in view of his wide 
experience in business affairs and espe- 
cially in connection with this matter, we 
feel confident that the industries con- 
cerned could not have their interests in 
better hands. 

Mr. Dalley on his trip abroad was ac- 
companied by a private secretary ap- 
pointed by the commission, and bore let- 
ters of authority from the State De- 
partment to the various consuls in the 
countries where the investigations were 
to be made. 
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H. K. Schuyler Dead. 


Arent H. Schuyler. manager for John- 
son & Johnson, mourns the loss of bis 
father, Henry Kingsland Schuyler, who 
died on the 10th inst., during the recent 
hot spell, at Kearney, N. J. Mr. Schuy- 
ler was a distinguished citizen of New 
Jersey, not alone because of his own ster- 
ling qualities, but because of the fact 
that he was a direct descendant of Phil- 
lip Petersie Von Schuyler, who settled in 
New Amsterdam (now Albany, N. Y.), in 
the year 1650. 

The Newark suburb in which Mr. 
Schuyler had lived was built on land 
which had belonged to the Schuyler fam- 
ily for over 150 years —the original Schuy- 
ler tract extending from the Hackensack 
to the Passaic River, and which em- 
braced copper mines which were worked 
before the Revolution. A slave owned 
by Col. John Schuvler discovered the de- 
posit, and when his freedom was oftered 
him as a reward he refused it. 

Mr. Schuyler was 67 years old, and left 
a widow and three sons, of whom A. H. 
Schuyler is the eldest. 


The Sulphur Trust. 


Recent advices from Italy state that 
the combination of Sicilian sulphur mine 
owners has now been definitely completed 
and will become operative on October 1. 
On the same date the Italian export duty 
on sulphur will be virtually removed. 
Producers of four-fifths of the output 
have signed the agreement, and the com- 
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pany is to remain in force for five years; 
with the privilege of renewal. As a re- 
sult of the combine the price of crude 
brimstone has advanced $1 per ton, and 
a corresponding advance in the price of 
medicinal preparations is expected. 
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Trouble in the Glass Bottle 
Industry. 
[Special Correspondence.] 


PHILADELPHIA, August 20.—The glass 
bottle blowers are again at odds with the 
manufacturers, and it looks as if there 
would be trouble before an agreement is 
reached. Some time ago the blowers 
asked for an increase in their wages, 
which the manufacturers refused to 
grant, and offered them a further reduc- 
tion of 20 per cent. from the circular 
price. For the last year the men have 
been working at a rate of 10 per cent. 
from the circular price, which they 
agreed to do owing to the dullness in the 
trade and the severe competition. The 
manufacturers claim that conditions are 
worse now than they were then, and 
they cannot afford to pay as much this 
year asagreed upon last. After due con- 
sideration the bottle blowers came to the 
conclusion that they would accept 5 per 
cent. off of the circular price instead of 
10 per cent., as was in force last year. 
This the companies will not agree to, as 
they contend that it is impossible to pay 
these prices. 

There is considerable agitation in this 
matter, and it is believed by many of the 
companies that unless the men come 
back to work at the terms submitted to 
them they will be without work and be 
compelled to go elsewhere. At one time 
the trust had a monopoly of the business 
and could dictate terms not only to blow- 
ers but every one else as well, but this is 
all changed since the non-union furnaces 
have been in operation. Each glass 
blowing establishment is known by the 
number of pots it has, and it is said that 
the number of non-union pots to union 
ones in the West is about 13 to5. It is 
claimed that these five can turn out 
enough bottles to meet the trade for 
some time to come. 
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/ Fighting the Trust. 


PHILADELPHIA, August 18. — During 
the last few weeks there has been con- 
siderable competition among the sellers 
of alcohol to secure the business of the 
wholesale houses in this city. For some 
time past there has been a fight on be- 
tween the trust and anti-trust concerns, 
but it seemed that until in the early part 
of July an agreement had been in force 
between the trust and the anti-trust by 
which prices were maintained. Since 
that time, however, there has been con- 
siderable cutting done, and alcohol at 
this time can be bought at a cheaper 
price than for some time past. At this 
writing the price is $2.37 a gallon by the 
barrel. This is comparatively cheap, as 
the tax on it is greater now than it has 
ever been before. It is thought that the 
price will be further reduced, as not only 
the trust but the opposition is making 
all efforts to secure the business of the 
other. The competition is greater in the 
West than in the East, and the cutting 
is therefore more severe; but it is under- 
stood representatives of both concerns 
have had instructions to make sales at 
the best figures. 
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Philadelphia Wilt Entertain the 
Wholesale Trade in October. 


[Special Correspondente.] 


PHILADELPHIA, August 20.—The recep- 
tion and entertainment committee that 
was appointed some time ago to make 
arrangements for the annual meeting of 
the N. W. D. A., which is to be held in 
this city in October, have about com- 
pleted all the plans for taking care of 
all the delegates that will attend this 
meeting. In the last issue of the AMERI 
CAN DRUGGIST the programme was given 
in full. Since then further plans have 
been perfected. The meeting is to be 
held in the Hotel Walton, the largest 
and best hotel in this city. This build- 
ing has been only a few months complet- 
ed, and its service is considered to be 
equal to that of any other first-class hotel 
in the United States. The furnishing of 
the house is magnificent, and the rooms 
are bright and cheery. For the benefit 
of the Western and Southern members of 
the N. W. D. A. there are patent annun- 
ciators in each room, so no time is lost in 
calling for a favorite prescription. The 
meeting will be held in this hotel, anda 
large room has been secured for the occa- 
sion. This will also be the headquarters, 
and during the stay of the delegates there 
will be special attention paid to the 
ladies. Besides having dinners, etc., 
there will more than likely be theater 
parties, which will be more for the ladies’ 
account than anything else. While the 
committees have practically completed 
all arrargements, they are still endeavor- 
ing to get up something else which will 
cause the visitors to have pleasant recol- 
lections of the City of Brotherly Love. 

The Committee on Entertainment are 
about to issue a circular letter to the 
members giving particulars of the ar- 
rangements made to entertain visitors. 





An 
Check on the Indiscriminate Sale 
of Poisons. 


New Haven, August 19.—As a result 
of the complaints of Health Officer Hoad- 
ley of New Haven Ccunty, to the effect 
that the druggists in this State are very 
lax in complying with the statute requir- 
ing that all poisons should be recorded, 
with the name of the person purchasing 
and the time, the Health Board has is- 
sued circulars to the druggists apprising 
them of the laws governing the sale of 
these articles and pointing out the viola- 
tions. The State Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation in its last report published an 
abstract from the laws, but that portion 
of the statute which applies to “rat 
dynamite,’ ‘‘ rough on rats’ and other 
vermin destroyers which contain a large 
proportion of arsenic was left out. The 
omission of this portion was not intended 
to deceive but was due to the belief of 
the author of the abstract that the law 
regarding these poisons had been re- 
pealed. Such was the statement told Mr. 
Hoadley by a leading member of the 
association. To have the druggists know 
of the fact that these poisons are still 
included in the list that must be recorded 
was really the object of the circular. 

It has been found that Fowler’s Solu- 
tion is sold by many druggists{indiscrimi- 
nately for a ‘‘complexion beautifier ’’ 
and that a solution of corrosive sublimate 
is sold as and labeled bug poison, The 
Health Board will soon issue another 
order to those who deal in paris green 
that sales of this dangerous poison must 
be recorded in every instance. 
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Metropolitan News. 


New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City and Vicinity. 


Howard S. Bateman, assistant bookkeeper for 
Seabury & Johnson, is spending his vacation at 
Bridgeton, N. J. 


Thomas F. Burne, one of the local salesmen 
for McKesson & Robbins, is spending a two 
weeks’ vacation at Amityville, L. I. 


Thomas P. Heffley of Heffley Bros., druggist, 
of Nostrand avenue and Stockton street, Brook- 
lyn, is spending two weeks at Northport, L. I. 


Louis A. Spaeth of Class "91, of the New York 
College of Pharmacy, has accepted a_ position 
with the Olliffe pharmacy, 6 Bowery, this city. 


Matthew Hepworth, Hegeman’s chief sales- 
man, has just returned to the city, after a two 
— vacation at East Durham, in the Cats- 

ills. 


Mr. Wrenn, manufacturing chemist at Perry’s 
pharmacy in the World Building, is about to 
take a much needed vaction, as his health has 
been poor for some time. 


Julius F. Schirott, the druggist, of 2869 At- 
lantic avenue, Brooklyn, has opened a new 
store at Eastern Parkway and Lynwood street, 
in that city. 


C. 8S. Woodhull Davis, formerly at Port Jef- 
ferson, N. Y., and more recently with Ferris 
Bros., Westchester, N. Y., has resigned his 
place with the latter pharmacy. 


C. D. Passapae, manager of the bromo seltzer 
business, has just returned from a successful 
trip through the New Englani States and 
Canada. 


Edwin Gammon will relieve Mr. Hull, man- 
ager of the Brewer Pharmacy at Tarrytown, N. 
Y., while the former gentleman is away on his 
vacation. 


Prescription Clerk James. Smith has resigned 
his position at Hegeman’s on account of bad 
health, and has gone to his home in Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada, for a needed rest. 


Among recent visitors to the city was Samuel 
J. Hale of Hale, Justis & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mr. Justis passed through after a visit to New 
Hampshire and Vermont, where he had been 
partly on business and partly for pleasure. 


The Viadimir Chemical Company of New 
York City has been incorporated at Albany, 
with a capital of $1,000. The directors are: 
Oliver W. Marshall and D. R. Roeder of New 
York, and Edward R. Holden of Denver, Col. 


John B. Dakin, Seabury & Johnson's popular 
cashier—a cashier is always popular—is spend- 
ing his vacation awheel through Staten Island. 
He will probably reach Hudson, N. Y., before 
he returns to the city and to work. 


W. I. Woodman of St. Augustine, Fla., with 
his family, is stopping a few days in the city, 
en route home from Maine, where they spent 
June and July. Mr. Woodman was president 
of the Florida State Pharmacy Association last 
year. 


Wm. W. Crane, secretary of ** Orleans Senate 
No. 302, Knights of the Ancient Essenic Order ” 
of New Orleans, La., wishes to be put in com- 
munication with several young registered 

harmacists. His address in New York City is 

West Sixty-sixth street. 


Two fires broke out on Sunday. the 16th inst., 
in the wholesale drug store of Henry A. Weil, 
Jr., at 80 Houston street. Both were caused b 
the agred yer eine f to each other of acid sul- 
phur and phosphorus. Damage in both in- 
stances was slight. 


G. F. Burger, graduate of the New York Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, °94, and formerly with C. P. 
= druggist at Wyckoff and Nevins 
streets, Brooklyn. has accepted a position with 
pa R. Laird of 350 Washington street, Jersey 

ity. : 


Ernest Ziegler will shortly resign his position 
at the drug store at F. Gundlack, corner of 
106th_street and Columbus avenue, ss 
in order to accept a position as manager of the 
branch establishment of his brother, A. A. Zieg- 
ler, in East New York. 


During the recent hot spell two of the soda 
water fountain clerks at Hegeman’s on lower 
Broadway succumbed to the heat. They were 


Percy Currie and Frank Murray, and although 
neither was able to continue for the day, both 
recovered through prompt and proper treat- 
ment. 


W. Keller of Baitimore, whose name is famil- 
iar to numerous pharmacists as the original in- 
ventor of St. Jacob's Oil, was in New York re- 
cently on business connected with the intro- 
duction of a new headache remedy, which he 
is selling under the copyright name of * Bro- 
mix.’ 


James Foulke, druggist, of 107 Monticello ay- 
enue, Jersey City, is spending one week at 
Swarthmore, and another at Quakertown, Pa. 
While he isaway Mr. Hennessy will act as the 
relief clerk, and upon his return Judson May- 
bie, his clerk, will go for a two weeks’ outing 
to his former home, at Deckertown, N. J. 


J. Oehler of McKesson & Robbins, and in- 
structor of chemistry in the New York College 
of Pharmacy, left this city on the 15th inst. 
with his wife for a trip to Boston, Newport, 
Narragansett Pier and the White Mountains. , 
He will return by September 1, by way of Sara- 
toga and Albany. 


Harry Taylor has resigned his. position as 
manager of the Mutual Drug Company of Third 
avenue and Thirtieth street, in this city, and 
intends taking a rest of about a month at cout 
ton, Ontario, Canada. The position formerly 
occupied by Mr. Taylor will be filled in future 
by Dr. Thompson. 


A. J. Reeder of Reeder Bros., 460 Fourth av- 
enue, this city, has been the guest during the 
+ month of his friend and college mate, E. J. 

aring, at Ellenville, N. Y. Mr. Reeder made 
a tour of Albany, Green and Ulster Counties 
during his vacation, and says he enjoyed one 
of the finest drives of his life in crossing the 
Shawangunko from New Platz to Kerhonkson, 
whence he proceeded to Ellenville. 


H. O. Ryerson of Newton, N. J., president of 
the New Jersey Pharmaceutical Association, 
passed through this city the other day on his 
way to Portland, Maine, by way of the Maine 
Steamship Line. Mr. Ryerson goes on a well 
earned vacation, and one that his health abso- 
lutely demands, as he has had to run his New- 
= greg store for some time without a head 
clerk. 


Gustavus Seelbach has sold out his store at 
Avenue Band Eleventh street, New York, to 
Henry Moetzold, formerly with Tscheppe & 
Schur, and has purchased the pharmacy of 
Charles Krausche at the corner of Hancock 
street and Evergreen avenue. Brooklyn. Mr. 
Seelbach was in business at his old stand for 
over 20 years and had established a very solid 
business. 


Charles H. Kirchein, Ph.G., of the New York 
College of Pharmacy, has associated with his 
cousin, J. C. Orth, remaining partner of Geo. 
St. John Snyder & Co., at the corner of Fifth 
avenue and 132d street (southeast corner), 
under the name Hanover Pharmacy. This drug 
store was op2ued six years ago by Henry -Et- 
tinger, M.D., under the name Hanover Phar- 
macy wasin the hands of Daniel Leibe, Man- 
gold & Orth, G. St. J. Snyder & Co., and now 
as above mentioned. 


Julius Tannenbaum, formerly manager of the 
Hegeman Pharmacy on Third avenue, left his 
family up in the Catskills last week while he 
took a flying trip to this g & His visit was a 
satisfactory one, for when he returned it was 
as the proprietor of the drug store at the corner 
of Madison avenue and 106th street. Mr. Tan- 
nenbaum will spare no expense in beautifying 
and in every way perfecting his new acquisi- 
tion, and as the location is a very good one, 
his friends look forward hopefully to his suc- 
cess. 


Charles Krausche has sold his ‘store at Han- 
cock street and Evergreen avenue, Brooklyn, tu 
Gustavus Seelbach, and is now fitting up a 
handsome new store at Wyckoff and Ralph av- 
enues, putting in substantial oak fixtures and a 
full stock of goods. Mr. Krausche has been 
very successful in building up new stores, hav- 
ing established a dozen paying businesses within 
the past 20 years. He will be assisted in his 
new departure by his son. Emil, of the class of 
96, Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, who has re 
goatly been licensed by the Kings County 

oard, as 
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H. B. Harding, actuary of the Humphrey 
Homeopathic Medicine Company, is such an 
enthusiastic believer in the virtues of “77,” the 
company’s new cure for the grip, that the 
figures have now come to play a large role in 
his undertakings. He has leased a residence in 
this city in Seventy-seventh street. and at 
Belmar. on the New Jersey coast, where he is 
summering, the number of his hotel room is 
also 77. 

An uptown druggist, says the Sun, has added 
another laurel to Herman Sudermann’s fame. 
A blonde haired young woman came into his 
store the other day and stepped up to the soda 
water counter. “I'll take a Magda, with cream, 
please,” she said, and the man in charge mixed 
a glass of soda which looked, when it was 
ready, like ordinary chocolate soda. 

An undecided man standing near the young 
woman waited until the drink had been con- 
sumed and then asked the druggist what it 
was. 
“Oh, that’s chocolate and _ coffee syrup 
mixed,” he said, * and I call it ‘ Magda.’ That's 
one of the things Magda did in the play that 
shocked her family when she came back as a 
famous singer—drink chocolate and coffee 
mixed. I saw Duse in the play and read that 
in the libretto, and I made up my mind then 
that this summer I should have a new kind of 
soda and call it ‘Magda.’ I to a sign in the 
window for a few days, and already it is one of 
the drinks that people ask for most. don't 
known whether or not they all know where the 
idea came from, but they seem to like the re- 
sult just as well as though they did.” 


France has evidently not made bg 4 much of 
an impression upon G. C. Healy, the plaster 
salesman with Johnson & Johnson, who writes 
as follows from Paris to a friend in this city: 
“*Monsiepr—merci! Then move your hands 
and feet, and lo, there is the modern French- 
man. He is like a hungry wolf. Pay him his 
due, and he expects a tip to move. Nothing is 
here but past grandeur. The good and the great 
Frenchmen arealldeadnow. | : 

* As for pharmacy over here, it is not carried 
to so high an art as it is in the States. The 
chemists are lazy and appear to have that ‘ tired 
feeling.’ The shops are little holes in the wall, 
and a sign in the window says: * English Spoken 
Here.’ They do not add one has to speak it 
himself if he wishes to hear the mother tongue. 
There may be price cutting, but not when 
Americans are around. One gets the drug store 
and cigar store mixed, as both display colored 
lights at night. Still, the cigar store sells the 
bulk of the postage stamps. Prescriptions are 
written quite freely, and the’ metric system of 
weights and measures is most generally 
adopted.” 

Mr. Healy expects to return to America the 
latter part of this month. 


SUICIDE OF A DRUGGIST. 


Crushed by competition in business, Edward 
Flint, a druggist for more than half a century, 
ended his life on August 8 with poison. _ 

Mr. Flint was 73 years old, for 55 of which he 
had toiled almost constantly. By saving his 
money he was able to start in business uptown, 
but, prospering, he rented the store at Twenty- 
eighth street and Eighth avenue, New York 
City. It was small, but well stocked, and the 
rent, $600. was reasonable. That was 40 years 
ago. Modern stores sprung up around his little 
realm and business fell away. Week by week 
his old fashioned till showed diminished re- 
ceipts, as he sadly counted the coin. | 

Formerly he did well in selling notions, candy, 
brushes and other articles, but the big stores 
after a time left him almost without patrons 
for those goods, and though he persevered and 
worked for 16 hours a day his persistency did 
not avail. 

His rent was raised by jumps from $600 to 
$1,500. He protested, but his protests were 
wasted. His resources becoming limited he 
was forced two months ago to move his wife 
and family into a flat at 316 Ninth avenue. The 
previous week his stock of drugs was sold at 
auction to satisfy creditors, and on August 8 he 
ended his life by taking hydrocyanic acid. 


WESTERN NEW YORK. 
THE STATE OF TRADE IN BUFFALO. 
BuFFAaLo, August 22.—There is a slight 
improvement in the retail drug trade as 
the season progresses, especially as the 
hot weather continues to hold the soda 


water custom up to its best But for 
this there would have been long faces 


among the retailersthis year. The whole- 
sale trade would be in excellent condition 
but for the slow collections, for it is not 
badly cut up in this city, while there is a 
retail store on every corner. 


ACTIVITY OF THE ERIE COUNTY BOARD. 

The Erie County Board of Pharmacy, 
having been inactive during the summer, 
will expect a rush of business on Septem- 
ber 5, when the regular sessions are re- 
sumed. There was a very lively hunt for 
delinquents during a part of the spring. 
Several druggists who had been running 
without a full licensed pharmacist in the 
establishment were brought up and fined 
$25, or had judgment suspended in their 
cases. One of the most prominent mem- 
bers of the city trade came forward and 
confessed to having been for some time 
without a pharmacist. 


ERIE BOARD OPPOSES CONSOLIDATION, 


1t is this full control of the situation at 
this end of the State which the Erie 
County Board has maintained for several 
years, that inclines it to oppose the prop- 
osition to unite all the boards of the State 
in one. This view of the case is con- 
firmed by the claim that the State Board 
as it now exists is not keeping up a very 
high standard, and the inference is that 
the standard would not be raised if the 
boards were united 

The new announcements of the Buffalo 
College of Pharmacy will be issued this 
week. Although this college is nominal- 
ly a department of the University of Buf- 
falo, there is really no single control, and 
each department sends out its literature 
separately. 


COMBINED FOR SPORT AND PLEASURE. 


The Buffalo Adirondack Club is a new 
combination headed by druggists and 
Pharmacy College professors that is pre- 
paring to go into the big woods on a 
somewhat original plan. Being heads of 
families, the members are anxious to in- 
clude their households in the arrange- 
ment. Tiey have bought land on the 
fourth of the Fulton chain of lakes, 
which is a mile or two by ten, and will 
build a lodge there next season suitable 
for family accommodation. Professors 
Gregory, Hill and Long of the College of 
Pharmacy, and several doctors are in the 
scheme, which promises some very pleas- 
ant features. The membership will be 
limited to 20. 


Passing News. 


President Smither of the State Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association takes to the coast, rather than 
the woods, and is now away to his favorite 
summer haunt, Martha’s Vineyard. 


F. L. Anderson is taking the opposite cue and 
has sold his drug store at Swanand Jefferson 
streets to James Brown, for a considerable time 
a clerk in the store. Mr. Anderson is a railroad 
engineer and does not care to run two branches 
of business any longer. 


A new drug store is to be opened ina few 
days by A. B. Strode in the office in the first 
story of the Mansion House, formerly occupied 
by the New York Central ticket office. Mr. 
Strode already has a store at Seneca and Louis- 
iana streets, and is enlarging bis business. 


There is a move on the part of the doctors 
ard other professional men not on the same 
olitical fence as Dr. Wende, professor of the 
Jollege of Pharmacy, to induce Mayor Jewett 
to reappoint him to the position of Health 
Commissioner, which he has filled with great 
credit to himself and advantage to the city for 
the past five years. During his administration 
of the office he has reduced the death rate so 
rapidly that he stands at the head of the list of 
health officers,with a record of the lowest death 
rate of any city in the country. But these are 
political days, and it is very doubtful if he is re- 
tained, in spite of the fact that the applicants 
for the place are for the most part men of ver 
small practice. Dr. Wende dropped about half 
his income when he took the place, and worked 
for glory, which he has won in the best sense of 
the word. 
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Arrested Under the Raines Law. 


John H. Allen, a druggist at Millbrook, 
was arrested on two charges of violating 
the liquor tax law. He had a pharma- 
cist’s certificate and is charged with sell- 
ing liquor without a physician’s prescrip- 
tion. Justice of Peace Scoles admitted 
him to bail in the sum of $2,000. 
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CONNECTICUT. 


THE OUTLOOK IN MERIDEN. 


New Haven, August 20.—A source of 
congratulation to Meriden druggists is 
that the industries in that place are now 
on the mend. Several factories have 
lately started up, and the prospects seem 
to be pretty fair for a continuation of 
work in several of the plants. Meriden 
has undoubtedly been the dullest city in 
Connecticut during the late depression, 
and consequently trade in all lines has 
been down to a very low point. To have 
business revive somewhat is certainly 
much desired by business men generally. 


DAVID HEALY DEAD, 


After a serious illness of but afew 
hoars, David Healy, the popular and 
prosperous druggist of Derby, passed 
away last week. He had been feeling 
badly for some time, but was ever able to 
attend to his business on Elizabeth 
street. His death was probably hastened 
by the shock and grief of his mother’s 
death, which occurred about two weeks 
before his demise. Deceased was born 
in Great Barrington, Mass., 26 years ago, 
and six summers ago he came to Ansonia 
to learn the drug business. He was 
employed by the Bristol Drug Company 
and latterly by Druggist Schoonmaker. 
Mr. Healy was probably the youngest 
proprietor of a pharmacy in the State. 
He was a member of many societies. Hi: 
remains were taken to Great Barrington 
for interment. 


DRUGGISTS IN POLITICS. 


At Meriden the Republicans are look- 
ing forward to a big victory this fall, and 
candidates for different positions on the 
G. O. P. ticket believe that nomination 
insures success, as they don’t consider 
the Democrats a factor at all. For first 
selectman there are three candidates 
actively in the field. But none would 
have a show should Druggist Ellsbree 
desire to retain the position. He has 
made a splendid record in this office and 
has had a number of difficult municipal 
problems to solve, which he has done to 
the satisfaction of the taxpayers of the 
Silver City. They are anxious to have 
him again accept the nomination, but he 
says he won’t. fact, Mr. Ellsbree 
says he is tired of it and wants to be re- 
lieved of the responsibilities connected 
with the office. He feels as though he 
has discharged his duty to his party and 
the taxpayers and wants the rest he has 
so well earned. Mr. Ellsbree is very 
emphatic in his declaration that he will 
not accept the nomination under any cir- 
cumstances. 


Minor News Notes. 


Druggist A. B. Norcross of Wallingford has 
nga Leon Johnson, a graduate of the High 
School, as clerk. 

Daniel Brennan of the Osborn Hall Pharmacy, 
at New Haven, has recovered from his sickness 
and is now tending to business. 


Mrs. Brill, an elderly lady, mother of Drug- 
gist Brill of Oak street. New Haven, recently 
ed at her residence on State street. 
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The proprietors of the City Hall Pharmacy, 
at Danbury, have had an electric fan placed in 
their store. The power is taken from the 
street railway wires. 


Among the graduates of the class of 1896, at 
Yale College, were two who are sons of drug- 
gists, namely, Herbert Stanley Brown of De- 
troit and Harry Alexis Spaulding of New 
Haven. 


John W. Parker, with E. L. Washburn & Co. 
of New Haven, has returned from an enjoyable 
fishing trip. Tbe party, consisting of Messrs. 
Parker, Hanford, Hart and Riggs, caught 95 
bass, varying in weight from 8 ounces to 3% 
pounds ; 15 roach, 23 perch and 1,204 bullheads. 


——_————— 
Spotters at Holyoke. 


Anent the recent arrest of four Holy- 
oke druggists for illegal liquor selling, 
the story of how one of the four was 
caught is interesting and shows what un- 
fair means were taken to bulldoze the 
proprietors. 

The two spotters in company with an- 
other druggist walked into Alexander F. 
Patoel’s Main street store. One of the 
men stooped over asif in dreadful agony. 

Walking up to the counter he told the 
clerk, Frank Gouin, that he was suffer- 
ing from terrible cramps. His appear- 
ance was pitiful in the extreme. He 
turned himself into all sorts of contor 
tions. 

‘* Have you any castor oil ?’’ asked the 
apparently sick man to Mr. Gouin. 

‘* Yes; would you like some ?’’ was the 
reply. 

‘*Have you it in capsule form ?”’ was 
the man’s next query. 

The clerk explained that he had no 
large capsules in stock, but he could fix 
him up a preparation with some Jamaica 
ginger. 

‘All right, that will do,’’ and the man 
with the stomach ache resumed his dance 
of agony about the store. 

“Quick! Quick! Oh, Iam sosick ! 
Give me a little whisky, too, if you have 
it, to warm my stomach.”’ 

It would be a pretty hard hearted 
clerk, or even proprietor, to refuse a 
simple request of a person in such agony 
as this man appeared to be in. 

The whisky .was given him with the 
other preparation asked for, and the man 
swallowed both. It was given him asa 
medicine, as the store’s license allows, 
and not as a pleasure drink, as many 
supposed. He was charged 10 cents for 
the preparation. 

Mr. Patoel was not in the store at the 
time. although the complaint was made 
out against him. There were several 
people in the store who will vouch for 
the truth of the above incident. Their 
testimony will be worth a good deal to 
Mr. Patoel when his case is called next 
month. 

It is stated that the visit of the spotters 
was brought about by two of the local 
druggists, and there is much talk of re- 
venge among the druggists who do not 
believe in such tactics. 


e —_—— 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


OUTSIDERS HANDLING DRUGGISTS’ 
LINES. 


PHILADELPHIA, August 21.—It seems 
that not only the dry goods houses, but 
other stores as well, are now beginning 
to handle goods that were formerly dealt 
in only by the retail druggists and could 
be secured only through wholesale drug 
houses. The straws which are so univer- 
sally used by the drinkers of soda water 
can now be had at almost any kind of a 
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store in the city. Lately the hardware 
establishments have hegun to handle 
these articles, and it would not be sur- 
prising if these establishments did not 
soon take up other goods that formerly 
belonged to the drug business. Some 
time ago there was a scheme started for 
confining the sale by wholesale drug 
houses to only legitimate druggists, but 
owing tothe hot weather and the politi- 
cal situation the placing of this scheme 
into effect has been delayed for the time 
being, but it is understood that as soon 
as the opportunity offers the matter will 
again be taken up, and it will be placed 
in sach a light to the wholesale drug- 
gists as to get them to unite with the 
retailers to protect their own interests. 


LEADING DRUGGISTS FOR M’KINLEY. 


The coming election is being thorough- 
ly considered by the drug men in this 
city, and many of them are spending not 
only their money, but considerable of 
their time, in striving to get their cus- 
tomers to see the situation through the 
same glass. Samuel French‘of French, 
Cave & Cu., who has been a pronounced 
Democrat all his life, is now a strong Mc- 
Kinley man, or, in other words, he is for 
McKinley because he says he is for hon- 
est money and he is against any party 
which would try to ruin the standing of 
the monetary system of this country. 
Mr. French is so earnest in this matter 
that he has gone to considerable expense 
to enlighten his fellow beings in the 
South and West. He is daily sending 
out hundreds of books to those sections 
of the country where he thinks they will 
do the most good. These books natural- 
ly are on the sound money question, and 
while they are not very voluminous they 
are lucid and to the point. It is contend- 
ed that there,are a number of other drug- 
gists that are doing the same thing, only 
they are doing it in a more quiet manner. 


BICYCLE SUPPLIES IN THE DRUG STORE, 


Since the bicycle craze has become the 
fad, the druggists have been compelled 
to keep many things relative to this 
means of propulsion that they have not 
heretofore had any use for. Outside of 
keeping oils and lubricants of like de- 
scription, they are now selling consider- 
able material which is called bicycle 
waste. . The firm of John M. Maris & Co. 
of this city has a large supply of this on 
hand, and*they have been compelled to 
lay in more as the orders for these goods 
are beyond their most sanguine expecta 
tions. There is not much of a sale, how- 
ever, made to the city druggists, but to 
the country ones the demand is great. 


WARNING AGAINST A FRAUD. 


For some time past there has been an 
advertisement in the local papers for 
young men to enter into the drug busi- 
ness us representatives for a house in De- 
troit. Many applications were received, 
and it is claimed that they were asked to 
deposit the sum of $2 for future refer- 
ence. This matter was brought to the 
attention of one of the leading wholesale 
druggists in this city, and he wrote toa 
prominent druggist in Detroit in regard 
to the matter and received the following 
reply: ‘‘ Your letter of August 13 at 
hand, and in response to same will say 
that the writer will see the police depart- 
ment this morning. I will reply to your 
letter as soon as possible. There is no 
doubt but that this party is a fraud, and 
the writer’s impression is that there is 
no such number as given by him in his 
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advertisement.’’ The matter has been 
laid before the postal authorities, and it 
is thought that something will speedily 
be done in the matter. 


THE SODA BUSINESS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


There has not been a better soda water 
business in this city for a number of 
years. ‘The hot weather has proven a 
good thing to the druggists that have a 
soda water fountain in their establish- 
ment, and while many of them have been 
accustomed to close up at a regular hour 
at night, they have been somewhat irreg- 
ular in this matter for the past two 
weeks, as the demand for cooling bever- 
ages has been so great that they were 
compelled to keep open long beyond their 
hour for closing, so as to be able to meet 
the wants of the hot and thirsty patrons. 
It seems that the retail druggists in this 
city have awakened to the fact that they 
must be as progressive as the proprietors 
of other business if they wish to succeed. 
For some time past the liquor saloons 
have been placing patent bicycle holders 
on the outside of the saloon for the ac. 
commodation of the thirsty bicycle rider. 
The druggists that live or have a store 
on a street that is used largely by bicycle 
riders have followed in the footsteps of 
the saloon keepers, and it isa common 
thing to see a row of bicycle stands at 
the various drug stores. 


Quaker City News. 


J.T. White is spending his vacation at Schuy]- 
kill Haven. Mr. White conducts the besa 
Franklin and Columbia avenues. 


F. M. Apple, who has been conductin 
at a impo pe — streets for poston 
past, has opened another one at Ei 
Cumberland streets. ne 


H. F. Voshage has opened a new store 
Twenty sixth street and Lehigh avenue. Hs 
will also conduct his former store at Twenty- 
ninth and Herman streets. 


Joseph Buckman, president of the Philadel- 
phia Wholesale Drug Company and proprietor 
of the store at Eighth and Green streets, is en- 
joying the cool air and hills in New Hampshire. 


The place of business of George D. i 
which has been located for some time vole 
Arch street, has been moved to Eighth and 
Washington avenue. This new location was 
fully _— in a previous number of this 
journal. 


M. N. Kline of the firm of Smith, Kline 
French & Co. has taken a prominent part in 
politics this year. He is a member of the Exec- 
utive Committee of the McKinley and Hobart 
National Campaign Committee, and he is in 
frequent communication with the prominent 
men in the country. 


——->—_—_ 
Little News Notes from Ohio. 


Prof. J. U. Lloyd is in Montreal, Canada. 

The intense heat is helping the soda water 
——. Kyii a 

eorge Kylius is spending his vacati i 
be _ home. . “ “semen 

‘he two vacancies in the College of Ph 
faculty have not yet been filled.” spread 
_ Louis Sauer is one of the ablest gold advocates 
in the city. He manages to find time to discuss 
the currency question. 

he cut and biographical sketch of J. F. 
Haynes in the last issue of this journal excited 
favorable comment. John looked as natural as 
an old shoe. 

Frank Taylor, the Wilmington druggist, has 
gone to Southern California with his wife. 
Frank hopes the climate will mend his health, 
as he has not been well of late. 

Cora Dow has opened a drug store on Vine 
street, between Fourth and Fifth. 

Billy Salt, who formerly clerked for Jason 
Evans, has charge of the place, and he says 
that business is all that could be expected. 

Wilmot J. Hull, whose wife recently died, is 
spending a short period visiting friends and 
relatives in Central Kentucky. He expects to 
be absent from the city until about the middle 
So + tentntatet Ge 

uring the past fortnight the officers of the 
Ohio Dairy and Food Commission of this city 
have devoted most of their time to hunting up 
adulterated teas and confections. (Candy 
known as“ All Day Suckers” and “ Snow Balls” 
seems to be the worst in th market. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


DECISION IN FAVOR OF PINAUD. 


Boston, August 19.—In the United 
States Circuit Court to day Judge Put- 
nam decided in favor of the General 
Appraisers against the Collector of the 
port of Boston in regard to their con- 
flicting classifications of the article 
known as Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine 
Tonique. The appraisers classified the 
article as within paragraph 61 of the 
act of 1894 as a preparation used for the 
hair and subject to an ad valorm duty 
of 40 per cent. Collector Warren con- 
tended that the article was subject to 
either paragraph 7 or paragraph 239 of 
that act, the former paragraph being 
upon alcoholic perfumery, cologne water 
and toilet articles, and fixing a duty of 
$2 a gallon and 50 per cent. ad valorem 
besides, and the latter paragraph being 
upon all compounds of which distilled 
spirits are a component part of chief 
value, fixing the duty the same as that 
imposed upon distilled spirits. 

The court is satisfied that the merchan- 
dise contains of absolute alcohol substan- 
tially 67 per cent. by volume at 60 de- 
grees F., that thesolid residuum amount- 
ing to about 18-100 of 1 per cent. consists 
principally of an odoriferous resin, hav- 
ing a fragrance similar to that of gum 
benzoin ; a minute trace of sulphate of 
quinine, and also a very small percentage 
of essential oils, the remainder of the 
compound being water. Judge Putnam 
supports the decision of the General Ap- 
praisers, making the article subject to 
an ad valorem duty of 40 per cent. 


LOOKING AFTER SMUGGLERS. 
Boston, August 22.—The United 
States customs officers are watching the 
Canadian borders very closely for phe- 
nacetine smugglers. Men and women 
are reported engaged in this practice, 
and it is thought that a number of arrests 
will be made shortly. It has, also, been 
stated in some quarters that several 
Boston druggists may possibly become 
involved. : 


DRUG CLERK EMBEZZLES $2,000. 


One of the employees of the Weeks & 
Potter Drug Company, named James P. 
Walker, was taken into custody on Thurs- 
day, August 6, charged with the embez- 
zlement of about $2,000 from the com- 
pany. Walker has admitted his guilt. 
According to his admissions his steal- 
ings have been going on for about 4 
year and a half, during which period he 
had the position of assistant cashier. 
One of his duries was to pay all the bills 
for freight, and it is said his plan was to 
charge a larger amount on the books than 
was really paid out and pocket the differ- 
ence. Suspicion was directed to Walker 
by reason of a certain peculiar transac- 
tion, and an examination of the books 
followed. It was soon made clear that 
the young man was an embezzler and he 
was confronted with the evidence. He 
broke down at once and confessed. 

Walker has been in the employ of the 
company for about five years in various 
capacities. He dressed well and always 
had plenty of money, but was not sus- 
pected. He had about $1,000 in the bank, 
notwithstanding the rapid pace he had 
been going. His salary was $13 a week. 


Heard Around Boston. 


Arthur W. Whicher, a leading druggist of 
Woburn, has arrived home from a two months’ 
= in Europe. He was accompanied by his 

ride. 


It is learned that a new drug store is to be 
opened at the corner of Main and Irving 
streets, Malden, by a pharmacist named 
Crawley. 


A bottling establishment for the putting up 
of tonics, ginger ales and soda fountain drinks 
has been opened on Eastern avenue, near Bry- 
ant street, Maiden. 


The drug business formerly owned by George 
L. York, at the corner of Dorchester avenue 
and Mt. Vernon street, Dorchester, has been 
bought by Henry L. York. 


One of the clerks in the Albert M. Parker 
drug store, on George street, Roxbury, during 
an altercation with a caller the other day, got 
a bad cut in the neck from achisel. The assail- 
= escaped und the police have been looking for 

im. 

When completed the great buildings that are 
now in process of construction on Atlantic ave- 
nue and Congress street for A. D. Puffer Com- 
pany and J. W. Tufts, soda fountain manufac- 
turers, will be the most complete establishments 
of the kind in the country, besides being the 
largest. x 

Affairs in New England, 

Elmer J. Wheeler has purchased the Clothey 

Pharmacy in Wakefield. 


B. A. Piper. druggist, of Rockland, Maine. has 
sold his stock and fixtures in that city to War- 
ren H. Hendee. 


Extensive improvements are being made in 
the interior of Nutting’s Pharmacy, on Main 
street, Fitchburg. 


During a thunder storm in Clinton a few days 
ago, William F. Heagney’s drug store was some- 
what damaged by the lightning. 


W. H. Meek, formerly city clerk in Worces- 
ter, has removed to Providence, I., where 
he will go into the drug business. 


The F. B. Hatch drug store in Littleton, N. 
H., has been purchased by C. F. Davis, and the 
new proprietor has taken possession. 


W. G. Coffey, who has been away from Bur- 
lington. Vt., for about eight years, has returned 
to that city and will open a new drug store. 


——_ —>_ ——_ 
Specialties in Glassware. 


The attention of our readers is directed 
to the interesting advertisement of the 
Olean Glass Company of Olean, N. Y., 
which occupies a half page elsewhere in 
this issue. The engravings accompany- 
ing the advertisement show a few of 
the specialties manufactured, and drug- 
gists whose stocks are low on these ar- 
ticles will find it to their advantage, both 
as regards quality and terms, to senda 
trial order. Address the Olean Glass 
Company, Olean, N. Y. 


a 
High Class Printing. 


Diuggists in search of first-class print- 
ing matter, including labels, circulars 
and cartons, will find something to in- 
terest them in the advertisement of A. 
Sauabrah, 217 West Sixty-seventh street, 
New York City. The labels and other 

rinted matter turned out by Mr. Saua 
Gade are the nearest approach to litho- 
graphic work that is possible with type. 
Many of the leading pharmacists of New 
York City who put up their own proprie 
tary articles look to Sauabrah for their 
labels and other printed matter. A point 
made by Mr. Sauabrah in bis advertise- 
ment is in the use of self-feeding machin- 
ery in his printing establishment. By this 
means he is enabled to turn out rush 
work in the shortest possible time. 

——_>_—_ 


An Ingenious Cash Register. 


The novel ingenious cash register, 
manufactured by the Globe Cash Reg- 
ister Company, Ltd., of Detroit, is one of 
the best on the market. By a simple 
manipulation certain keys can be set 
apart for registering sales of particular 
goods and the machine also shows how 
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many times it has been opened since the 
last setting. Daily adjustment is not 
needed, as the register has a capacity 
of over $6,000. Thereis no paper to clog 
the machinery or slip out of place. The 
machine will be sent on approval to any 
one mentioning the AMERICAN DRvuG- 
GIST, and any druggist intending to pur- 
chase a register should write the Globe 
i Register Company, Ltd., Detroit 
ich. 


—_—-—-—>_—— 
Ripley H,0:. 


The Ripley Company, 159 West Twenty- 
third street, New York, have probably 
the best equipped plant for the manu- 
facture of peroxide of hydrogen in this 
country. This is under the management 
of a most competent chemist. They 
guarantee their product to be,as pure as 
the purest, and as good as the best, and 
make no idle boast in so saying. Their 
prices are low, and druggists are invited 
to correspond with them before ,buying 
elsewhere. 

— —~>-—— 


A Special Offer. 


Druggists should not fail7to note the 
special holiday offer made fon another 
page by Lazell, Dalley & Co., the well- 
known perfumers. The extracts made 
by this firm have won a well deserved 
popularity and there is always a steady 
demand for their specialties. A good 
supply of good quality perfumes is one of 
the best ways of attracting the fair sex 
to your store. and their recommendation 
is sure to bring additional custom. Look 
up Lazell’s offer and do not fail to take 
advantage of the liberal terms. 


——_@——_. 
The Stuart Perfumes. 


Among the finest and best known of 
the many perfumes on the market are 
the celebrated Stuart perfumes, manu- 
factured by McKenzie Bros. & Hill, 52 
Water street, New York. A comparison 
of these with other perfumes shows that 
they are fully equal in quality "and 
style to those of any of the well-known 
foreign makes. Among the most popu- 
lar are Cairo Violets, Duchess Rose, 
Satanita and Lady May. Messrs. Mc- 
Kenzie are willing to send samples and 
prices on application, and the perfumes 
can be obtained of all jobbing houses. } 


——_—~>_ —_- 
‘The Druggist Sundryman.”’ 


Every wide awake druggist ought to 
have a copy of this publication regularly. 
The August number is incorporated in 
this issue by the publishers, Fox, Fultz 
& Co. of New York and Boston. It con- 
tains most of the articles in regular de- 
mand and is always full of the- latest 
novelties in sundries. The prices, too, 
are right, as every dealer with this firm 
knows, and they always give the retailer 
a benefit of a drop in price even if it oc- 
curs just after the issue of the list. 
Fox, Fultz & Co. are one of the most 
enterprising of the sundries houses, and 
they carry a complete line of all classes 
of goods, including a fine line of spe- 
cialties for the soda fountain. Do not 
fail to look over the August number of 
the Sundryman and to drop them a card 
~. iaaaea to be put on their mailing 
ist. 
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American Pharmaceutical Association. 


44TH ANNUAL MEETING. 





Officers 


PRESIDENT, 
JOS. E. MORRISON. 


First VICE-PRESIDENT, 
GEO. F. PAYNE. 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, 
W. A. FROST. 


THIRD VICE-PRESIDENT, 
G. W. PARISEN. 





MONTREAL, August 12-18. 


1896-97 : 


TREASURER, 
S. A. D. SHEPPARD. 


GENERAL SECRETARY, 
CHAS, CASPARI, jr. 


REPORTER ON PROGRESS OF 
PHARMACY, 
C. LEWIS DIEHL. 


MEMBERS OF COUNCIL, 
CHAS. E. DOHME, 
JOS. P. REMINGTON, 
JAS. M. GOOD. 


PRESIDENT 
JOS, E. MORRISON. 


Joseph E. Morrison, the newly elected president of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, is a native of Waterford, Ireland, and is, perhaps, one of the youngest men 


ever elected to this high office. He was 


born in 1862, and 32 years of his life have been 


spent in Canada. His early education was obtained in Quebec, where, in 1877, he com- 
menced his career as a druggist by being apprenticed in the old fashioned way, and 


serving regularly as an apprentice and assistant. 
of the Province in 1880, and two years later passed the 


of the Pharmaceutical Societ; 


He passed the minor examination 


major examination, President Morrison being one of the few who have passed this 
examination before attaining the age of majority. After a period of clerking in New 
Yor State and in Minnesota, ke returned to Quebec and entered into business on his 
own account, which he carried on for some nine years, building up one of the largest 
« dispensing businesses in the city. He has always taken considerable interest in the 
scientific side of pharmacy and has occupied various positions of prominence as a mem- 


ber of the Board of Examiners for the Province of Quebec. 


In 1890 he was examiner 


in chemistry on the Provincial Board, and has served two terms as vice-president of - 


the Pharmaceutical Association of the Province. 


Selling out his business in Quebec 


in 1892, he took charge of the laboratory of Lyman, Sons & Co., the oldest drug house 


in Canada. 


He became well known at this time as editor of the Montreal Pharma- 


ceutical Journal, which position he resigned a short time ago to become editor and 


proprietor of the Pharmacal Gazette. 


on British soil. Even its French 
population of 120,000 people is 
unable to give it as ‘‘ foreign’ an air as 
is worn by the French Quarter of New 
Orleans. The portrait of the Queen adorns 
the coinage, but the values are expressed 
in dollars and cents, not in pounds, shil- 
lings and pence. The signs in the street 
cars are printed in both French and Eng- 
lish, but the cars are American trolleys 
And thus one feels that after all Montreal 
is simply an American city on British soil. 
It isa handsome city lying along the 
banks of the St. Lawrence, with magnifi- 
cent stone quays at which fleets of ocean 
steamers discharge cargoes direct from 
Europe or the Orient. With two mag- 
nificent railway bridges, with the largest 
church on this continent, the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame, capable of seating 10,000 
people, and with a population which, save 
for a certain tinge of conservatism, is 
vastly like that of any city of like size in 
the northern section of the United States, 
the visitor is struck more with the simi- 
larities than with the dissimilarities. 
Here gathered, on August 12, repre- 
sentatives from 22 colleges of pharmacy 
and 38 State and local organizations, to 
conduct the forty-fourth annual meeting 


Mo on Brits is an ‘‘ American ”’ city 


of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, and the second that has been held 
outside the borders of the United States. 
If the citizens of the United States arro- 
gated to themselves the exclusive right 
to the use of the term ‘ American,’’ they 
would no doubt be charged, and fairly 
so, with presumption, but singularly 
enough, as soon as one crosses the line, 
going north or south from the United 
States, he finds himself characterized 
as ‘‘ American ’’ on the north and ‘‘ Amer- 
icano ’’ on the south, and however incor- 
rect this may be geographically, it cannot 
but be flattering to the citizens of the 
United States to feel that even on the 
American continent itself he is looked 
upon as representing distinctively the 
genius of America. It was with a view 
of enforcing the idea that the term 
‘* America’’ embraces more than the 
United States that the meeting of the 
association was held at Montreal, and 
the reception accorded the association 
proves that not only in the appearance 
of the streets, of the buildings and of the 
trolley cars is Montreal an American 
city, but that in its hospitality, its 
courtesy and its kindness to visitors it 
possesses many of the best attributes of 
the cities of the South. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION. 


The opening session of the forty-fourth 
annual meeting of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association convened in the 
ladies’ ordinary of the Windsor Hotel, 
Montreal, at 3.45 on the afternoon of Au- 
gust 12, with President Good of St. 
Louis in the chair. 

President Good introduced R. W. 
William, president of the Pharmaceutical 
Association of Quebec, who extended a 
welcome on behalf of the pharmacists of 
the Province of Quebec in a few appro- 
priate words. 

He was followed by W. H. Chapman, 
president of the Montreal College of 
Pharmacy, who apologized for the hot 
weather, and promised that it would be 
of but short duration. 

At the request of President Good, 
Ex-President Patch of Boston responded 
on behalf of the association, touching 
upon the historic interests centered in 
Montreal, and enlarging upon the breadth 
of the word American as used in the 
title of the organization, embracing 
Canada as well as the United States. 

Vice-President Dohme taking the chair, 
— Good read his address, as fol- 
ows: 


Address of the President. 


By Pror. JAMES M. Goon, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


We meet together here in the beautiful 
city of Montreal—a city so rich in his- 
torical associations — under favorable 
auspices, I am sure. Familiar faces, 
our friends, our own members, greet us 
as we step over the boundary line, and 
assure us that the American Pharmaceu- 


_ tical Association is still within its home 


limits. Those of you who think the Rio 
Grande and the St. Lawrence confine all 
there is of political, social or industrial 


. importance on the continent of America 


are guilty of excusable vanity, to be 
sure; but I suspect you will go home 
with a different impression. With our 
cousins here we have many good things 
in common; but, unfortunately, the 
trade between New York and Quebec is 
not under control of interstate law. 
Speed the time when it shall be! Until 
such is the order, let us advocate a 
rational policy of reciprocity for the reg- 
ulation of our commercial relations. 


NATIONS, LIKE INDIVIDUALS, ARE SELF- 
ISH, THEY STRUGGLE ALIKE TO AD- 
VANCE THEIR OWN INTERESTS, 


While we all, in theory, subscribe -to 
the sentiments of universal brotherhood, 
and the “‘ greatest good to the greatest 
number,’’ yet no one people can advance 
on that line much more rapidly than the 
balance of the race. The danger lies in 
the fact that others, in practice, will, for 
their own benefit, take advantage of any 
beautiful general theories that we seek to 
reduce to practice. Self-interest asserts 
itself, and the proverb ‘‘ Charity begins 
at home”’ is likely to be quoted; but 
whether under the British flag or the 
Stars and Stripes, the stupendous march 
of the Anglo-Saxon race is a most strik- 
ing fact; and we are here in Canada to 
emphasize our oneness, not any trifling 
dissimilarities. 

Our annual coming together is always 
rightfully regarded as a red letter period 
in the history of our association. The 
closing administration gives an account 
of itself, and the new one is inaugurated. 
The work mapped out for us at Denver 
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has given us a busy year. There were 
more subjects of uational importance 
claiming our attention than is usual 
within a like period of time. While they 
have not all been brought to a complete 
and satisfactory issue, yet withal the 
results are gratifying. 


ARMY AND NAVY aPOTHECARIES 


Work well begun should be prosecuted 
to a successfulend Ultimate triumph 
is much, when it means the correction of 
long established, organized wrong, such 
as has been the order in the army, navy 
and marine hospital service. Our com- 
mittee on the status of pharmacists in 
these branches uf the Government serv- 
ice, under the leadership of Dr. George 
F. Payne, of Atlanta, Ga., has proven 
itself an energetic and efficient one. Ob- 
stacles in the way of positive advance 
appear unexpectedly, when we find two 
Jivisions of a service jealously watching 
each other. The Navy Department does 
not seem to be able to solve the problem 
of how to make the line and the staff 
work together harmoniously for the good 
of the service. Those in the line of suc- 
cession to the command of the ship are 
accused of being ungracious and incon- 
siderate. 

We have no interest in the quarrel, 
further than it affects the unfortunate 
apothecary. We hope our committee 
will be able to steer its course so as to 
avoid Scylla, on the one hand, and 
Charybdis on the other, and that phar- 
macists in the employ of our Govern- 
ment may be ranked according to their 
required accomplishments. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States treats its 
servants ordinarily with consideration 
and justice. It cannot afford to be less so 
than are other civilized nations. It ought 
not to be difficult to convince our legis- 
lators that, if a man be possessed of a 
fair knowledge of materia medica, thera- 
peutics and minor surgery, and be able, 
during the temporary absence of the 
medical officer, to perform his duties, he 
may be justly entitled to rank with the 
sergeant-major and receive the same 
compensation. As much as this our com- 
mittee has asked. 

In the navy we find the rank and pay 
of the apothecary to be below that of the 
sailmakers and carpenters. 

I do not wish to anticipate the report 
of our committee, but I express the hope 
that when it finishes its work there will 
be an improvement in the status of the 
apothecary in our military service. 


EFFORTS TO INTRODUCE THE METRIC 
SYSTEM. 


Probably the most important special 
committee working during the past vear 
was the one appointed on weights and 
measures, with instructions to co-operate 
with the American Meterological Society 
and the other societies in petitioning 
Congress to pass a law making the use 
of the metric system compulsory at an 
early date in all ‘‘transactions where 
weights or measures, or both, are used.’ 
That they almost succeeded is a fact 
probably well known to all of you. That 
they did not succeed absolutely is no 
cause for discouragement. The wonder 
is that they did so well when we reflect 
what it means to a nation to changea 
system of weights and measures—a sys- 
tem which is absolutely without system, 
but which, by education and use, has 
become a part of ourselves. All classes 
are affected. Fully a generation of peo- 
ple have grown from childhood to 


maturity in America since the active 
agitation of this subject began. It must 
be persistently pressed by scientific or- 
ganizations and more thoroughly taught 
in all our echools before the people will 
be ready to accept it in measuring values 
in the daily transactions of life. 

A. B. Taylor, writing a few years ago 
on the subject of weights and measures, 
shows very forcibly the reasons for con- 
servatism in this matter. He says: 

‘‘They enter into the economical ar- 
rangements and daily concerns of every 
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likely to have much of a following. 
Tried for this offense by a jury of his 
peers, be is quite certain to be con- 
demned. But by his acknowledged lead - 
ership he commands attention. His 
arguments, pro and con, have been in 
detail fully and ably answered by one of 
our own members. 

One, in reading after him, cannot help 
the thought that he deliberately puts 
behind him that which he and all of us 
need, when he says: ‘‘ We want a better 
system, to facilitate both the thoughts 


RETIRING PRESIDENT GOOD. 
' 


family. The knowledge of them in estab- 
lished use is among the first elements of 
education and is often learned by those 
who learn nothing else, not even to read 
and write. This knowledge is riveted in 
the memory by the habitual application 
of it to the employments of men through- 
out life. Every family has the weights 
used in the vicinity and recognized by 
the custom of the place To change all 
this at once is to affect the well being of 
every man, woman and child in the com- 
munity. It enters every house, it crip- 
ples every hand.”’ 


HERBERT SPENCER ON THE WRONG SIDE. 


Those opposed to the change in Eng- 
land (they are agitating the subject 
there) are much gratified at having so 
able an ally as Herbert Spencer. One 
does not like to see so great a man as he 
on the wrong side of any question. 

When he proposes to change our arith- 
metic, adopt a duodecimal notation in 
place of the one now in use, and con- 
struct an entirely new system of weights 
and measures to correspond, he is not 


and actions of men and in so far diminish 
the friction of life.’ The progress 
which the system has so far made he 
calls the ‘‘ Bureaucratic Coercion.’’ Its 
adoption has resulted from the official 
will, and not from the popular will. 
‘The opinions of shopkeepers were not 
asked,’’ he says. 

In reply to this last, it may be said it 
is a matter about which the average 
shopkeeper is incapable of an intelligent 
opinion. He does not care about sys- 
tems of weights and measures. He uses 
the actual, material things furnished 
him. He is familiar with the objects 
themselves, and soon learns their con- 
crete force and value; and he will appre- 
ciate and indorse a system which is as 
simple as counting from 1 to 1,000. 

The mass of mankind are followers 
Our tradesmen would to-day be using 
the currency of England, if a better one 
had not been devised by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, or by some one having a talent for 
that kind of intellectual work. : 

In adopting the metric system, Spencer 
pretends to see the necessity for a deci- 
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mal division of the circle, and a general 
mixing up of dates and seasons, by a new 
table of time, running something like 
this: Ten sec- 
onds make a 
roinute ; ten 
minutes make 
an hour}; ten 
hours make a 
day; ten days 
make a wiek; 
ten weeks 
make a month, 
and ten months 
make a year. 

The system 
is defective, in 
his judgment, 
because in 
binary __divi- 
sion we almost 
at once have 
fractions. But 
then they are dezimal fractions, and are 
just as simple as whole numbers. Meas- 
ures of capacity can, and by us probably 
would be constructed to represent one- 
half, one-fourth, one-eighth or one-six- 
teenth of the unit. That this system has 
already been adopted by nearly all of the 
civilized nations does not impress him 
as being a very important consideration, 
inasmuch as ‘‘ England’s external and 
internal commercial relations are beyond 
question greater than those of any other 
one nation.”’ 

With us they are intimate and impor- 
tant—they are likely to be between 
nations speaking the same language. 
She comes to us for her best dictionaries, 
and there is a kind of reciprocity in 
the matter of works on pharmacy, 
which redounds to the advantage of all 
who use the English language. We 
would do well to set her an example in 
this matter. We trust that it cannot 
long be said reproachfully that Great 
Britain and the United States are the 
only two afluential nations which have 
not adopted the metric system of weights 
and measures. 


THE NEW NATIONAL FORMULARY. 


An event of importance in the work of 
the association this year is the issuing of 
@ new edition of the National Formu- 
lary. The first edition was a popular 
work, and the second—an improvement 
on the first—is likely to be more so. 

The chairman of the committee will 
report at the proper time. We have a 
committee on the Pharmacopoeia which 
does good work; and the committee on 
revision is undoubtedly grateful for any 
assistance which may come to it in this 
way. 

AN ADVOCATE OF DOSES IN THE 
PHARMACOPCEIA. 


The chairman of the committee on re- 
vision, in a paper read before the section 
on materia medica and pharmacy of the 
American Medical Association at the 
Atlanta meeting. discusses quite fully 
these two propositions: 


1. Shall a table of average doses of drugs and 
pe ere gd be given in the Eighth Decennial 
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evision of the United States Pharmacopceia ¢ 

2. Shall a selected list of the new, synthetic 
remedies be introduced into the same work? 

This is a brief statement of the propo- 
sitions which are given by him in a more 
elaborated form. He supports the affirma- 
tive with good arguments. To follow 
him is interesting, because one sees at 
the outset that the author is likely to 
reach conclusions which some of us 
suspect are the result of changed opin- 


ions. My judgment is that the instruc- 
tions given the committee on revision by 
the last convention were correct and 
proper; but consistency does not demand 
that one shall, in the year 1900, advocate 
the same measures that received his sup- 
port in 1890. 

It would undoubtedly be desirable to 
have introduced into our Pharmacopceia 
a table of average doses of remedies. 
This would make the book more popular 
with druggists, as well as among the 
physicians. 

There are difficulties in the way of 
preparing such a table, for a work that 
is authoritative and likely to be used as 
such in cases of prosecution. 

A physician might hesitate to adminis- 


ter an apparently excessive dose of any — 


remedy, even though the exigencies of 
the case seemed to demand it, if it were 
possible to use such an authority against 
him. Furthermore, when doctors dis- 
agree, who shall say what is an average 
dose of any particular drug? It is 
thought possible that if a carefully 
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TREASURER S. 


A. D. SHEPPARD. 


worded text accompany the table, these 
objections will lose their force, and the 
expression ‘‘ average dose ’’ has the merit 
of being a more elastic one than ‘‘ maxi- 
mum dose.”’ 

1 should be in favor, therefore, of a 
resolution by this association requesting 
the introduction into the next Pharma- 
copeeia of a table of average doses of 
official drugs and their preparations. 


PROPRIETARY REMEDIES IN THE 
PHARMACOPCIA. 


As to the second proposition, it seems 
to me to deny official recognition to any 
medicinal agent which is protected by 
proprietary rights is indisputably the 
correct ethical position. Any of that 
character, which are now so honored and 
‘which cannot be produced otherwise 
than under a patented process,’’ should 
be dismissed. The physician is not, by 
such action, deprived of their use as 
remedial agents. 

Notwithstanding the fact that many of 
these synthetic compounds possess posi- 
tive therapeutic value, and skill and 
knowledge have been exercised in their 
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production, until our patent and trade- 

mark laws can be so changed as to pro- 

tect the public against extortion, they 
should continue 
to bear 


‘“THE STIGMA OF 
ILLEGITIMACY.”’ 


Probably many 
of the claims 
which have been 
set up under the 
trade-mark and 
copyright laws 
would be found 
to be fictitious 
if properly con- 
tested. Certain- 
ly a law which 
will allow a per- 
son to register 
the name of a 
drug as a trade- 
mark, and thereby secure the monopoly 
of a medicinal substance for all time, is 
fundamentally wrong. In this matter 
we can learn of Germany and of England. 
If the unreasonableness of these laws 
could be properly brought to the atten- 
tion of Congress, doubtlessly they would 
in}the near future be moditied. We must 
expect that any effort in this direction 
will be stubbornly opposed; but it isa 
matter of so much importance that I 
trust the association will take it up 
seriously and earnestly. 

We have a good special committee on 
national legislation (which might prop- 
erly be increased in size), which has 
given this subject considerable attention. 

Disinterested jobbing druggists and 
manufacturing chemists would undoubt- 
edly favor legislation which would be 
unjust to none and bring relief to many. 

Medicine and pharmacy will continue 
to acknowledge their debt to chemistry. 
That department of it which we call 
synthetic chemistry has been especially 
active and industrious during the past 
few years. 

The lists of these newer remedies are, 
however. so much dishonored by the 
products of a pseudo-chemical character 
that we confess often in reading them to 
emotions akin to those with which we 
scan a price-list ef patent medicines. 


THE ALCOHOL QUESTION IS STILL AN 
OPEN ONE, 


The resolution which was passed at 
our annual meeting in 1894 is familiar to 
most of you. I submit a very slightly 
modified form of that resolution: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this association 
that the payment of the rebate of the internal 
revenue tax on alcohol should be confined to 
alcohol used_in the manufacture of chemichls, 
alkaloids, ethers, chloral, chloroform and such 
other medicinal or industrial products as those 
in which the alcohol used will lose, absolutely, 
its chemical and physical properties. 

We can probably unite upon asking as 
much as this. The commission to be ap. 
pointed and to whom the subject of rebate 
on alcohol will be submitted should have 
an opportunity to listen to a delegation 
from this association. I trust that you 
will agree with me that the occasion de- 
mands of us the appointment of such a 
committee. 





VICE-PRES. 


PARISEN, 


DR. FRED. HOFFMANN TO REPRESENT THE 
UNITED STATES. 


An event of importance for the present 
year is the International Pharmaceutical 
Exhibition to be held at Prague, Austria, 
August 15 to September 15. To attend 
this exhibition, Dr. Fred. Hoffmann, now 
residinc in Leipzic, Germany, has been 
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appointed a delegate. Greetings from 
us to their president of Executive Com- 
mittee, it seems to me, would be proper 
for us to send 
and gratifying 
to their officers 
to receive. 


THE WORK OF 
THE AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTI- 
CAL ASSOCIA- 
TION 


extends over a 
period of nearly 
half a century. 
Its records are 
intensely inter- 
esting, in their 
showing of prog- 
ress in medi- 
cine, chemistry, 
pharmacy and 
the wonderful 
advancement in 
the arts and sci- 
ences. These records have a personal 
interest to our oldest members. Those 
who have ‘‘ touched the two extremes 
and filled the interval’’ are very few 
indeed. The aims of our association 
have not changed in that time. 

It is still our ambition to improve and 
regulate the drug market; to prevent the 
importation of inferior or adulterated 
drugs, and to detect and expose adulter- 
ations; to encourage the proper relations 
between physicians and pharmacists; to 
improve the art of pharmacy by the 
diffusion of scientific knowledge; to sup- 
press empiricism; to uphold standards of 
authority in pharmaceutical education; 
to regulate the system of apprenticeship, 
and finally to create and maintain a 
standard of professional honesty equal to 
the amount of our professional know]l- 
edge, with a view to the highest good and 
greatest protection to the public. 

Any association, as the term is ordi- 
narily used, is made up of men or 
women, or both, who associate them- 
selves together for some specific purpose 
or object. What they do, and how well 
they do it, depends upon the members 
themselves. We wish to stand, in every 
way, for what is best in American phar- 
macy, professional, scientific, educa- 
tional and commercial. Each division is 
reprezented on our roll of members, but 
business ability and professional attain. 
ments should not be considered impossi- 
ble of combination in one individual. 
The roll is not too long. We invite 
membership of a desirable quality. 
Mutual benefit comes with co-operation ; 
and the discovery is made that we all 
have much in common. Personal contact 
develops personal kindness, and both the 
business and the professional man will 
find the spirit of antagonism melt away 
under genial influences. 

The address was referred to a commit- 
tee with instructions to report to the 
association upon the recommendations 
contained in it. 

President Good, resuming the chair, 
the regular order of business was taken 
up, and the reports of various commit- 
tees read by title. 

A recess was then taken to allow the 
members present from each State to 
select two members to represent the State 
in the Nominating Committee. On re- 
convening the following names were 
presented in response to the roll call: 


THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE, 
Arkansas—W. L. Dawoody. 





FORMER VICE-PREsI- 
DENT MARY O. MINER. 


District of Columbia—W. S. Thompson. 

Florida—S P. Watson. 

Georgia—Dr. Geo. F. Payne, Jos Jacobs. 

Illinois—F. S. Hereth, C. S. N. Hallberg. 

Indisna—C. W. Eickrodt. 

Kansas—B W. Woodward, L. E. Sayre. 

Kentucky —C. L. Diehl, A J. Schoetlin. 

Maine—E A. Hay, Noble C. Earl. 

Maryland — Chas. Caspari, Chas. E. 
Dohme. 

Massachusetts—E. L. Patch, F. H. But- 


er. 
Michigan—A. B. Prescott, A. B. Stevens. 
Minnesota-—-Dr. C. R. J. Kellam, W. A. 


Frost. - 
Missouri—H. F. Hassabroch, H. M. 
Whepley. 
New Jersey—M. Abernethy, G. W. 
Parisen. 


New York-—P. W. Ray, H. H. Rusby. 

North Carolina—E. V. Zoeller, J. Y. 
MacRae. 

Ohio—G. L. Hecla, C. T. P. Fennel. 

Pennsylvania—Henry Trimble, F. G. 


yan. 

Rhode Island—Mason B. Wood, Wm. E. 
Cates. 

South Carolina —H. Plenge, O. E. 
Thomas. : 

Tennessee—J. O. Burge. 

Province of Ontario—Henry Waters, Eu- 
gene d’Avignon. 





GENERAL SECRETARY CASPARI, 


Province of Quebec—R. W. Williams, 
. H. Chapman. 
Nova Scotia—F. C. Simson. 

At Large (selected by the president) — 
A. E. Ebent, Chicago; J. P. Remington, 
Philadelphia; H. R. Gray, Montreal; 
Jacob Betzler, Newark, N. J., and Geo. 
W. Voss, Cleveland. 

The following gentlemen were named 
as the Committee on the President’s Ad- 
dress: C. Lewis Diehl of Kentucky, F. 
H. Butler of Massachusetts, and F. C. 
Simson of Nova Scotia. 

Geo. W. Kennedy, secretary of the 
council, read the minutes of that body, 
which were approved as read, and he then 
presented a list of 62 applications for 
membership which had been favorably 
acted upon. 

Chas. E. Dohme extended an invitation 
to the association to meet at Baltimore in 
1898, an invitation which would be cor- 
dially repeated next year. 

amendment to paragraph 2 of arti- 
cle 1 of the constitution which had been 
offered at the Denver meeting changing 
the title of the secretary from permanent 
to general was adopted, while an amend- 
ment toarticle 3 requiring that all officers 
should have been members for five years 
prior to their election, which had been 
offered by Mr. Ebert, was withdrawn. 
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Another amendment providing that in 
submitting papers requiring more than 
ten minutes to read the author should 
also submit an abstract the reading of 
which would not occupy more than ten 
minutes, was also adopted. 


GREETINGS FROM ENGLAND. 


S. A. D. Sheppard read an excerpt 
from a personal letter recently received 
from N. W. Martin of Newcastle on- 
Tyne, in the course of which Mr. Martin 
requested the recipient to convey to the 
inembers of the association his greetings 
and his regret at being unable to be 
present at a meeting of an association in 
which he was so much interested, at a 
place of which he had such -delightful 
recollections in connection with the 
meeting held there by the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. 
Oa motion the secretary was instructed 
to send the greetings of the association 
to Mr. Martin, and after the transaction 
of some routine business the session ad- 
journed. 

Professor Hallberg asked the secretary 
for information as to the condition of 
affairs relative to the publication of the 
proceedings of the International Pharma- 
ceutical Congress. Professor Remington 
of the committee stated that Professor 
Oldberg had stated some time since that 
the proceedings would probably be ready 
for publication in a few weeks, but that 
he had heard nothing definite concerning 
the matter latterly. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION. 


The second general session of the asso- 
ciation was convened at 10.40 on Thurs- 
day morning by President Good, and 
after the reading of the minutes the re- 
port of the Nominating Committee, 
which met immediately after the ad- 
journment of the first general session, 
was received and adopted. 

The secretary of the council reported 
favorably on the names of 14 applicants 
for membership. 

The report of the Committee on Time 
and Place of Meeting was next presented, 
the majority report, signed by four mem- 
bers, recommending Lake Minnetonka, 
Minnesota, as the place of meeting. 

J. O. Burge of this committee submit- 
ted a minority report favoring the selec- 
tion of Nashville, Tenn., as the place for 
the next meeting, and: presented invita- 
tions from various local bodies to the 
association to meet in that city. 

The majority 

{ » report was 
adopted, desig- 
nating Minne- 
tonka as the 
place of meeting. 

After consid- 
erable _discus- 
sion of the date 
of meeting, 
which was par- 
ticipated in by 
Messrs. Main, 
Ebert, Mayo 
and others, Mon- 
day, August 23, 
1897, was se- 
lected as the 
date for meet- 
ing. 





Cc. LEWIS DIEHL, 


THE TREASURER’S REPORT. 


The treasurer of the association, 8. A. 
D. Sheppard of Boston, submitted his 
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report, the main features of which may 
be summarized as follows, the cents 
being omitted: 





Cm Rael Dally TI TITS., ..o. . cocne sec cccecctcns $3,284 
RECEIPTS. 
SEENIND . osnnsennsedere nes. cane $154 
Sales of National Formulary........ 752 
DE oc ir'nes tek he hebb kere sunwsone 213 
EES 5,312—86,454 
I icccnn tase ysk sheen baer sees tue cpevae $9,738 
* DISBURSEMENTS. 
Publication of proceedings................ $3,384 
ne eer $125 
Journals for reporter on phar- 
np vsbsob eenbhbeaeud need senuse 59.59 
7 EER 2,250 
Traveling expenses ............... 221 
Committee on scientific papers... 57 
Section on education and legisla- " 
SRG ct naciuck bbs orsibesk boustess>> ¢ 
Section on commercial interest.. 232 
Committee on transportation.... 16 
Committee on membership........ 15 
Committee on research............ 75 
B92 
Total disbursements................ $8,386 
Cash balance on hand..................- 1,342 
$9,738.34 


Secretary Caspari submitted his finan- 
cial report, which covered the same 
ground as that of the treasurer, and 
agreed with it. Both reports were ap- 


proved. 

C. L. Diehl read the introduction to 
the report on the progress of pharmacy, 
which consisted of a general resumé of 
the changes in the conditions of pharmacy 
during the past year and included ex- 
cerpts from the columns of the AMERICAN 
Druaeaist and other pharmaceutical jour- 
nals showing the tendency of thought in 
the profession on various topics, commer- 
cial as well as technical and educational. 

It was moved that the introduction be 
referred to the Section on Scientific 
Papers for discussion, but the motion 
was lost. 

Geo. W. Kennedy presented his report 
as secretary of the Committee on Mem- 
bership, showing that of 243 applicants 
at the last meeting, only 141 had com- 
pleted their membership. There were now 
209 names on the rolls liable to be dropped 
for non-payment of dues. The associa- 
tion had, including the 141 new members, 
a total membersbip of 1,576. During 
the year under review the loss in mem- 
bership numbered 128, leaving a mem- 
bership at present of 1,558. 


THE FINANCIAL STATUS OF THE ASSO- 
CIATION. 


Chas. E. Dohme, chairman of the 
Council Committee on Finance, reported 
that the financial affairs of the association 
were ina decidedly unsatisfactory con- 
dition, first because of diminished rev- 
enue, due to the smaller receipts from 
dues, and second, to the increased ex- 
penditures due to the greater cost of the 
proceedings and to the expenditure of $200 
by the Commercial Section The de- 
crease in the revenues is explained by 
the constantly growing number of mem- 
bers dropped for non-payment of dues. 
In 1893, 24 members were dropped; in 
1894, 27 members were dropped, and in 
1895 this rose to 83, and now there is a 
list of 209, the large majority of whom 
are likely to be dropped under the rule 
before the next proceedings are issued. 

The chairman recommended economy 
in the direction of reducing the cost by 
reducing the bulk of the proceedings. A 
reduction might be effected, said the 
chairman, by reducing the salaries of the 
salaried officers, but in view of the large 
amount of labor performed by the officers 
and the smalJness of the compensation 
received, any further attempts at econ- 


omy in this direction would appear parsi- 
monious. 

The report was adopted, the recom- 
mendation concerning the reduction in 
the cost of the proceedings being favor 
ably referred to the Publication Commit- 


Chas. Caspari presented the report 
of the Publication Committee, show- 
ing that the incorporation of the Na- 
tional Formulary in the proceedings 
had added 6 cents to the cost of each vol- 
ume of the proceedings. The total cost 
of the 1,700 copies of the proceedings 
printed, of which only 1,350 had been 
bound, was shown to be $4,323.28, the 
principal items of cost being as follows: 
Composition and electrotyping, $2,485.95; 
illustrations, $30.80; binding, $889.59, 
and salary of the reporter, $750. Not- 
withstanding the introduction of the 
text of the National Formulary, the cost 
of the proceedings had been lowered con- 
siderably. 

This, together with the report of the 
Committee on Invested Funds, was 
adopted. 

The Committee on Prize Essays were 
called upon to report, and announced 
that the first prize for the papers submit- 
ted last year had been awarded to Dr. Ed- 
ward Kremer of Wisconsin for his paper 
on ‘‘ The Chemical Composition of the 
Volatile Oils of Monarda Fistulosa.’’ 
The second prize had been awarded to 
Dr. Edson Bastin of Pennsylvania, for 
his paper on ‘‘ The Structure of Our 
Cherry Barks,’’ and the third prize to 
Dr. A. R. L. Dohme of Baltimore, Md., 
for the three papers presented by him. 

The Committee on the Ebert Prize 
stated that none of the papers came 
within the lines designated in the founda- 
tion, and therefore no award was made. 

C. S. N. Hallberg moved that a com- 
mittee of three be appointed to consider 
the feasibility of establishing some sort 
of a beneficiary fund in connection with 
the association, which was agreed to, 
and the session adjourned. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION. 


The third general session of the assoc- 
iation convened on Friday morning, Au- 
gust 14, with President Good in the chair. 

The Secretary of the Council presented 
the names of twenty-six applicants for 
membership, which had been favorably 
acted upon by that body, and the appli- 
cants were invited to complete their 
membership. - ° 

The Committee on the President’s Ad- 
dress submitted, through Chairman Diehl, 
a report indorsing the various suggestions 
contained in the address. The character 
of these recommendations may be seen 
by reference to the President’s address 
on page 123 and following pages. 

A telegram of greeting from the Wis- 
consin Pharmaceutical Association was 
read and the Secretary instructed to 
make a suitable reply. A communica 
tion from the Mechanics Institute of 
Montreal was also read, placing the fa- 
cilities of that institution at the disposal 
of the members of the association. 

Secretary Kennedy, of the council, read 
the minutes of that body, showing that 
W. S. Thompson had been elected chair- 
man, and George W. Kennedy secretary 
of the council. 

The general session then adjourned. 


GENERAL SESSION. 


Adjourned Meeting. 
An adjourned meeting of the general 
session was convened at 2.30 pm. on 
Friday, the first business being the 
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reading of the report of the delegates to 
the American Medical Association, which 
was presented by Dr. F. E. Stewart of 
Detroit. The report recommended that 
in accordance with the suggestion of 
Professor Rusby a committee to act 
with a joint committee of the American 
Medical Association. The matter was re- 
ferred to the scientific section. 

H. M. Whelpley reported as chairman 
of the Auxiliary Committee on Member- 
ship that that committee had been suc- 
cessful in its labors and was undoubtedly 
of much value to the organization. A. 
E. Ebert of Chicago moved a vote of 
thanks to the committee and to the trade 
press for their active work in the interest 
of the association. The report was 
adopted, and the vote of thanks was 
passed. 

The report of the Committee on Na- 
tional Legislation was presented by the 
chairman, F, E. Stewart, as follows : 


Trade-Marks and Patents in 


Pharmacy. 


There are several points of importance which 
must be considered in attempting to legislate in 
phramaceutical matters. harmacy is a de- 
partment of medical science and its practice a 
medicalart. Being dependent upon therapeu- 
tics, it isin close relation with the practice of 
the physician and dependent thereon. This 
fact must not be lost sight of, because it is 
necessary to have the co-operation of the med- 
ical profession in securing the passage of laws 
which shall properly regulate the practice of 
pharmacy. — 

Medicine is one of the so-called learned ‘and 
liberal professions, and therefore pharmacy 
must also be regarded in the same light and its 
practice must conform to the demands of sci- 
ence and be compatable with the interests of 
medical practice as a whole. Let us consider, 
therefore, briefly what these requirements are. 


PUBLISH DISCOVERIES 


From time immemorial the medical profes- 
sion has been founded upon the beneficient ideal 
which requires the physician to publishZthe 
knowledge of his discoveries for the benefit of 
science, of his professiun, and of suffering hu- 
manity. Pharmacy must be practiced with the 
same liberal spirit, otherwise the interests of 
the two professions can never be amalgamated. 
Again, the physician who would restrain the 
knowledge of a valuable medicinal discover7 
for money making purposes, would soon lose 
caste not only with his profession, but with the 
public at large. 


ORIGINAL INVESTIGATION 


in the domain of drugs and preparations of the 
same and its publication, is necessary for prog- 
ress in the science and art of pharmacy. On it 
depends our colleges of pharmacy, our pharma- 
copeias, text books, pharmaceutical and med- 
ical press. All methods which look up know!l- 
edge to trade secrecy are therefore inimicable 
to pharmacy, and in legislating the fact must 
always be borne in mind. There is constant 
conflict going on between trade and science, 
which is recognized by the United States Patent 
Laws, which are devised for the purpose of pro- 
tecting science on the one hand and trade on 
the other. The recognition of this conflict is a 
very important matter in all attempts to legis- 
late on behalf of pharmacy. Further reference 
to the Patent laws will be made later on in this 
report. . 

Every pharmacist should, as far as possible, 
select and prepare drugs for dispensing. On 
his skill in so doing depends in part his reputa 
tion and standing as a professional man. 
schemes of proprietorship and monopoly, de- 
vised to prevent the pharmacists from exercis- 
ing his prerogative, are fit subjects for consid- 
eration. 

It is for the interest of the public that a class 
of the community should be educated and 
trained and set apart for the important voca- 
tion Co cae sedge 3 and dispensing poisons; and 
all medicines virtually belong to the class of 
toxic substances, It is apparent therefore that 
the pharmaceutical profession should be spe- 
cially protected by pharmacy laws which re- 
strain others from entering the field without 
like qualification. 


SPECIAL LEGISLATION FOR THE PHARMACIST. 


The reason why the pharmacist has a right 
to demand special class legislation in the form 
of pharmacy laws, is because of the peculiar na- 
ture of his vocation which prevents him from 
taking advantage of many so-called business 
methods, considered legitimate in trade. There- 
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fore in competition with nierchants ‘engaged in 
like occupation, viz.: in manufacturing and sell- 
ing medicines, he does not possess an equal 
chance in making a livelihood. As it is for the 
interests of the public that he should not resort 
to the a methods of advertising, which 
create a fictitious demand for medicines and 
cause people to unduly dose themselves with 
drugs of all kinds, it is likewise of interest to 
the public that laws should be 
permit the pharmacist to obtain a competence 
in the practice of his vocation in a professional 
manner. Only by so doing will the better class 
of the community be attracted to the vrofes- 
sion as a vocation and the interests of the public 
served by competent men. 


IS PHARMACY DEGENERATING ? 


That pharmacy is degenerating into a trade 
is apparent when the editor of one of our lead- 
ing pharmaceutical 
journals says in a 
recent editorial : 
“Times and condi- 
tions of things have 
changed, and are 
still rapidly chang- 
ing, and the phar- 
macist must change 
with them. Every 
day he becomes less 
of a rofessional 
man and more of a 
merchant, and un- 
less he learns the 
ways of a merchant, 
he must become and 
remain a mendicant, 
beseeching men of 
stronger mold for 
help to gain a pre- 
carious and uncer- 
tain livelihood 
among the ruins of 
his former profes- 
sion. Men go into 
business, not for 
philanthropyor 
amusement, but to 

‘ . ; make money. A de- 
sire for gain and to rise in the world are the 
inducements, and the . . . . druggist is no 
exception to this rule. If the retailer has at 
last caught this idea and spirit, his salvation is 
assured.” 

Various plans of relief from the unfair 
methods of trade competition, with the pro- 
prietary medicine houses, department stores, 
etc., have been proposed, and your committee 
believes that the only method of relief consists 
in the recognition of pharmacy as a liberal pro- 
fession, its practice in a professional manner, 
and its protection as a speciul class of the com- 
munity—such protection being for the true in- 
terest of the public at large. Among the various 


PLANS OF RELIEF 


which have been proposed, the passage of a na- 
tional pharmacy law has been advocated by 
some. Asat present constituted, the Govern- 
ment of the United States is of such a nature 
that the passage of a law of this kind would be 
unconstitutional. A national law to prevent 
trausit of adulterated products from State to 
State, would be practicable under the constitu- 
tion which permits the regulation of interstate 
commerce. It is also constitutional for each 
State to resign its quarantine into the hands of 
the National Department of Public Health, if 
such department is finally organized. At the 
present time several of the States have resigned 
a part of their quarantine to the Marine Hos- 
pital Bureau, and there is some talk of elevat- 
ing this branch of the service to the dignity of 
the National Department of Public Health, and 
creating a new office in the President’s cabinet 
to be known as the Secretary of Public Health. 


TAX FREE ALCOHOL OBNOXIOUS, 


The recent legislation of Congress in regard 
to tax free alcohol seemed by your committee 
to be objectionable to the best interests of phar- 
macy, and therefore your committee in co-op- 
eration with various other committees from 
State and national associations succeeded in 
rendering the obnoxious law inoperative. Your 
committee is aware, however, of the great bene- 
fits that might accrue if the excessive tax on 
alcohol as used in the arts and in medicine could 
be removed in such a manner that all could be 
equally benefited, and recommend' that a law 
be formulated with the objectionable features 
characterizing the obnoxious law referred to 
eliminated therefrom. 

Your committee was not successful in its 
efforts to remove the $25 license fee required of 
the druggist for selling wines and liquors for 
medicinal use. It recognizes the necessity of 
having alcoholic liquors in the drug stores to 
meet emergencies, but suggest that a stimulant 
might be adopted containing alcohol not usu- 
ally employed as a beverage to meet this re- 
(uirement. The alcoholic liquors sold as a bev- 
erage might be dropped from the pharma- 
copoia, and such a compound substituted 
therefor. This would remove the temptation 
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passed which will 


of running a drinking saloon under the guise of 
a drug store without paying a liquor dealer’s 
license. Those who desire to dispense alcoholic 
liquors as a beverage should be made to pay the 
same license as the saloon keeper. 

Your committee made a careful study of the 
patent, trade-mark and copyright laws, and 
beg to report as follows : 

The United States Copyright and Patent 
Laws are founded on Clause 3 of Segtion VIII 
of the Constitution, which permits Congress to 
secure to authors and inventors for limited 
times the exclusive use of their respective writ- 
ings and discoveries. 


WHAT CAN BE COPYRIGHTED. 


_ The United States laws (Revised Statutes), 
Sections 4948-71, being the act of July 8, 1870; 
also amendatory act of June 18, 1874, mentions 
as subjects of copyright, any ‘“ book, map, 
chart, dramatic or musical composition, en- 
graving, cut, print, photograph or negative 
thereof, . . . painting, drawing, chromo, 
statue, statuary, . .. models, or designs 
intended to be perfected as works of the fine 
arts,” and includes (amendment of 1874), as sub- 
ject only to registry in the Patent Office, print 
or labels not “connected with the fine arts,” 
but “ designed to be used for any other articles 
of manufactures.” 


WHAT CANNOT BE COPYRIGHTED. 


‘Copyrights cannot be granted upon trade- 
marks, nor upon mere names of companies or 
articles, nor upon prints or labels intended to 
be used with any article of manufacture. If 
protection for such labels or names is desired, 
application must be made to the Patent Office, 
where they are registered at a fee of $6 for 
labels and $25 for trade-marks.” (From Official 
Directions for Securing Copyright, issued by 
the Librarian of Congress, 1885 ) 


THE REGISTERING OF TRADE-MARKS, ETC., 


does not secure any protection from the Patent 
Office which imposes obligations thereon to re- 
strain others from copying the things so regis- 
tered, but notice is thereby given that prop- 
erty right are claimed therein by those who 
thus register. The validity of such claims can 
only be settled by the courts. 

What can be patented. The law provides 
‘that any person who has invented or discov- 
ered any new and useful art, machine, manu- 
facture, or composition of matter, or any new 
and useful improvement thereof, not known or 
used by others in this country, or not patented 
or described in any printed publication: in this 
or any foreign country, before his invention or 
discovery thereof, may, upon payment of the 
duty required by the law, and other due pro- 
ceedings had, obtain a patent therefor. (Sec- 
tion 24, Act of July 8, 1870.) ‘ 

In a communication from the United States 
Patent Office in answer to a communication ad- 
dressed to the office by one of our leading phar- 
maceutical journals, the following occurs : 

‘** Under the latter head, ‘ compositions of mat- 
ter,’ medicines of different kinds are patented. 
They are either mixtures of known drugs, or 
of substances not before recognized as possess- 
ing therapeutic value, or are new chemical com- 
pounds.” ; 

‘“In some countries, as Germany, patents are 
not allowed on the first on the ground that 
they are only physicians’ p~escriptions, viz : 
the expected skill of one * skilled in the art.’ ” 

“This saine principle of action has been fol- 
lowed to some extent by the United States 
Patent Office, as illustrated by the following ex- 
tracts from a decision of the Board of Examin- 
ers, in chief, an appelate tribunal of the office, 
in case of Caffall Mscpt.: Vol. 18, p. 322.” 

“It was never intended that any new compo- 
sition of matter or mixture of samples should 
be the subject of monopoly. If rhubarb and 
senna, or calomel and jalap were for the first 
time put together he who should do it, whether 
regular practitioner or quack, would not be an 


inventor or discoverer under thelaw. If done . 


by’a doctor it would only be the exercise of or- 
dinary professional skill ; if by another it would 
be but an ignorant jumble of things having 
supposed virtues and benefits to be obtained 
by the union of known drugs.” 

“Under this and similar decisions, patents 
for mere prescriptions have in later years been 
generally refused, only when drugs are em- 
ployed whose therapeutic efforts are not know 
or mixtures of decided novelty have been al- 
lowed.” 

‘*As a matter of fact. the medicines whose 
sale have proved most profitable, and which 
are generally known as ‘ patent medicines,’ are 
not patented at all, but are protected by trade- 
marks, which are common law rights.” 

** Patents for new chemical compounds or new 
processes, however, stand on an entirely differ- 
ent footing since, asa rule. they result from the 
exercise of the highest skill in chemistry, and 
are the most substantial addition to public 
knowledge. Those who oppose patents of this 
kind have an entirely erroneous idea of the na- 
ture and operation of the patent law. which has 
produced so great benefits to the United States 
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that all countries are changing their laws to 
one them more like the law of the United 
ates.” 


TRADE-MARKING NAMES. 


Now comes the question whether the only 
name by which an article is know can be a 
valid trade-mark. On this question the courts 
differ. The reasons for this difference are 
various ; but one reason is the different opinion 
in regard to what is meant by a descriptive 
name. All authorities admit that a name which 
describes an article cannot be a trade-mark. 
That is now considered an axiom inlaw. It is 
admitted that a coined name, arbitrarily 
chosen, can be a trade-mark, if it is used as a 
trade-mark. But when it is the only name by 
which the article is known to the public, does 
it not become descriptive by use, and cease to 
be a trade-mark? The weight of authority, 
however, seems to be against such a claim on 
the part of manufacturers who employ the only 
names of articles as trade-marks. A number of 
re reasons for their adverse opinion may be 
cited. 

In the first place this use of a trade-mark 
would defeat the very end for which the patent 
law_ was devised, and for two reasons. As a 
trade-mark isa creature of natural right and 
common law, it does not expire like a patent. 
The expiration of the-time for which it is reg- 
istered at the Patent Office does not invalid it 
as a trade mark. Some trade-marks are now 
centuries old, like those on Chinese vases, for 
example. If an in¥entor or manufacturer of 
prescriptions is permitted to use the only name 
of anarticle asa trade mark and keep the know]l- 
edge of manufacture secret, then he can estak- 
lish a monopoly which is everlasting. This is 
diametrically <p tin to the patent law, which 
requires the “4 ication of inventions and limits 
the monopoly to a stated period of years. 
There is no inducement offered to the patent- 
ing of any article that can be monopolized for all 
time in this way. In the second place, if the 
only name of an article can be employed as a 
trade-mark, it permits the continuance of the 
monopoly of a patented article after the patent 
expired. The case df Horsfords’ acid phosphate 
is example of this. After the patent for the ar- 
ticle ran out, the Rumford Chemical Company 
attempted to continue the monopoly under the 
trade mark law, claiming that tbe name “acid 
phosphate ” was private property, but were re- 
strained by the courts. 


AN APT ILLUSTRATION. 


Among other lawyers, your committee con- 
sulted George H. Lothrup of Detroit, who is 
considered by the bar to be one of the best 
patent lawyers in the United States. In his 
opinion it is absurd to claim that the only name 
by which an article 
is known can be a 
valid trade-mark. 
To show the absur- 
dity, he used the 
following _ illustra- 
tion: hen a baby 
is born into the 
world, it must be 
christened with a 
name. Does the 
name of the baby be- 
long to the baby, or 
tothe one who 
named the baby? 
So every new thing 
born into the world 
must have a name 
given it, and that 
name belongs to the 
baby, not to the one 
who named it. 
Therefore, the only 
name by which an 
article is known to 
the public cannot be 
a trade-mark. for 
the public has a per- 
fect right to make 
and sell every article not patented, and deal 
in it under its proper designation. 

Again, it isan accepted axiom of law that a 
descriptive name cannot bea trade mark. The 
only name by which a thing is known becomes 
descriptive by use, and ceases to be a trade- 
mark. The courts have defined a descriptive 
name as the name used by the public in buying 
the article. That such a definition is compat- 
able with common sense no one can deny. 

Again, a trade-mark can be used as many 
times as there are classes of objects. A trade- 
mark on medicine can be used on tooth powder, 
forexample. \Vhen a person asks for a dose of 
antipyrine, would the apothecary be justified 
in substituting tooth powder? The idea is ab- 
surd, but not more absurd than the claim. The 
public use the name antipyrine to describe a 
well-known chemical. The druggist recognizes 
the description without difficulty. And if the 
dispenser substitutes some other substance on 
which he may brand antipyrine asa trade-mark 
with equal propriety, such as tooth powder, the 
manufacturer would be quick to complain of 
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the substitution. If any one will consult Browne 

On Trade-Marks,” or any other standard au- 
thority, he will see that this statement is not in 
the least exaggerated, and that the words an- 
tipyrine, phenacetine, sulfonal, salol, if trade- 
marks are claimed, may also be used as trade- 
marks on tooth powders, soap, pottery, etc., 
just as long as they are not used twice on the 
same class of articles of commerce. Does {not 
that fact make it clear that the manufacturers 
of these well-known articles are not using the 
names referred to as trade-marks, but as names 
wherewith to describe their chemicals ? 

Finally, if it were lawful to use the only name 
of a new invention as a trade-mark it would 
force every other manufacturer of it to adopt 
a hew name for the same thing, to the confu- 
sion of the common language. Think of the 
synonyms that would now exist for pens, ink, 
paper, pianos, sewing machines, ee 
needles ani pins, if the proprietary system ha’ 
prevailed when these things were invented or 
introduced. 

The following quotations from a leading phar- 
maceutical journal are appropriate and impor- 
tant in this connection : 

The interésts of scientific medicine and of 
the people clearly demand, first, that a patent 
shall not issue upon a medicinal product of any 
kind, though the process of its manufacture is 
equitably subject to patent; second, in case a 
patent is allowed on both processes and product 
or ,either, the law should specifically declare 
that the title under which such protected ar- 
ticle is placed on the market shall be deemed a 
descriptive title and hence not valid as a trade- 
mark. Under existing conditions monopoly 
presetien in perpetuity is practically granted 

y the Government in violation of the express 
constitutional provision ‘declaring that_exclu- 
sive rights shall be granted for “ limited times 
only. As we understand the principle of 
patent law, the Government should not grant a 
patent to the medicine (simple or compound) 
itself, but can give one on some particular proc- 
ess of manufacture. This has frequently been 
done, especially in the case of certain new reme- 
dies (synthetics), but the Government has be- 
come rather inconsistent in some instances by 
granting a patent on the article itself, derma- 
tol (bismuth subgallate) and phenacetin, for 
a This action in our belief is wrong, and 
would not stand if brought to trial. not 
misinformed the patent on bismuth subgallate 
has already been successfully assailed. So 
then, if this belief is correct, the manufacturer 
can be protected by a patent on only some par- 
ticular process of manufacture, not on the ar- 
ticle itself.” 


TRADE-MARKS ON PROPRIETARIES. 


The decision of the Michigan Court, which 
held that the title “Syrup of Figs” did not 
constitute a valid trade-mark, has been sus- 
tained by the United States Court of Appeals, 
in the case of the California Fig Syrup Com- 

ny against Frederick Stearns & Co. While 
he decision is a —_ victory for the celebrated 
Detroit firm of manufacturing pharmacists. 
and while it emphasizes the invalidity of a de- 
scriptive name as a trade-mark, it isto be re- 
gretted that the broader question concerning 
the validity of any trade-mark constituting the 
only name by which the preparation is known, 
was not in controversy. The proprietary med- 
icine business as a whole is most demoralizing 
in its effects upon the practice of both medicine 
and pharmacy. There are good and honest pro- 
— preparations as there are also bad and 

eceptive preparations, the latter taking 
shelter under the former and thus bringing the 
entire system into disrepute. Since a purely 
descriptive name cannot trademarked, and 
since the only name by which any proprietary 
or other preparation is known must of a neces- 
sity be descriptive, the question arises: “Can 
any title serve as a valid trade-mark unless it 
bears asa part thereof, a distinctive mark of 
possession, such as the owner's name either as a 
prefix or suffix’’’ Legitimate trade-mark rights 
cannot be respected too sacredly or guarded too 
rigorously, but the extension of trade-mark 
prerogative to cover the titles of the things 
themselves and thus granting a monopoly in 
perpetuity in such products, is opposed to pub- 
lic policy, is a denial of the rights of honest 
competition, is a menace in particular to the 
freedom of medicine and of pharmacy and op- 
posed to the manifest meaning of the federal 
constitution as well as to the principles of com- 
mon law. It is to be hoped that the courts will 
soon be called upon to elucidate authoratively 
this phase of the trade-mark question. 


UNPATENTED MEDICINES ARE NOT PROPRI- 
ETARY. 


In a paper presented this year to the Ameri- 
can Medical Association by Dr. Chas. Rice, 
chairman of the committee for revising the U. 
S. Pharmacopoeia, he advocated the introduc- 
tion of the more popular patent and so-called 
tae append J medicines into the pharmacopceia. 

‘our committee favors this suggestion, pro- 
vided the names by which these medicines are 
commonly known accompany them either as 
official names or synonyms, also working for- 
mulas, so that all may be free to manufacture 


and deal in them under the common names re- 
ferred to. As the patent law reyuires the pub- 
lication of the exact knowledge of every inven- 
tion whereby the public may manufacturevafter 
the patent expires, the application in each case 
must necessarily contain the working formula 
or the patent is void. 

Unpatented medicines are not proprietary, so 
that they may be manufactured by all phar- 
macists in case their true formulas can be ascer- 
tained. As already stated, professional phar- 
macists will sr their working formulas for 
the benefit of science. Formulas should be de- 
vised for those unpatened medicines which 
have proved of merit and they should be intro- 
duced into the pharmacopeeia. 

The names by which they are commonly 
known should employed either as official 
names or synonyms. Trade-marks that serve 
to distinguish between one brand of a well- 
known article of commerce and another brand 
of the same article are unobjectionable. But it 
must be apparent that the only name of an ar- 
ticle is not the proper subject for a trade-mark. 

y advocating that unpatented medicines 
should be considered public property, and in- 
troduced into the United States Pharma- 
copoeia, under the names by which they are 
commonly known, — committee is not inter- 
fering with the rights of any one. Imitation of 
labels, trade-marks or packages intended to de- 
ceive the public is highly reprehensive and 
should meet stern condemnation. But to ac- 
cuse others of piracy who manufacture unpat- 
ented medicines, is certainly unjust. The in- 
ventors of ink, sewing machines, and all other 
articles of commerce, might have claimed that 
with equal propriety every other manufac- 
turer was guilty of Jaz. 

The importance of the subject of patents and 
trade-marks in relation to medicine demands a 
more extended consideration than the limits of 
this report will allow. Your committee would 
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refer those interested to such standard authori- 
ties as ‘*‘ Browne on Trade-marks,” ‘ Simond’s 
Manual of the Patent Law,” the article on 
“ Copyright” in the ** Encyclopedia Brittanica,” 
and to the address of the chairman before the 
section of the Committee of Materia Medica 
Pharmacy, and Therapeutics of the American 
Medical Association, recently delivered at At- 
lanta, and entitled ** The Practice of Pharmacy 


2 ’ 


as a Liberal Profession.’ 


The report of the Committee on Cre- 
dentials was submitted by 8. P. Watson, 
chairman, showing that there were rep- 
resented at the meeting 4 alumni associa- 
tions, 22 colleges, and 38 State association 
and pharmacy boards, every section of the 
United States being represented. The 
report took the usual course. 

Several amendments to the by-laws 
were made, all of which consisted of 
merely verbal alteration. They were 
laid over under the rules, after which the 
session adjourned. 


SECTION ON SCIENTIFIC 
PAPERS. 


First Session. 


Immediately after the adjournment of 
the third general session the Section on 
Scientific Papers was called to order by 
the chairman of the section, Samuel P. 
Sadtler of Philadelphia, who proceeded 
to read his address as chairman. 
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The Position of Pharmacy Among 
the Sciences. 


Chairman’s Address. 


We have met this morning in scientific 
section, and it may not be amiss to de- 
vote a few moments to some thoughts on 
our position in the great family of scien- 
tific students and workers. 

I will not stop to answer the sneering 
question sometimes asked as to whether 
the pharmacist is entitled to call himself 
a scientific man. That is his birthright, 
and if he traces back the early history 
of chemistry, botany or even medicine, 
in its primary meaning as the curative 
art, he will find that they were cradled 
and fostered in the pharmacist’s shop. 
If the modern pharmacist occasionally 
sells his birthright for the pottage of 
commercial gain, it cannot take from 
the earnest and conscientious worker in- 
herited claims toa broad and important 
field of scientific activity. 

Where does this field lie and what are 
its bounds? We answer first that 


A FIELD PECULIARLY ALLOTTED TO THE 
PHARMACIST 


who wishes to do his share as a scientific 
man is that of pharmacognosy, or the 
study of natural raw materials with ref- 
erence to the medicinally active princi- 
ples they contain, the identification and 
tests for them, the best methods for their 
extraction and purification and their 
character as medicines or poisons, etc. 
The study of this field, it is true, ante- 
dates the history of modern chemistry, 
and in the iatrochemists of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, we rec- 
ognize the scientific pharmacists of those 
days. That we have a mass of informa- 
tion as the result of the labors of the 
hundreds of industrious workers in this 
great field may be seen if we glance 
through some of the great classics on the 
subject, such as Huseman & Hilger’s 
‘‘ Pflanzenstoffe,”’ Wittstein’s ‘‘ Hand- 
worterbuch der Pharmacognosie,’’ Wies- 
ner’s ‘‘ Rohstoffe des Pflanzenreiches,’’ 
Planchon’s ‘‘Les drogues simples 
d’origine vegetale,’’ Pennetier’s ‘‘ Ma- 
tiéres Premiéres Organiques,’’ and 
Flickiger & Hanbury’s ‘‘ Pharmacog- 
raphia.”’ 

But it is not only the natural sources 
of medicinally active principles that 
should occupy the scientific pharmacist’s 
attention. The raw materials which 
yield food preparations and those which 
are the basis of many large chemical in- 
dustries equally furnish subjects which 
may properly attract the working inves- 
tigator of the pharmaceutical profession. 

Still another field which the pharma- 
cist should have, but which he has prac- 
tically lost by inability to work it, is 
that of synthetic organic remedies. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY IN GERMANY. 


Who are the manufacturers of those 
compounds which have made such an 
impression upon medical practice within 
the last decade? The great coal tar 
color manufacturing firms of Germany— 
and we pay from four to six prices for 
these products in consequence. They 
have the matter in their hands because 
they keep a corps of scientific investiga- 
tors at work on these lines and command 
their whole time and efforts. When our 
large manufacturers of pharmaceutical 
products are willing to employ and pay a 
corps of chemists one-fourth as large as 
that kept by some of these German com- 
panies, they will find that much that now 
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comes to us from the other side of the 
— could be made here, and profitably 


I may be permitted to enlarge a little 
on this point, as I feel strongly upon it 
as a professor of chemistry in an educa- 
tional institution which stands ready to 
turn out young men with a chemical 
training, and to point out the differ. 
ence between German manufacturer’s 
methods and 
tbose so far fol- | Tae 7] 
lowed by us, and 
to quote from 
a recent address 
before the New 
York section of 
the Society of 
Chemical In- 
dustry by Dr. 
C. Duisberg, the 
technical direct- 
or of the Far- 
benfabriken 
vormals Friede- 
rick Bayer & 
Co., of Elber- 
feld, Germany. 
He says: 

“We not on- 
ly try to make 
use of all the 
derivatives of 
the tar from wood and coal for the 
production of aniline and alizarin dye- 
stufts of all possible descriptions, and 
also of very diverse pharmaceutical 
products, such as_ phenacetine, sul- 
phonal, «crional, salicylic acid, soma- 
tose (a new alimentary product), sacch- 
arine, etc., but we produce also the inor- 
ganic products necessary for their manu- 
facture, such as sulphuric, hydrochloric 
and nitric acids, chlorine, etc., and a 
large number of intermediate organic 
products. 

‘‘In our works there are at present 
about 100 chemists having a university 
education and about 25 engineers who 
have been trained at a technical high 
school. They are recruited from almost 
all the universities and technical high 
schools of Germany, and the greater 
number have been engaged by me per- 
sonally during the last ten years.’’ 

Can we doubt that if to German thor- 
oughness of this kind we were to add 
American energy we might expect equal 
if not greater results ? 

However, I am afraid that my audi- 
ence are beginning to think that I have 
mistaken them for a chemical society 
and am unable to talk anything but 
shop. My apology must be that the 
difficulty lies in the subject, and that 


THE SCIENTIFIC PHARMACIST MUST BE A 
CHEMIST 

if he would be a thorough pharmacist, 

- hence my talk must be apropos after 

all. 

Let us turn, however, next to the ques- 
tion of the methods of study and research 
which the modern worker in scientific 
pharmacy should follow. 

Those of us who completed our col- 
lege education from 25 to 30 years ago 
will remember the relatively simple char- 
acter of scientific studies of that day as 
compared with what seems necessary for 
a properly educated man now. 

The reasons for this difference are two- 
fold. A wider range of studies must be 
covered owing to the broader demands 
which modern society makes of her edu- 
cated citizens and the interdependence 
of the several branches of science is con- 
stantly becoming greater. For instance, 
a thorough pharmaceutical chemist 
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nowadays must be more than a simple 
analyst. He must have a good foun- 
dation of mathematical physics to enable 
him to understand modern chemical 
theory, «specially with the rapid develop- 
ment of electrolytic theory and methods; 
he ought to be an adept with the micro- 
scope and have a good working knowl- 
edge of botany; he should be acquainted 
with the most recent advances in bacter- 
iological methods as many pharmaceuti- 
cal preparations can only be made by 
such means. 

If we take the manipulative side of 
the pharmacist’s training, what wonder- 
ful advances have been made in the 
making of elegant preparations as com- 
pared with those with which we would 
have been satisfied two or three decades 
ago. In many branches of study which 
were formerly taught in a purely didactic 
way, laboratory methods of study have 
been introduced, as in botany, pharma- 
cology, etc. 

The field before the scientific student 
of pharmacy has therefore broadened, 
the methods of study have become more 
diversified and varied, and the resources 
and facilities of our schools have been 
correspondingly increased. If we are as 
interested in the advance of pharmacy 
as we claim to be, let us not fail to be 
equal to our opportunities. 

HENRI MOISSAN. 


Pharmacists have taken a high rank 
in the past as investigators and discov- 
erers in science. The present leader in 
electro metallurgical research and dis- 
covery in Europe is a professor in the 
Superior Pharmacy School of Paris— 
Henri Moissan—and the field of experi- 
ment with us is just as open to a phar- 
macist as to any other class of scientific 
students. 

Let the influence of this association be 
thrown with all the weight we can give 
it in favor of the cultivation of the field 
which belongs to us. 

To tkis end, the action taken last year, 
at the suggestion of my predecessor in 
this chair of forming «a committee of re- 
search, would seem to be eminently 
proper. It has not yet, however, been 
productive of very extensive results. 
Possibly if the committee were made 
larger and more representative, includ- 
ing more of the centers of pharmaceutical 
research, it might be made to accomplish 
more. 

While I make no recommendations on 
this subject, it is a matter which could 
well occupy the attention of the section 
at one of its sessions. By a free inter- 
change of opinion we could learn how to 
best stimulate the activity of all inter- 
ested in this most desirable work. 

The address was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Publication. 


Report of the Committee on 
Indicators. 


The chair called for the report of the 
Committee on Indicators which was sub- 
mitted by the chairman, Lyman F. Keb- 
ler. 

ASSAY PROCESSES. 


Lyman F. Kebler of Philadelphia, 
chairman of the committee, reported the 
results of the work done by the commit- 
tee and by Dr. Englehardt and Prof. 
Bare of Baltimore; Prof. Lloyd of Cin- 
cinnati, and Prof. Bennett of Ames, lowa. 

The chairman sent out specimens of 
the indicators examined, which included 
Brazil wood, cochineal hemytexylin, lac- 
moid, trop#olinoo and iode rosin, and all 
the other material used, so as to insure 
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having the workers use material of abso- 
lutely uniform character. 

Process b. was found to be the most 
advisable method to employ in the assay 
of fluid extracts. This process may be 
summarized as follows: Dilute 10%.gm. 
of the fluid extract with 10 gm. of dis- 
tilled water in a 250 ccm. flask; add 25 
gm. of chloroform, 75 gm. of ether; 
stopper securely and agitate. Add 5 
gm. of 10 per cent. ammonia water, and 
agitate the mixture frequently during 
half an hour. 

When the mixture has separated en- 
tirely, pour off 50 gm. into a separatory 
funnel, treat at once with 20 ccm. of acid- 
ulated water; agitate thoroughly; allow 
to separate; remove the 20 ccm. of water 
into a second separatory funnel. Repeat 
the above operation twice more with 15 
ccm. of acidulated water. Render the 
acidulated water in the second separatory 
funnel alkaline with ammonia water, and 
remove the alkaloids by successive treat- 
ment with 20 ccm. and 15 ccm. of a 
mixture of three parts (by volume) of 
chloroform and one part of ether. Col- 
lect the chloroform—ether mixture in a 
tared flask and distill off the solvent. 
Treat the varnish like residue twice with 
8 ccm. of ether; evaporate on a water 
bath; dry on a water bath, and weigh. 
Now dissolve the varnish like residue in 
15 ccm. of alcohol, with the aid of heat; 
add water to a slight permanent turbidi- 
ty; add indicator and slight excess of 
acid solution, and reiterate with centi- 
mormal alkaline solution. 

Professor Caspari explained the char- 
acter of certain derivations made by him- 
self from the directions of the chairman. 
One of these was in the method of stand- 
ardizing the sulphuric acid used. Mr. 
Caspari preferred to fall back upon the 
old method of Tresenius for standardiz- 
ing by meansof barium as being more 
reliable and accurate than Unnig’s 
method (neutralization with ammonia 
water evaporation to dryness and weigh- 
ing the residue as ammonium sulphate). 
He also called attention to the difficulty 
of avoiding variations in the reading of 
end reactions, which, of course, was an 
important factor. For this purpose, 
therefore, the speaker proposed the use 

of comparative 

r haere - standards con- 

ECS RS Ae ete sd sisting of distill- 

>... ed water con- 

he taining the same 

quantity of the 

indicator as had 

been added to 

the alkaloidal 
solution. 

He had found 
the tropzeolin 
furnished by the 
chairman of the 
committee to be 
of very poor 
quality, but suc- 
ceeded in ob- 
taining from 

' Johns Hopkins 
<1 Universitya 
very fine lot of 
this indicator, 
which, if a pure 
article can be obtained, is exceed- 
ingly valuable. He and Dr. Bare had 
omitted alcohol from the mixtures in all 
cases, and he was inclined to attribute to 
the error introduced by alcohol nearly all 
of the differences which existed between 
the results obtained by them and those 
obtained by the other members of the 
committee. The influences of alcohol in 
this direction furnished the subject of a 
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paper by the speaker, which would be pre- 
sented later. 

The report was adopted and referred 
for publication. 

J. U. Lloyd directed attention to ob- 
servations made by Dr. Waldmark and 
himself on the utilization of capillary 
tubes for establishing the presence of 
very minute quantities of acids or alka- 
lies, which process had given very satis- 
factory results. 

Wilbur Scoville stated that he had 
found very concordant results from the 
use of Brazil wood as an indicator in the 
hands of a class of twenty-five students 
working in assays. He also spoke of the 
effect of very cold weather in the prepara- 
tion of extract of nux vomica, extract 
prepared when it was very cold being 
very light in color, having a very small 
proportion of oil and a very high propor- 
tion of alkaloid. 

H. H. Rusby asked whether the com- 
mittee knew which of the two kinds of 
Brazil wood had been used in their work. 
He had endeavored to ascertain some- 
thing as to the origin of the two woods 
while in South America recently, but 
had failed. 

_ The committee had found wide varia- 
tions in the results of titrations of the 
cinchona alkaloids. A. B. Prescott re- 
ferred to this as being due to the ten- 
dency of these alkaloids to form acid 
salts, and'said that until we understood 
very much more clearly the molecular 
structure of these alkaloids we could not 
hope to be successful in titrating them. 
The same difficulty had been gone through 
with in the case of phosphoric acid. 

F. S. Hereth made some remarks upon 
the importance of breaking up the var- 
nish like residue and treating it two or 
three times with ether, as otherwise chlo- 
roform would be retained and weighed as 
alkaloid. 

C. T. P. Fennel and George F. Payne 
also made remarks upon the points 
brought out in the report, and upon mo- 
tion of Dr. Bartley the committee was 
continued. 

Owing to the absence of Leo Eliel, 
chairman of this committee, who was 
prevented from attending by a serious 
accident, the report was read by Dr. Bart- 
ley, a member of the committee. The re- 
port was made a special order of business 
for the next session of the section. 

The report of the Special Committee on 
Scientific Research was now presented 
= B. Prescott, chairman of the com- 
mittee. 


Research Work for the Phar- 
macopeeia. 


The Committee of Research presented 
the following report: 4 _ 


At the last meeting of this association, there 
was instituted, within the scientific section, a 
special Committee of Research, to have charge 
of any special investigation, within the prov- 
ince of the section, which in their discretion 
would be benefited by the aid such a commit- 
tee could give with the facilities placed at its 
disposal. It was recommended that this com- 
mittee should receive such encouragement 
financially as is necessary to advance this work, 
subject to the 2 of the council, under 
the condition of the treasury. (See “ Proceed- 
ings” for 1895, pages 235, 193, and 184.) 

a... committee was to consist of three mem- 
rs (subsequently made four members) by ap- 
eee meee the association, and two me n- 
rs ex-officio, namely, the chairman of the 
section and the chairman of the Committee on 
Revision of the United States Pharmacopoeia. 

The chairman of the scientific section when 
this action was taken was charged with the ap- 
pointment of the committee, and entered upon 
its organization in October. On December 138, 

§ € committee constituted of Edward 
Kremers, John U. Lioyd and Lucius E. Sayre, 
with Albert B. Prescott as chairman. Dr. Rice 
and Professor Sadtler being the ex-officio mem- 


bers. Professor Lloyd was added to the com- 

mittee for the special service of presenting the 

Ss history of such drugs as should 
e adopted for investigation. . 


LITERARY REFERENCES. 


In the course of the organization of the com- 
mittee it was agreed to undertake the supply 
of original literature, from libraries, to meet 
the needs of investigators. In order to extend 
the bounds of knowledge, every investigator 
faces the task of first ~ ey what these 
boundaries are. It is a task of library search 
for original articles scattered over many years 
and through different languages, and a task of 
making reference lists, copies, abstracts, and 
sometimes translations, with such exactness 
and discrimination as would be possible to one 
having a lively © ag ogee of the scope of the 
research in hand. It was hoped that the em- 
ploy of a skilled reference reader, directed by 
the chairman of the committee, if he were pro- 
vided with clerical help for consultation with 
investigators by mail, might serve the end in 
view. It was also recognized as being most de- 
sirable that, for some investigations, the service 
of a trained assistant should be provided. 

Therefore the needs of financial aid in this 
committee are mainly these: (1) for the ser- 
vice of a reference reader and library clerk ; 
(2) for postage and stationary; (3) prospec- 
tively for assistance in research. 

In November the council adopted a motion to 
appropriate a sum of money not to exceed $150 
for the use of the committee. 


FOR THE PHARMACOPGIA. 


It was from the first the intent of the com- 
mittee to favor the needs of the revision of the 
pharmacopeeia, and to this end the chairman of 
the Committee on Revision is made a commit- 
teeman ex-officio. On December 22, 1895, Dr. 
Charles Rice responded to-the request of the 
committee in a systematic statement of certain 
leading features of the work most needed for 
the revision. An outline of this schedule will be 
given later inthis report. In reply to the in- 
quiry whether the Committee on Revision could 
appropriate money for the work of this com- 
mittee (as already defined), the Committee on 
Revision, under their circular 278, by vote pro- 
vided a co-organization with this committee, to 
constitute Section LI, of their Research Com- 
mittee D., whereby, in accord with their rules, 
**the Finance Committee (of the Committee on 
Revision) have authority to grant, from time 
to time, the necessary funds required in the 
prosecution of their researches.” This co-or- 
ganization, necessary under good business 
rules, to enable the Committee on Revision to 
have authority over the expenditure of their 
own appropriations, is not for direction in the 
experimental work, and this committee re- 
mains one distinctly of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, as Chairman Rice ex- 
peer states in his letter of December 29, 


It was from the first the design of this com- 
tmittee to join the hands and concentrate the 
efforts of different and distant experimenters 
upon the same research. To extend this co-or- 
dination of scientific labor, a letter of invita- 
tion was sent to a considerable number of those 
members of the association who are engaged 
more or less in investigation, offering the ser- 
vices of the committee, including the supply of 
literature and inviting co-operation with the 
committee _ any subjects to be especially 
benefited by it. 


THE SUBJECTS OF RESEARCH. 


The research subjects which the committee 
have taken in hand have been chiefly as follows: 

1. Taraxacin. By L. E. Sayre. 

2. The Menthol Group Report W. By Ed- 
ward Kremers. 

3. Monorda Fistulosa. By Edward Kremers. 

4. Monard Punctata. By Edward Kremers. 

5. Cascara Sagrada—its chemistry and phar- 
macognosy in full, yvoluntered by Dr. 8 
L. Dohme and others, with a pharmaceu- 
tical history by Professor Lloyd. 

6. The Caffeine Compound in Kola, already 
styled “ Kolanin,” its chemistry and its re- 
lations to the caffeine bearing compounds of 
the other beverage plants. A. B. Prescott 
and J. W. T. Knox. 

7. The Periodides of the Alkaloids, as Mole- 
cular Forms for Volumetric or Gravimetric 
Estimation. By A. B. Prescott and others, 
in certain fundamental investigations pub- 
lished in the chemical journals in 185-96, 
and now collected in a pharmaceutical re- 
print, preparatory to work for —_ 
methods, now being undertaken in behalf 
of the revision of the pharmacopoeia. 

8 Valuation of Wild Cherry Bark—going on 
to an investigation of amygdalin and re- 
lated glucosides and their reactions in esti- 
mation. A. B. Stevens. 

There have been before the committee pro- 
jects for the concentration of several workers 
upon the chemistry and pharmacognosy of each 
of several important drugs. [tis designed to 
give preference to indigenous drugs, also to 
drugs which. though not indigenous, are largely 
produced in this country. 


WORK FOR REVISION OF THE PHARMACOPGIA.. 


The work for the Pharmacopceia, already 
referred to, has been defined by Chairman Rice, 
as follows: 

“1. Determination of the relative value of 
various selected alkaloidal assay methods by 
applying them to known alkaloids both in a 
pure state and also in the same in their natural 
condition in the original plants as well as to 
artificial mixtures containing them. (In the 
final choice of a process, to be recommended for 
any particular drug, that one will probably be 
deemed to deserve preference which gives the 
— wens results under all possible condi- 

ions. 

“2. Determination of the best method of val- 
uation of drugs like the following : 


Aconite, Rhubarb, 
Ergot, Senega, etc. 
Digitalis, 


Veratrumviride, etc. 
“3. Nux vomica. Determination of strych- 
nine from brucine. i 
‘*4. Determination of the principles in the 
various strophanthus seeds of the market, their 
nature, quantity ; also a method of valuation or 


assay. 

_ 5. Is it not feasible to set upper and lower 
limits of active constituents, or either of them 
where this is sufficient, in the case of the more 
important crude drugs from which fluid ex- 
tracts or tinctures are prepared and which can 
be readily assayed? If such limits are to be set, 
what would be the proper figures for drugs like- 
the following : 


Aconite, Conium, 
Colchicum, Belladonna, 
Hyoscyamus, Tpecac, 
Coca, Pilocarrpus, 


, 


Stramonium, etc.’ 


In respect to “the valuation of crude drugs 
and preparations made therefrom,” Chairman 
Rice says, ‘* this involves not only the choice of 
the best method of valuation in the case of 
drugs whose constituents are already known, 
but also the discovery and isolaticn of the real 
active principles in the case of drugs whose 
constituents are not so well known (as ergot). 
or at least the discovery of some reliable 
method of valuation of one or more constitu- 
ents (though not themselves at all, or solely, 
the active principles) which may be found, in 

ractice, to serve as a measure of the value (as, 

or instance, certain resinous constituents in 
cannabis indica). 

It is set before the committee to undertake, 
as far as may be, such researches as promise 
permanent value in science. Such will give 
the best credit to the association, in all parts of 
the world. 


RESEARCH IN BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Preparatory to the supply of original litera- 
ture—all the members of the committee,and the 
volunteer workers with it, have been furnished 
with a selected library list of the full sets of 
the chief chemical, botanical, pharmacological, 
pharmaceutical, medical and other scientific 
periodicals, as well as certain encyclopedic 
works of reference. The bibliographies so far 
furnished have been as follows: : 

Taraxacum—a full yg: ay with tran- 
scripts or translations of the originals of the 
earlier and more remote papers. . 

Cascara -sagrada—a full bibliography, with 
quite extensive transcripts of certain foreign 
chemical papers. only brief abstracts of which 
are easily accessible. 

Solanine—a bibliographies. ’ 

Compounds of bismuth with organic bases 
—a bibliography from 1590. j 

Certain Italian literature upon olive oil. 

From the first two of these bibliographies, 
the literary reserach required a great deal of 
time. All the bibliography has been dupli- 
cated, to leave a retained copy in the hands of 
the chairman, for consultation during succes- 
sive inquiries. These bibliographies will be 
available for publication with the researches 
on their completion. h 

lt has been agreed in this committee that pa- 
pers from the committee when published should 
be simply credited as from the Research Com- 
mittee, leaving without change the usual terms 
of individual! authorship, and the separate re- 
sponsibility of the individual author. There- 
fore the author will give acknowledgment if 
he have received any aid from the committee, 
in the way of library facilities, consultation 
upon the conduct of exper.mentation, etc. The 
papers are to go to the scientific section, like 
other papers subject to the same rules in re- 
spect to presentation and publication. but al- 
ways subject to call from the Committee on 
Revision of the Pharmacopoeia who are to be 
supplied with an early copy of all papers of di- 
rect bearing upon revision. Any member of 
the!Committee of Research may present a pa- 
per as from the committee, upon his sole re- 
sponsibility, if he will notify the chairman ; but 
papers from volunteer workers must be ex- 
amined and approved by the committee, or by 
some member of it who will undertake this re- 
sponsibility. 
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The expenditures of this committee have been 
99.18, including the limited service of a refer- 
ence reader and library cle1k for three months, 
and acording to vouchers in the hands of the 
treasurer, and leaving unaxpesdod $51.82 out of 
the $150 appropriated by the council. 

The chairman accepted duty upon this com- 
mittee with some hesitation, and was led to do 
so by his interest in making a stated provision 
of: original literat- 
ure to workers in 
research. This is, 
perhaps, the more 
distinctive function 
of this committee. 
But in the opinion 
of men who have,had 
the plan of the com- 
mittee longer under 
consideration, its 
more important 
function is the con- 
centration and co- 
ordination of certain 
scientific work, in a 
more special way 
than the Committee 
on Scientific Papers, 
with the entire sec- 
tion. upon heir 
hands, can be expec- 
ted to do. At any 
rate, it is stilla func- 
tion for such a spec- 
ial committee as 
this to devote what- 
ever means the 
frugal surplus of the 
association can 
spare, and means that can be otherwise se- 
cured to the promotion of effective research, 
beyond the supply of literature in the employ 
of trained experts upon special questions, at 
any post in the country, or in the world, 
wherever the work can be done with the best 
promise, and with the agreement of all phar- 
maceutical institutions. m 

In regard to co-organization with the Com- 
mittee on Revision of the Pharmacopceia, it is 
a feature not important, but one attended with 
decided_advantages, and that does not appear 
open to any objection. : 

It is manifest that the best service of such a 
committee as this will be‘found by adaptation to 
an demands as experience shall be 
gained. 

Finally, we beg leave to recommend that this 
sub-committee, the Special Committee on Re- 
search, as created by the Section of Scientific Pa- 
pers, August 17, 1895, be elected annually by the 
section, in order of business to follow next after 
the election of the Standing Committee of the 
Section, the Committee on Scientific Papers. 


CHARLES RICE, 
SAMUEL P, SADTLER, 
Lucius E. SAYRE, 
JOHN U. LLOYD, 
ALBERT B. PRESCOTT. 
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AID FOR THE COMMITTEE OF RESEARCH. 


Chairman Sadtler opened the discus- 
sion by commending highly the character 


of the work undertaken by this commit- - 


tee. 

A. E. Ebert stated that he was in 
formed that the Committee on Revision 
of the Pharmacopeceia had about $20,000 
as the profits from the publication of the 
Pharmacopeia. About half of this would 
be paid to workers on the edition of 1890, 
and about half for work on the revision 
for 1900. He therefore desired the sec- 
tion to instruct its secretary to ask the 
committee to give financial aid to the 
Committee on Research 

This was objected to by Professor Rem- 
ington, on the ground that it placed the 
A. P. A. in the light of being suppliants 
for pecuniary aid, while it was, in point 
of fact, unnecessary, as the Committee 
on Revision had already extended the de- 
sired aid to the research committee. 
This latter statement was confirmed by 

E. Sayre, who told how this came 
about. 

Mr. Ebert said that the fact that Mr. 
Sayre had been compelled to make known 
the fact that he would have to discon- 
tinue the work unless lie could have aid, 
was the strongest evidence of the neces- 
sity of the association making the re- 
quest. The association was not a men- 
dicant, and the preferring of such a re- 
quest would not put it in the light of 


being one, for it could with justice de- 
mand it, 

Mr. Prescott said that the Committee 
on Revision had been exceedingly gener- 
ous to the members of the research com- 
mnittee. 

A motion to instruct the chairman of 
the section to communicate with the 
chairman of the Committee on Revision 
on this subject was made by Mr. Shep- 
pard, but was defeated. 

Messrs. Ebert, Prescott and Thompson 
were appointed a committee to devise a 
plan for the continuance of the Special 
Committee on Research. 

W.&C. Alpers was nominated as chair- 
man of the section. Messrs. Scoville and 
Coblentz were put in nomination for sec- 
retaryship of the section. Mr. Scoville 
asked leave to withdraw his name, but 
his proposer, Mr. Fennel, declined to 
allow him to do so. 

The session then adjourned. 


SECTION ON COMMERCIAL 
INTERESTS. 


First Session. 


Chairman George J. Seabury called the 
section to order at 3.45 pm. In the un- 
avoidable absence of Clay W. Holmes, 
the secretary of the section who, as ex- 
plained in a communication addressed by 
him to the chairman of the section, was 
prevented by illness from attending the 
meeting. J. O. Burge was made secre- 
tary pro tem. 

The reading of the minutes having been 
dispensed with, the chairman read his 
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Address to the Commercial 
Section. 
By Geo. J. SEABURY. 


Chairman Seabury’s address consisted 
for the most part of a series of questions 
and answers so framed as to give a humor- 
ous turn toa subject which, dull enough 
at the best of times, becomes particu- 
larly so when treated seriously by a body 
which meets to resolve,- adjourn and 
meet again—and nothing more. The 
address is a fresh proof of Mr. Seabury’s 
versatility. 

The address begins with a confession 
of failure. At the Denver meeting in 
1895, says Mr. Seabury, our commercial 
complications were reviewed by this sec- 
tion exhaustively. The conditions then 
existing, although another year has passed 
into history, leaves the questions then 
discussed unchanged and unsolved. 

I am convinced that we all have an 
intelligent conception of our present 
mercantile and professional trials and 
tribulations; there is nothing which im- 
presses me more than to have those con- 
victions sustained by intelligent men 
throughout the country. In order to 
induce our members to rally around our 
section, I concluded to repeat the queries 
formulated by me last year, and add to 
them a few other questions that by evo- 
lution are forcing themselves to the front. 
The object I had in reproducing and 
amending them was the hope that some 
of our members would answer them 
seriatim. My judgment proved correct 
and I had the pleasure of receiving about 
15 that were answered after the unique 
style of ‘‘Two Strikes’’ of San Fran- 
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cisco, whose answers to my queries were 
not only a clever piece of literature and 
concentrated wisdom, but was one of 
the most enjoyable contributions to the 
questions which were propounded to this 
section. 

Out of those} 15 responses I selected 
five, three of which were signed by well- 
known pharmacists—one of whom is an 
ex-president of the Pennsylvania Phar- 
maceutical Association, and the other is 
a well-known writer on pharmacy.and 
allied topics; these gentlemen are as 
well known as Professor Hallberg—and 
two were anonymous. My diagnosis of 
the five answers leads*me to separate 
them as follows: 

Three are pharmacists, one a dispens- 
ing physician and the last a manufac- 
turer of non-secret preparations. 

All of these opinions are written in an 
alkaloidal style, and feeling sure that 
they would be of great interest to you, I 
have embodied them in my address. 

The first question on the list reads as 
follows: 


Q. 5. Where is the practice of pharmacy drift 


ing: 
A. Ist. “‘ From the middle of the road.” 

2d. ‘To tne lowest plane of small petty 
trade and commercialism.” 

3d. * To the silverites.” 

Dispensing Physician. “To agencies of non- 
secret and proprietary medicines.” 

Manufacturer of Non-Secrets. ‘* Where they 
never have cold feet.” 

Q. 2. To what cause is failure due in attempt- 
ing to protect our mutual trade interests ? 

Ist. ** Union.” 

2d. “‘ No genuine co-operative intent.” 

3d.““To the fact that the average druggist 

is a galoot.” 
D. P. “ Jealousy.” 
M. N. S. * Duplicity.” 

Q. 3. Why doa large number of wholesale drug- 
gists and makers of non-secret “~ arations 
supply department stores wit rugs and 
medicines, and violate contract agreements 
on rebate goods with manufacturers of pro- 
prietary medicines, and what course will it 
compel the retailer to pursue ? 

Ist. “For money. Joinin making generally 
known every violation.” 

2d. ** Because of sordid greed and no com 
mercial morals—cat their throats or his 
own.” 

3d. ‘‘For profit; because oor have no 
honor ; make everything himself.” 

D. P. * Selfishness. The retailer must do as he 
always has.” 
- N.S. “ Beacuse it pays them better to do 
so and the retailer will go to the poorhouse.” 

Q. 4. Under what circumstances is substitution 
admissable ? 

Ist. ** By corisent only.” 

2d. ** No circumstances whatsoever.” 

» sé Question too vague; get an‘ X” ray on 
it.” 

D. P. “ None at all.” 

M. N.S. “In all cases.” 

Q. 5. Is the protection of trade interests of 
druggists and chemists by the manufacturer 
of proprietary goods a possibility? If in 
the negative, what is your remedy ? 

Ist. ‘“* No. Union of retailers.” 
2d. “ An easy possibility. Ex 
tices to the trade—hol 


te e 

3d. ‘“* Make everything yourself.” 

> 7 ae ae » , 
. N. 8. “‘ Everybody for themselves and the 
devil take the hindmost.” 

Q. 6. Is — substitution admissable ’ 

Ist. ** No.” 

2d. “** No—no—no.” 

8 Don’t cheat, lie or steal; it don’t pay.” 


M. N.S. “ Yes.” 

Q. 7. Is it justifiable to purchase unreliable 
materials for the purpose of increasing 
profits, thereby injuring the reputation of 
the physician and endangering the patient's 
chance of recovery, thus furnishing physi- 
cians with reasons for self dispensing ? 

Ist. No answer. 

2d. “* Most assuredly not.” 

3d. “‘ No, with a big *‘ N.’” 

D. P. “ No. it is not.” 

M. N.S. “ Yes, if there is money in it.” 

Q. 8. Are non-secret preparations. in imitation 
of well-known domestic medicines, legiti- 
mate products ; and is it honest for a dealer 
to allow his name to be printed on the label 
so as to give an unknown compound cur- 
rency, when he is ignorant of the contents 
of such preparations ? Why does he not pre- 
_ his own family and household reme- 

les? 


se their prac- 
d them up to con- 


Ist. ‘‘ No.” 
2d. “‘ They are forgeries. It is not honest to 
rmit the use of his name to perpetrate 
raud, because he has not the ingenuity.” 
3d. “Yes. No; too lazy or too ignorant.” 
D. P. “ Yes; can't afford to.” \ : 
M. N.S. “ Everything goes which brings in a 
nickel.” ’ 
Q. 9. Does not the pharmacist jeopardize his 
reputation and standing by dealing in non- 
secrets when he possesses the knowledge of 
compounding as good or better formulas ’ 
as op depends on ge 2 
- ““Compromisingly, yes.” 
3d. ‘* Yes.” . 
Pr. = wo.” 
x. N.S. * No.” 
Q. 10. Does it pay pharmacists, morally or 
financially, to substitute ? 


1st. ‘‘ Never.” 

2d. ‘“*‘ No, no, no; never.” 

3d. ‘No time; never.” 4 ss 
D>: BP: >i.” 

M. N.S. “ Yes.” 


Q. 11. Is the claim true that physicians dispense 
their own medicines on the ground that 
pharmacists use inferior material in their 
preparations? i 

ist. ‘“‘ Not if his nearest druggist is worthy 
of the title.” 

2d. ** Miserable, flimsy subterfuge.” 

~. “Tf that statement is made the doctor 
ies.”’ 

D. P. ** No; many are too careless.” 

M. a S. “ They are too darned ignorant to 

udge.”” 

Q. ip Where reputable pharmacists discover 
goods falsely labeled and below pharmaceu- 
tical standards, is 1t not their duty to expose 
such dishonesty ? 

Ist. ** Yes.”’ 

2d. ‘* Most unquestionably.” 

3d. ‘‘ Certain ; sure.” 

it. 2 

M. N.S. ** Who pays for doing so?” 

Q. 13. Has excessive competition introduced ‘a 
cheap era” into the drug trade, and where 
will such tendency place pharmacy in the 
future in its relations to the physician and 
the public ? ; 

lst. ** Excessive competition has‘a demoraliz- 
ing influence on the profession, and in gen- 
eral affects the work and material in the 
same way.” a 

2d. “In a ditch, unless professional pride 
pulls it away from danger.” 

3d. “* Yes, among acertain class; but there 
will always be a demand for the good doctor 
and druggist.” : 

D. a “In the hands of those who are reli- 
able.” 

M. N.S. “ Where it belongs.” 

Q. 14. Why are physicians’ supply establish- 
ments making inroads on the business of 
the pharmacist? Do physicians as a whole, 
especially in large cities, encourage this 
new departure, and what is the remedy ’ 

i * Selfishness of physician and druggist. 
fs} ’ 


2d. ‘‘ Because pharmacists have never been 
alert and alive to their opportunities ; phy- 
sicians tacitly yield without intent to antag- 
onize the dispenser.” é 
» use they are enterprising. “' Yes: 
be a doctor as well as a druggist.” 

D. P. “ Because they supply a want; yes; 
there is none.” a 

M. N.S. “They have a commercial right to 
do so and the doctors are pleased.” 

Q. 15. What are the chief arguments employed 
to induce physicians to supply ready made 
medicines to their patients? Cite them and 
state some facts connected with this query. 

Ist. ‘‘ Make more money.” 

2d. ‘* The ingenuity of design, attractiveness 
of products, plausible persuasions.” 

3a. ** Cupidity ; fact too apparent.” 

D. P. ‘‘ Carelessness, substitution, counter- 
prescribing, re-filling prescriptions, extor- 
tionate prices.” 

M. N.S. “It’s handy and requires no brains.” 

Q. 16. Where is the practice of medicine drift- 
ing’? Explain the reason why. 

Ist. ** From the middle of the road.” 

2d. “ Ask the doctor.” 

3d. ‘‘To a trade; too much competition.” 

D. P. “ To the physician, where it belongs.” 

M. N.S. ‘To the demniticn bowwows; does 
not require any further elucidation.” 

Q. 17. If. the future facilitates the art of dis- 
pensing by physicians, what is our remedy ? 

Ist. “* Unite for what is ours.” 

2d. “ Get a medical diploma.” 

3d. “‘ Be a doctor.’ ’ 

D. P. ** Doa legitimate drug business or study 
medicine.” 

M. N.S. ** Become doctors.” 

Q. 18. Is it not our duty to demand protection 
from physicians and make an effort to fuse 
our natural relationship by a just compro- 
mise ? What should a compromise be based 

Ist. ‘* Justice to all.” 

2d. “ Just, mutual and fraternal rights.”’ 

3d. “ Shinny on your own side.” 

D. P. “ Yes ; competency, accuracy, reliability 
and reasonable prices to patients.” 
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M.N.S. “No; let each tub stand on its own 
bottom.” 

Q. 19. What arguments have we against those 
who advocate that the day has arrived 
when any person with open store for the 
sale of merchandise will have a right to sell 
his goods to any person who comes with 
money on hand and demands same, irre- 
spective of his calling or profession? In 
other words, why should pharmacy be pro- 
tected ? 

1st. ‘An ignorant man should not teach 
school or dispense poisons.” 

2d. ‘“* None. By police regulation,asa meas- 
ure of safety.” 

3d. ‘“*‘ Because of the greatest good to the 
greatest number, which is No. 1.” 

D. P. “None as to proprietary medicines. 
Pharmacy isa profession and should be re- 
stricted to the qualified.” 

. N. S. “That’s fair play all round, and 
that’s why we ure American citizens; we 
want no protection.” | 

Q. 20. Give reasons why it seems impossible for 
us to organize ourselves into solid columns, 
when we positively know that it will be to 
our advantage, professionally, commer- 
cially and financially. 

Ist. “ Too many are pound foolish and penny 


wise. 
2d. ‘‘ Loose disjointed vertebrae.” _ 
3d. ‘Because the average druggist is a 


chump.” fi 
D. P. ‘ Self-interest, and jealousy of other's 
property.” 


M. N. S. “Because we can’t see beyond our 
nose.” 
Q. 21. What influence has compelled the re- 


tailer to enter into direct business relations 
with manufacturers of pharmaceutical pro- 
ducts? How cana jobber regain such loss’ 
1st. ‘‘ Money. Go into the retail business.” 
2d. ‘“‘ Trade tends to subdivision, not concen- 
tration. Endeavor to reinstate himself in 
confidence.” 3 
3d. ‘ Self-interest. Can’t doit.” — : 
D. P. “ His own interests. The jobber will 
ry to boycott.” 3 F ' 
a.S, ~ Self-protection for getting a little 


more lucre. 2 

Q 2. What will be the future of formed and 
forming co-operative societies among phar- 
macists and druggists, and what will it 
finally lead to? 

Ist. * All will join in organization and live up 

to rules adopted.” 7 : 
2d. “Success if properly applied ; failure if 
the knees give out.” 

3a. ** To better profits.” ‘ 

D. P. *‘ They are productive of good and will 

lead to the benefit of those who are active 
members.” 

. N.S. “Another set of patent medicine 
manufacturers and vendors.” 

Mr. Seabury thought that the views 
expressed by the writers merited a careful 
consideration. They are accurate and far 
reaching, said he,and asan examiner of the 
papers he would accord to the first three 
competitors an earned 95 per cent. for 
their serio-comic responses and for their 
accurate knowledge of our affairs. _ 

To the dispensing physician, for “one 
suggestion alone, he would allow 95 per 
cent.’ To the commercial road agent or 
maker of non-secret preparations in imi- 
tation of genuine trade-marks, while we 
cannot approve of his piratical and 
anarchistical methods of conducting his 
affairs, yet for his unaffected audacity 
he is entitled to a clean 100 per cent. for 
admitting his reasons why he adopts an 
unscrupulous policy. 

These answers, he concluded, need no 
further explanation, since they represent 
the status of pharmacy in our large cen 
ters of population, which are expanding 
downward. They can be relied upon 
from an optimistic and pessimistic stand- 
point. 

It being moved that the address be re- 
ferred to a committee of three for con- 
sideration, Messrs. Ebert, Main, and Wat- 
son were named as members of that 
committee. 


RESOLUTIONS TABLED. 


Secretary Burge read a communication 
from Addison Dimmitt of Louisville, rec- 
ommending the strengthening of organi- 
zation among retail druggists. The pre- 
amble to the resolutions contained a 
clause reading: ‘*‘ It being a well-known 
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fact that all efforts which the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association have 
put forth ” to control price cutting have 
been in vain. This aroused some opposi- 
tion, the result being that the resolution 
was tabled. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF NON-SECRET PREP- 
ARATIONS. 


E. A. Robinson of Lowell, Mass., 
presented a paper 
in reply to Query 
No. 8 which 

reads as follows: 

Query No. 8.—Are 

non-secret prepara- 

tions in imitation of 
well-known domes- 
tic medicines, legiti- 
mate products; and 
is it honest for a 
dealer to allow his 
name to be printed 
on the label so as to 
give an unknown 
compound currency, 
when he is ignorant 
of the contents of 
such_ preparation ? 

Why does he not 

prepare his own fam- 

ilyand household 
remedies ? 

The paper was 
read and referred 
to the Committee 
on Publication. 

In discussing Mr. Robinson’s paper, 
Secretary Hallbery referred to 


THE ‘‘TABLET TRITURATE FLIM-FLAM,”’ 


directing attention to the fact that some 
dealers sold tablet triturates at from 
one-third to one-half the price which 
they themselves asked for the constitu- 
ents of the same tablets, thus ‘‘ working 
the non-secret flim-flam game,’’ as the 
speaker termed it, upon the retailer. 
They sell these tablet triturates to phy- 
sicians and to druggists at so low a price 
that the druggist becomes a mere pur- 
veyor and has no opportunity or incentive 
to practice his art. ‘‘ This,’’ said the 
speaker, ‘‘is a crown of thorns pressed 
down upon the brows of the retail drug- 
gists of this country by the manufactur- 
ers of tablet triturates.’’ 


THE ‘‘MORTAR AND PESTLE.” 


Chairman Seabury stated that there 
had naturally been some inquiry as to 
the Mortar and Pestle. The publication 
of this journal had been undertaken with 
a view of promoting organization among 
the druggists of the United States. He 
had asked for $200 from the association, 
which he got after considerable debate, 
and he considered that sum as having 
been well spent in such missionary work. 
Four numbers had been issued, of which 
the first was sent to all druggists in 
towns throughout the United States 
which have four or more druggists in 
them. The second issue was sent to the 
druggists of all large cities. The third 
number was mailed to the New England 
States, and the fourth to New York State 
only. The fifth number was in course of 
preparation when the editor, Mr. Holmes, 
was incapacitated for work of any kind 
by an affliction of the eyes, which made 
it impossible to use them at all 


WHAT THE *‘ MORTAR AND PESTLE ”’ COST, 


A statement of the receipts and ex- 
penditures prepared by Mr. Holmes was 
submitted, which read as follows: 


Disbursements. 





PROFESSOR BEAL. 


Composition, press work, postage, bind- 
ing, ete., on 
MOMMIES. seal cawasseceeses siya ae $271.04 
PRON I oigccouvaninewened Ss adweseuns se 211.17 





MN OOM 5s et dss aominadooeaand ke martes 101.25 
MMTV 6554s oialn 0's isc Bd vw Soe Rae TS 90.44 
$673.90 

Addressing and mailing.................... 7.7 
SFCMOTAN DEINCI oc 60:05 0:05 ccsccnveseccaccas 15.00 
RR i ne er eee ee 12.40 
GUE tee ee caseacicase piss ase cet $709.00 





In conclusion, Chairman Seabury ex- 
plained that the publication could have 
been made a profitable one if advertise- 
ments had been accepted for it, as a num- 
ber of profitable contracts had been ten- 
dered; but it had been deemed inadvisa- 
= to accept advertisements for the jour- 
nal, 

Chairman Seabury announced the fol- 
lowing as constituting the nominating 
committee: Messrs. Hallberg, Thompson, 
Simson and Ryan, and a recess of five 
minutes was taken to allow these officials 
to select the names to be presented for 
election. 


THOS. F. MAIN DECLINES OFFICE. 


On reconvening, the comniittee placed 
in nomination Thomas F. Main of New 
York for chairman, J. Eugene Davignon 
of Windsor, Ont., and Gerhard Mennen 
of New Jersey; John F. Patton of Penn- 
sylvania, and W. L. Dewoody of Arkan- 
sas, for members of the committee. 

Mr. Main asked to be excused from 
serving, as the press of other duties would 
prevent his being able to discharge the 
duties of the office, and the name of L. 
C. Hopp of Cleveland was substituted. 
The secretary cast one ballot, electing the 
ticket as nominated, reading: Chairman, 
L. C. Hopp; Eugene Davignon, Gerhard 
Mennen, John F. Patton and W. L. De- 
woody. 


‘*MORTAR AND PESTLE’? REPUDIATED, 


Mr. Caspari said that he took it that 
the communication of Mr. Holmes con- 
cerning the Mortar and Pestle, which 
had been read by the chairman, was sim- 
ply by way of information and was not 
intended to form part of the official 
records. 

Mr. Seabury stated that the Mortar 
and Pestle was to be continued. Mr. 
Alpers moved that all mention of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association be 
omitted from the headings and stationery 
of the Mortar and Pestle. It was moved 
and carried that all reference to the Mor- 
tar and Pestle be expunged from the 
minutes of the section. 

Mr. Hallberg proposed a resolution 
approving of co-operative manufacturing 
by retail druggists as the best methods 
of fighting the ‘‘ patent medicine monop- 
oly.”” The motion was laid on the table. 

A vote of thanks to the retiring officers 
was then passed, and the section ad- 
journed, there being no business to re- 
quire a second session. 


SECTION ON EDUCATION 
LEGISLATION. 


AND 


First Session. 


The section was called to order at 3 
p.m. Saturday by Chairman C. 8. N. 
Hallberg of Chicago. Mr. Hallberg ap- 
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pointed the committee upon his address 
before reading the address, with a view 
to giving this committee an opportunity 
to pay critical attention to its subject 
matter. The committee consisted of 
Messrs. Bartley, Huested and Sheppard. 
The address was referred to the commit- 
tee already named, consisting of Messrs. 
Bartley, Huested and Sheppard. 

The Committee on Registration of the 
Sale of Poisons reported progress, and 
several other reports of minor interest 
were presented. 

J. H. Beal of Ohio, secretary of the 
section, presented his report, which was 
mainly concerned with the presentation 
of statistics which he had collected in re- 
gard tu pharmacy lawg. 

_ The following is a summary of the sta- 
tistics which are given in detail in a 
table submitted by the secretary: 


TOTAL REGISTERED PHARMACISTS IN UNITED 
STATES AT CLOSE OF LAST OFFICIAL YEAR. 


Compiled from reports.........--eesssssoos § 51,812 
Estimated, additional...........csssscsccces 4,000 

PION 6 Sarai casei noaie Mawaiaig vce aitininor secre decease 
TOTAL REGISTERED ASSISTANTS IN UNITED 


STATES AT CLOSE OF LAST OFFICIAL YEAR. 





Compiled from Teportesicicicc cc scscicssccccce 7,787 
Estimated, additional...............ccccceccee 800 
EMME in'a ain cls cleo nidiol aba eRe dees cania aie Mice ORE 


Total registered pharmacists and assist- 
UNOS isda cud Ose cade g Ab caxaldeecsvavowvenie 64,399 


PHARMACISTS REGISTERED DURING LAST 
OFFICIAL YEAR, 














POUR agiiiraias hese ato duidae den dee! warc aw Oe 3,036 
Batimmated AdGitIONAl ooo os onic ccsccccnnecieye 800 
SN cab acl sabes Con xe cosmaedbucedsiaseues 3,836 
Assistants registered last year by examina- 
I assoc. 4. A Nao coeeioalin aaaevaeioou ws aaa 931 
On Experience..... aeehiesinhedied ss 
IRN ot pact oh Se heskaeantdaawaawen 1,089 
Estimated, additional..............0..ccecece 200 
REMORIRN TS SC olathe dies eiecisticceaie sina bswaneWch cobié 1,239 


COMPARISON WITH LAST YEAR, 


By the report of the secretary of this section 
at the last meeting there were registered the 
year preceding : 


Registered pharmacists. .... 
Report for this year........ 


ge dsiaelawa iasees: See 


see ceeccoesecses 3,836 






Showing apparently a gain in the number of 
registered pharma- 
cists registered the 
past year of 315. 


The number of 
Assistants re- 
ported last 
year was..... 800 

Reported as 
registered the 
past year.... 1,089 

Showing an in- 
crease 1n reg- 
istration for 


the yearof.. 179 
LEGISLATION FOR 
1895-6. 


Twenty-eight 
States report no 
legislation at- 
tempted during 
the past year. 
Twelve States re- 
port new legisla- 
tion attempted, 
but in only four cases were the efforts 
enacted into law, one being the so- 
called Raines liquor law of New York, 
and another reopening registration to 
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those eligible at the passage of the origi- 
nal act, one in lowa prohibiting the sale 
of malt liquor by druggists, and the codi- 
fication of the pharmacy laws in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Announcements of other laws have 
appeared in the journals from time to 
time, but it was thought best to follow 
the statements of the various secretaries 
in making out the following report: 


PHARMACY LEGISLATION FOR 1895-6. 


FLORIDA.—Bill to amend pharmacy law. Did 
not come up for second reading. ; 

IowA.—Bill to permit physicians to register 
as pharmacists without examination. Defeated. 
A law was passed prohibiting the handling of 
malt liquor by druggists. : 

KANSAS.—Bill to amand poison schedule, ad- 
ding penalty for false statement in registration, 
adding fee for renewal of registration, amend- 
ing section relating to sale of domestic remedies 
by general dealers, equalizing fees for exami- 
nations and registration. Defeated. 

KENTUCKY.—Bill to extend pharmacy law to 
entire State and changes in regard to fees. De- 
feated 

MARYLAND.—Bill to extend pharmacy law to 
entire State. Defeated by opposition of country 
merchants. ; 

MASSACHUSETTS.—pharmacy laws codified 
and brought together under one act. Minor 


with some delay. The remainder fall 
into three classes, those who reply 
after repeated urging, those who respond 
rarely to any communications, and those 
who never respond at all. There is one 
board from which the secretary, after an 
effort of two years, has never been able 
to elicit any response whatever; not so 
much as a printed copy of the law, or 
even an acknowledgment of the receipt 
of the postage stamps, sent for reply. 
‘‘It is, perhaps, fair to say that from 15 
to 20 per cent. of the boards performed 
the duties of their office in a rather de- 
sultory and perfunctory manner, and a 
few of them so poorly as scarcely even to 
merit this degree of commendation.’’ 
. . . ‘The remaining boards are 
mostly composed of men who are both 
competent and enthusiastic in their 
work, and who bestow upon it a large 
amount both of labor and of patience, for 
which they are generally very poorly 
paid.’’ 

The secretary was particularly im- 
pressed with the fact that where the 
State association was large and in a 
flourishing condition, the board was 
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ing questions set out by the different 
boards. See table herewith: 

The author held that examinations 
should be based upon written or printed 
questions supplemented by oral ques- 
tions. 

This was followed by papers giving 
‘* Suggestions for Pharmacy Board Ex- 
aminations ’’’ and ‘‘ A Sample Examina- 
tion for the Average State Board of Phar- 
macy,’’ by Dr. H. M. Whelpley. 

The discussion upon the entire series of 
papers was opened by Dr. Reed of Mont- 
real, who criticised quite sharply the 
character of a number of the questions 
embraced in the set given by Dr. Whelp- 
ley. Several of the questions embraced 
inquiries as to the books used or consid- 
ered best by the student; all of these 
were characterized by Dr. Reed as being 
absurd and useless, and tending to make 
the student curry favor with the exam- 
iner by naming some book in which the 
examiner happened to be interested. One 
of the questions was, ‘‘ What conditions 
of the body would lead you to suspect 
sulphuric acid poisoning ?’’ This was ob- 
jected to by the doctor as being a ques 
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2. General oral examination, 50. 


New JeERsEY.—Bill introduced to amend 
pharmacy law, but withdrawn. 

New YorK.—Raines law passed, requiring 
druggists and others to take out license to deal 
in alcoholic liquors. Also one roepening regis- 
tration for those eligible at original passage of 
the law. 
_ On10.—Bill to amend pharmacy law by bring- 
ing sale of poisons and domestic remedies by 
eg merchants under control of pharmacy 

oard, changing fees for registration, etc. De- 
feated. Also bills to tax druggists for sale of 
tobacco and cigars, and for sale of liquors. De- 
feated. 

RHODE ISLAND.—Bill to amend pharmacy 
law by making board to be on of phar- 
macists, instead of physicians and pharmacists 
as at present. Defeated through opposition of 
physicians. — 

UtTAan.—Bill to amend law regarding sale of 
drugs by unregistered persons, renewals of 
registration, etc. Defeated. 

VIRGINIA.—Some private bills introduced. 
but defeated. 


The secretary commented upon the 
negligence shown by the secretaries of 
many of the boards in the United States. 

Of the 40 boards in ithe United 
States, the secretaries of about 20 to 25 
replied to all questions carefully and 
promptly, about 10 more will reply, but 


1. Prescription interpretation, general rating, 50. 


5. The No. of specimen are rated in per cent. 








3. Georgia, indeterminate No. of specimen const. Mat. Med. 
4. Nebraska to inaugurate dispensing. 





some cases the board had both these qual- 
ities, where there was but little interest 
manifested in the State association. 

After some discussion, in the course of 
which Mr. Ebert called the attention of 
boards to the fact that they would find it 
very much easier to collect annual fees 
by calling them renewal instead of re- 
registration fees. 

The nomination of the officers for the 
ensuing year being the next business in 
hand, the present incumbents were re- 
nominated, save that Mr. Hallberg was 
nominated for both secretary and chair- 
man of a section, and that Mr. Beal like- 
wise received nominations for both offices, 

Harry B. Mason of New York present- 
ed a paper on the Character of State 
Board of Pharmacy Examinations. C. 8S. 
N. Hallberg presented a paper consisting 
of a tabulated valuation of the examina- 
tion papers set out by nineteen different 
State boards, taking the highest value 
assigned as 500. Mr. Hallberg, with the 
consent of bis colleagues in the section, 
gave the following ratings on the stand 


for any one to answer intelligently. All 
of the criticisms given were uttered with 
aracy sharpness which made them in- 
tensely interesting. and provoked smiles 
from all the listeners, including the au- 
thor criticised himself. 

Professor Remington warmly com- 
mended the paper by H. B. Mason, on 
account of its direct common sense. He 
said that the method of rating questions 
generally followed by examiners was to- 
tally wrong, since they too frequently 
gave the same maximum value to all ques- 
tions asked, whereas the correct manner 
for rating a set of questions was to first 
determine the maximum value to be at- 
tached to each question, for some ques- 
tions in almost any examination should 
be rated at twice the maximum valu; of 
some others of the same series. One 
question would be rated at 7, another at 
15,andsoon. Theexaminer should place 
himself in the position of the student un- 
der examination, and should always make 
sure that the questions are so constructed 
as not to be capable of misinterpretation. 
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Charles H. Holzhauer of New Jersey 
-said that he feared that either the boards 
were expecting too much or that our 
teachers were giving too little. He said 
that it was unfortunately the case that at 
present the tendency was toward raising 
the grade of the examination, losing 
sight of the fact that the boards are ap- 
pointed for the protection of the public, 
and not for the education of pharmacists. 

W. H. Chapman of Montreal spoke in 
a commendatory manner of Mr. Mason’s 
paper, and mentioned the woful lack of 
general education which was shown in 
the applicants taking the preliminary ex- 
amination, which is required of students 
entering pharmacy in the Province of 
Quebec. 

Messrs. Alpers, Butler, Stewart, Frost 
and Williams (president of the Quebec 
Pharmaceutical Association), all made 
brief remarks upon the subject. 

Professor Good of St Louis referred to 
Mr. Holzhauer’s criticism and stated 
that it was the duty of the examiner to 
place the candidate as much at his ease 
as possible, and this should be done to 
considerable extent by the adoption of a 
cordial and courteous manner. 

Mr. Mayo suggested the advisability of 
the adoption of different classes of 
licenses which would be available for 
different classes of localities, following 
out the French idea, as in France the 
pharmacists of the first class only are al- 
lowed to practice in the larger towns and 
cities; pharmacists of the second class 
being allowed to conduct pharmacies in 
the rural districts and villages. 

Referring ‘to the statements made by 
Dr. Payne that in Georgia three sets of 
licenses were issued, aud that candidates 
all took the examination, those passing 
with more than a certain percentage be- 
ing given the highest qualification, while 
those making a lower mark on the same 
questions were granted the lower grade 
license, Professor Remington said that 
he thought it bad policy to give the same 
set of questions for different licenses. 

This practice was defended by Dr. 
Bartley, who pointed out that in nearly 
every case the applications were made 
for registration of the highest grade, no 
applicants specifying that they wished 
to take the lower grade certificate. 

Mr. Whelpley replied to the criticism 
of his paper that had been made for Mr. 
Reed, and stated that he had figured 
upon the valuation of his paper by its 
critics, and accepting all the criticism as 
being well founded, which he was un- 
willing to do, his paper would be valued 
at 98 out of a possible 100, which he 
thought was a pretty high valuation. So 
far as the criticisms concerning the ques- 
tions regarding books were concerned, he 
held that the knowledge of the character 
of the books with which thestudent was 
familiar was a very good clue to the gen 
eral intellectual standing of the appli- 
cant. This completed the programme 
for this session, and the section ad- 
journed. 

SECTION ON SCIENTIFIC 
PAPERS. 
Second Session. 

On convening Friday evening at 8.15 
for its second session, the Section on Sci- 
entific Papers proceeded to the election 
of ofticers, W. C. Alpers of New Jersey 
being ‘chosen chairman, and Virgil Co- 
blentz of New York secretary of the sec- 
tion. 

The report of the Committee on Revi 
sion of the Pharmacopceia was then taken 
up, it being a special order of business. 


The following constitutes the report of 
this Committee. 


Revision of the Pharmacopceia. 


Oleum Anisi.—Since anethol, a definite chemi- 
cal compound, is conceded to be the active prin- 
ciple of this oil, it should either be substituted 
for the oil, or a certain percentage of anethol 
should be required, and the oil should be valued 
by its content of anethol. Further a method of 
determining the content of anethol should be 
devised. 

Oleum Cinnamoni —Cinnamiec aldehyde is the 
active principle of this oil, and should either be 
substituted for it, or a standard requirement 
and method of assay for cinnamic aldehyde 
agreed upon. 

Oleum Gaultheriae.—Methy] salicylate is the 
active principe of this oil, and should be substi- 
tuted in the Pharmacopoeia as the synthetic 
methyl salicylate is being generally used in 
place of the natural oil, and is better than the 
jatter, as it isa pure and uniform product, and 
not a complex Inixture of varying composition. 

Oleum Limonis.—Citral gives this oil its value 
and should either be substituted for it or a 
citral requirement and method of assay be set 
up. 

Oleum Betulae Volatile should be dropped. 
since it is practically identical with pein has 
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Lore practically superseded by methyl] salicy- 
ate. 

Oleum Bergamottae.—Linalool gives this oil 
its characteristic odor, and a linalool standard 
requirement would be useful to determine the 
value of the oil. 

Oleum Myrciae.—The pure oil distilled from 
bay leaves (myrcia acris) does not meet the U. 
S. P. requirement of Sp. Gr. and solubility and 
manufacturers of this oil are compelled to 
adulterate the same with eugenol to make their 
Ol. Myrciae acutally a U. 8. P. article, while 
they sell the pure oil of bay under their own 
name, and naturally at higher prices, making 
the U.S. P. article an inferior article. The re- 
quirement should be so altered that pure oil of 
bay can be labeled U.S. P. as it should be. 

Oleum Sassafras.—If safrol is the odoriferous 
principle of this oil, it should be substitued for 
it, or a safrol requirement and method of assay 
established. 


T. C. P. Fennel objected to the ten- 
dency to substitute the active principles, 
or what are considered the active princi- 
ples, for the essential oils. The oils 
should be retained in the Pharmacopceia 
and the present tests supplemented by 
addition of the boiling point and the in- 
dex of refraction. 

Professor Remington supported this 
view, saying it might be well to stand- 
ardize the oils as regards the quantities 
of certain constituents vresent, but that 
it was not desirable to substitute the 
principle for the oil. 

Dr. Kremers made some remarks on 
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the subject, and proposed that wherever 
possible methods of assay for essential 
oils be devised and applied, and wher- 
ever desirable certain constituents which 
may be used as substitutes for the oils be 
incorporated in the Pharmacopeeia in 
addition to the oils themselves. He 
thought that assays of volatile oils were 
quite as practicable and in some cases 
simpler than assays of alkaloidal drug, 
though much remains to be done in this 
direction. He had seen specimens of oil 
of birch which came up to every pharma- 
copeeial requirement, which, however, 
were not by any means pure. 

On motion of Mr. Hallberg, it was de- 
cided that the proposition to substitute 
the active constituent for the oil be omit- 
ted, that the subject of methods of valua- 
tion of the essential oils be referred to 
the special Research Committee, and that 
that committee be requested to report on 
the constitution of commercial oil of bay. 

Hyoscine Hydrobromas.—It has been main- 
tained that scopolamine is identical with hyo- 
scine, and some manufacturers have substi- 
tuted the name scopolamine hydrobromas for 
hyoscine hydrobromas. In order to avoid con- 
fusion and possible danger, it is desirable to 
have this matter investigated and decided by 
tne committee. 

Professor Caspari said that an article 
by Dr. Hesse on this subject which had 
recently appeared in the columns of the 
Pharmaceutical Journal of London, set- 
tled the question raised in this paragraph, 

Physostigma.—The active principle is physo. 
stigenine, an alkaloid. As this drug is used 
quite extensively it is desirable to devise a 
method of assay and establish a standard re- 
quirement for the drug. 

Codeinage Sulphas and Codeinae Phosphas 
should be ‘made official as they are being very 
generally used, and their use is increasing at a 
steady rate. 

Cola Acuminata.—Kola nut is being used to 
such a large extent now, and isa valuable drug 
inasmuch as it contains considerable caffeine, a 
valuable remedy, that it appears desirable to 
make it official and establish a caffeine require- 
ment and method of assay. 

Extractum Senegae Fluidum and Extractum 
Scillae Fluidum.—Acetic extracts of these are 
desirable, and investigation as to best process 
requested. The object for this desired investi- 
gation is for the purpose of changing the pres- 
ent formula for Syr. Seillae Compos. which is 
not satisfactory. 

Saw Palmetto Berries (Sabal Serrulata) is 
being used in large quantities now, and the use 
appears to be steadily increasing. 1t would be 
well to make it official, since it appears to 
possess therapeutic value. 

Adeps Benzoinatus.—The U. S. P. directs that 
white wax be added during the summer months. 
This should be changed to stearic acid. 

Spiritus Frumenti and Spiritus Vini Gallici 
should be dismissed from the Pharmacopceia. 

Vinum Album and Vinum Rubrum should be 
dismissed from the Pharmacopeceia. 

Mr. Fennel said that it would be wise 
to omit both whisky and brandy from 
the Pharmacopeeia. There was practi- 
cally no whisky on the market that com- 
plied with the pharmacopceial require 
ments. . 

Mr. Ebert vigorously supported the 
recommendation that the _ spirituous 
liquors and wines be omitted from the 
Pharmacopoeia, as he believed that their 
presence there was in large measure re- 
sponsible for the stigma of liquor dealing 
which was attached to the drug trade. 
‘Remove them from the Pharmaco- 
poeia,’’ said he, ‘* and you can then go be- 
fore the Internal Revenue Commissioner 
and get exemption from the $25 annual 
liquor license and of the stigma of being 
classed as a retail liquor dealer whick 
goes with it.”’ An analysis of 100,000 
prescriptions showed that less than 1 per 
cent. of these called for spirituous 
liquors. 

Mr. Hereth said that physicians gen- 
erally gave verbal orders for liquors, and 
that they consequently would not appear 
in prescription statistics. 

Professor Remington denied that the 
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presence of standards for liquors in the 
Pharmacopceia was the cause of any stig- 
ma being put upon the calling of phar- 
macy. It was the presence of liquor in 
drug stores and its illegitimate sale that 
had caused the calling to be stigmatized 
as thatofarumeseller. Take away these 
standards of purity and there were no 
standards left. 

W. S. Thompson of Washington stated 
that two years ago Congress passed a 
law requiring that all prescriptions for 
liquors should be kept in a separate book 
specially provided for this purpose and 
always open for the inspection of the po- 
lice officials. During the first year, in 
a business of between 15,000 and 20.000 
prescriptions there were but 10 calling 
for liquors. Mr. Thompson said that he 
did a fairly good prescription business, 
but kept no liquors, nor did he think that 
the mere fact that they were (used in 
sickness was any valid excuse for keep- 
ing liquors at all. Beefsteak and pota- 
toes were also administered to invalids, 
but no one had yet suggested that the 
druggist should run a butcher shop or 
grocery store annex on that account. 

Messrs. Good, Patch and Butler spoke 
in opposition to the motion to drop these 
articles from the Phamacopceia, and on 
being put to vote the motion was lost. 

The medicated winesof the Pharmacopeia 
should be dismissed and replaced by vinegars. 

Dismiss all tinctures having a fiuid extract of 
the same drug official, and ail fluid extracts 
having a tincture of the same drug official; sub- 
stitute for such tinctures and fluid extracts a 50 
per cent. extract under a distinctive title. 

Dr. Rusby moved that this recommen- 
dation be not concurred in. 

Mr. Ebert vigorously supported the 
recommendation on the ground that the 
fluid extract was largely responsible for 
the decay in the practice of pharmacy by 
the mass of druggists. The manufac- 
turer can make fluid extracts so much 
more easily or cheaply than can the retail 
apothecary, that the latter has dropped 
out of the ranks since the introduction of 
the fluid extract. 

Professor Caspari opposed the stand 
taken by Mr. Ebert. The druggists re- 
ferred to by Mr. Ebert who will not make 
fluid extracts do not make their 10 per 
cent. tinctures and would certainly not 
make 50 per cent. ones. 

Mr. Alpers said that the line of 10 per 
cent. tinctures had been built up grad- 
ually as a result of experience, whereas 
the 50 per cent. tinctures were purely ar- 
bitrary, and it was a very serious ques- 
tion whether they could be introduced at 
all into therapeutics. 

Mr. Hallberg stated that prior to 1890 
many State associations had discussed 
this proposition and approved it. Hesaid 
that experiments had been made by the 
Committee on Revision, and that they 
had reported unfavorably upon the prop- 
osition, notwithstanding the abundance 
of testimony furnished by the experi- 
ments carried out by the State associa- 
tions. He had thought that the difficulty 
was probably due to the use of too small 
quantities of the drug used in experi- 
ments conducted by the Pharmacopoeia 
Committee. He understood that this 
committee had conducted experiments 
with 100 gm. of drug. but as all manu- 
facturers could testify, results in exhaus- 
tion could be obtained by the use of a 
larger quantity of drug w ich could not 
be obtained on a small scale. Mr. Rem- 


ington replied that Mr. Hallberg was in 
error as to the work of the Pharmaco- 
poeial Committee, as they had never con- 
ducted experiments on so small a scale. 
The experiments had been carried out 


with 250 gm. of drug, yielding 500 ccm. 
of tincture, which tinctures were still in 
his possession. 


Tinctura Opii Deodorati, the process of the U. 
S. P. is both wasteful and tedious. The follow- 
ing modification is suggested : 

Granulated opium........... ..... 100 
Deodorized gasoline, 87 degrees......q. 8. 
URE COs eecbcboucsauuees onions 200 ccm. 
NE cccwnssssnnctu a sufficient quantity 

Macerate the opium with 400 ccm. gasoline for 
24 hours, shaking occasionally; decant and add 
200 ccm. more gasoline, and macerate 24 hours 
longer, shaking occasionally. Then transfer to 
a filter,and when liquid has ceased dropping. 
add 200 ccm. gasoline, and when all has passed 
through filter, dry the opium, using a gentle 
heat if necessary. Macerate the opium in 300 
ccm. warm water for 24 hours, transfer to a per- 
colator; when liquid has ceased to drop, add 
warm walter to obtain 800ccm. To this add the 
alcohol and filter. Sample of Deo. Tincture of 
Opium (not assayed), hereby submitted. 

Linum, Sinapis Alba, Sinapis Nigra, entirely 
free from other seeds, are difficult to obtain in 
the market, and the standard should be changed, 
giving a maximum percentage of foreign mat- 
ter allowed. 

PowderedjAcacia and Cambogia are frequently 
met with, showing traces of starch. Such con- 
tamination being caused either through pres- 
ence of small quantities of foreign matter in the 
crude substance, or through unintentional ad- 
hesion of such matter in the mills where ground. 
A change should be made in this standard, limit- 
ing amount allowable. It is stated that cane 
sugar syrup, especially many of the medicinal 
syrups — y undergo inversion on stand- 
ing, and that these syrups will, in many cases, 
disturb the digestion of those who are obliged 
to take them for any length of time. We recom- 
mend investigation of this subject, as well as of 
the utility of using glycerin in place of cane 
sugar syrup. 

Pulvis Ipecac et Opii.—There has been some 
complaint that the formula of 18% does not 
yield the same therapeutic effect as that of 1570, 
and many pharmacists are obliged to use both 
—- on that account. Investigation is sug- 
gested. 


Dr. Bartley had had several com- 
plaints, and had been specially requested 
to bring up the matter for discussion. 
Dr. Payne also had had some complaints 
in this direction. On motion this para- 
graph was referred to the section on Ma- 
teria Medica and Therapeutics of the 
American Medical Association. Mr. 
Hallberg moved that all matters in the 
report not already specially referred be 
referred to the National Committee on 
Revision of the Pharmacopceia. 

Tinctura Nucis Vomicae.—The formula of 180 
is not satisfactory, the tincture deposits extrac- 
tive matter, and does not yield the clear prod- 
uct of the formula of 1880, nor does it otherwise 
present any advantage. We suggest a return 
to the formula of 1880, retaining the required 
standard of content of alkaloids of present for- 
mula. 

Mr. Rusby pointed out that nux vomica 
would come under both heads named in 
this paragraph. Upon motion of Mr. 
Hallberg this matter was referred to the 
section on Materia Medica of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 

Tincture Catechu Composita.—This tincture 
should either be made by maceration, or the 
substances used for making same should first 
be mixed with some porous insoluble substance 
to facilitate percolation. 

The Committee on the Method of Se- 
lecting the Special Research Committee 
recommended that it consist of four 
elected members to serve two years, the 
chairman of the section and the chair- 
man of the National Committee of Re- 
vision of the Pharmacopceia. Two of the 
elected members elected at this meeting 
should serve for one year, and there 
would thus be two members elected 
annually thereafter. The election of 
members for this committee was then 
entered into and resulted in the election 
of Messrs. Prescott and Lloyd to serve 
for two years, and Messrs. Coblentz and 
Kremers to serve for one year. Papers 
were pre:ented on the caffeine compounds 
of kola by Messrs. Knox and Prescott 
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and on taraxacin by L. E. Sayre, both 
papers being presented in abstract. 


SECTION ON SCIENTIFIC 
PAPERS. 


Adjourned Session. 


The section on Scientific Papers was 
convened at 9.35 a.m., the first paper 
presented being one on poisonous honey 
by Lyman C. Kebler of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Bartley asked for some details of the 
poisonings recorded, as they were nearly 
always subject to some possibility of 
error. Mr. Rusby said that from a theo- 
retical point of view it was difficult to 
comprehend how the poisonous principle 
of gelsemium could possibly be carried 
into the honey, as gelsemine, the poison- 
ous principle, could not well find its way 
into the nectary. 

Mr. Ebert said that glucose was used 
to feed bees with, but Mr. Kebler said 
that so far as he was aware this practice 
did not obtain at the present time, since 
cane sugar was more generally used. 
After a little further discussion this sec- 
tion adjourned. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION. 


Immediately after the adjournment of 
the section on Scientific Papers the gen- 
eral session was called to order. . 

The minutes of the Council were pre- 
sented and the names of the Transporta- 
tion Committee announced as follows: 
Chairman, ex officio, Edward Shumpk, 
Minneapolis; A. E. Ebert, Chicago; S. 
A. D. Sheppard, Boston; H. M. Whelp- 
ley, St. Louis; W. J. M. Gordon, Cincin- 
nati; Caswell A. Mayo, New York; 
Harry Sharp, Atlanta; L. F. Chalin, 
New Orleans, and W. M. Searby, San 
Francisco. ° 

The minutes were approved as read. 

The Committee on Indicators bad pre- 
ferred a request for an appropriation of 
$25 to pay for material used, which was 
granted. 

On motion the Committee on Publica- 

tion of Proceedings of the International 
Congress was requested to report next 
year. 
“ The names of the 14 gentlemen who 
had made application for membership 
were read, and they were invited to 
complete their membership. The Gen- 
eral Session then adjourned. 


SECTION ON SCIENTIFIC 
PAPERS. 
Third Session. 


The third session of the section on 
Scientific Papers was opened by the read- 
ing of a paper on Canadian Potashes by 
Dr. T. D. Reed of Montreal, who ex- 
hibited photcgraphs of specimens show- 
ing the gross ‘character of adulteration 
sometimes practiced in the manufacture 
of this chemical. He referred to popular 
errors which were current as regards 
the method of preparing this product, and 
quoted from an article in the Oil, Paint 
and Drug Reporter in which an error 
was made, indicating that potash con- 
sisted simply of concentration of crude 
lye, but this article overlooked the fact 
that prior to its concentration the car- 
bonate had to be converted into an oxide, 
which was done by percolating the crude 
lye through lime. 

A paper by W. C. Alpers of New Jer- 
sey was then read by the author. The 
paper gave a history of the capsule in- 
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dustry and was highly commended by 
Professor Remington. 

Alfred Hy. Mason of New York di- 
rected attention to an error in the paper, 
in which it was stated that Evans and 
Lescher were French chemists and they 
had invented a certain kind of mem- 
branous capsule which was no longer in 
use. Mr. Mason stated that Messrs. 
Evans and Lescher were Englishmen and 
that the capsule referred to, so far from 
having passed out of use, ~vas a very 
popular one, particularly in England and 
Canada. The gentlemen named were 
not the inventors, as it was invented by 
Dr. Savaresse of France, and Messrs. 

*Evans and Lescher were the proprietors 
of the patents covering the process. 

Mr. Alpers said that the statement 
was made upon the authority of the 
Pharmaceutical Journal of London, and 
that he would be glad to correct the 
paper in accordance with the facts stated 
by Mr. Mason. 

Mr. Sadtler directed the attention of 
the members to the fact that Mr. Mason 
had very recently been elected vice- 
president of the Society of Chemical In- 
dustry, Professor Chandler of New York 
having been elected chairman of the New 
York section to succeed Mr. Mason, who 
had formerly occupied that position. He 
also took occasion to state that to Mr. 
Mason was due a very large portion of 
the credit for the formation and success 
of the New York section of the society 
named. 

The next paper was on ‘‘ Some Results 
Obtained in the Destructive Distillation 
of Linseed Oil, with remarks bearing on 
Engler’s theory of the origin of petro- 
leum,’’ by S. P. Sadtler of Philadelphia. 

Remarks were made upon the paper by 
Messrs. Fennell, Remington, Caspari, 
Lloyd and Payne, the very great impor- 
tance of the observations and deductions 
in the paper being brought out in the 
course of the discussion. The paper is 
printed in full elsewhere in this issue. 

C. S. N. Hallberg of Chicago presented 
a paper on ‘“ Mixtures of Solids for In- 
ternal Use,’’ in which be reviewed the 
history of the forms in which solid medi- 
caments had been administered, leading 
up to the tablet triturate, which he de- 
nounced most vigorously. 

‘““The Effect of Alcohol on the Indica- 
tors in the Titration of Alkaloids’’ 
formed the subject of a very interesting 
paper by Charles Caspari of Baltimore, 
Md. The paper was discussed by Messrs. 
Prescott, Bartley, Kebler and Lloyd, 
Professor Lloyd stating that he had been 
forced to return two barrels of alcohol 
on account of the presence as high as 1 
per cent. of acetic ether. Mr. Kebler 
had observed the same results as Mr. 
Caspari, but he did not wholly agree with 
him in his conclusions. He had also had 
occasion to reject alcohol on account of 
the great impurity, though in his case 
acetic ether was not the cause of the 
trouble. He thought that absolute alco- 
hol was sometimes alkaline on account 
of the presence of small quantities of lime 
which had been carried over mechan- 
ically during the course of distillation. 

J. U. Lloyd of Cincinnati read a paper 
on the history of Rhamnus Purshiana, at 
the conclusion of which Mr. Rusby stated 
that in his opinion the original credit for 
the virtues attributed to cascara was 
due really to Rhamnus Californica, as this 
is a shrub which is found near the terri- 
tory near which the discoverer of the 
virtues of cascara resided, and as it more 
nearly answers the description given of 
the original drug than does the Rhamnus 
Purshiana. ‘ 


Smith Ely Jelliffe of New York read a 
paper on stropanthus seeds which was 
supplementary toa recent paper by him 
in the Druggists’ Circular. The paper 
was accompanied by rough sketches 
showing the histological structure of the 
seed. In response to a query from Dr. 
Rusby, he stated that the structural 
differences were of such a character that 
it would be very difficult to recognize 
the different varieties of seed when once 
they were powdered. 

The next paper was on the menthol 
group, being the fourth contribution 
upon this subject by Edward Kremers of 
Wisconsin. Mr. Kremers gave a brief 
introductory talk on the subject, and 
then submitted a paper upon ‘‘ The 
Chemical Composition of Oil of Monarda 
Punctata’’ by W. R. Schuman and Ed- 
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ward Kremers, and one on ‘“ The Oil of 
Monarda Fistolosa,’’ by E. Melzner and 
Edward Kremers. Dr. Kremers spoke 
of the fact that notwithstanding the 
rather ‘abstruse nature of the studies 
which he had beem carrying on in the 
menthol group, the information obtained 
was really of immediate practical value, 
since L. C. Urban, who had worked with 
him on this topic last year, had prepared 
an iodine derivative corresponding toa 
di-iodo-thymol. This iodine derivative 
he had named iodocrol, which name he 
derived from carvacrol, the substance 
from which the iodine compound was 
prepared. It was proposed to substitute 
this for di-iodothymol, which is known 
under the trade name of aristol. Dr. 
Kremers also called attention to the 
fact that in monarda fistulosa oil we had 
a + cheap natural source for the carva- 
crol. 
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C. T. P. Fennell of Cincinnati read a 
paper on the products of the U. §. P., in 
which he offered several criticisms and 
suggestions based upon his work as ana- 
lytical chemist where this authority is 
used as a standard. 

A. B. Stevens of Michigan presented a 
paper on ‘‘The Assay of Wild {Cherry 
Bark,’’ which. was in continuation of a 
line of work carried out by him and pre- 
sented at the meeting in Denver. This 
paper also we print in another column. 

H. K. Mulford read a paper on anti- 
toxin which was accompanied by speci- 
mens of the diphtheria cultures and of a 
serum in different stages of preparation. 

This paper was followed by a’contri- 
bution on ‘‘The Nature of Modern 
Dietetics in Medicine and Pharmacy ”’ by 
F. E. Stewart of Detroit. 





PRESCOTT. 


Papers on antitoxin by C. F. Mc- 
Clintock of Detroit, and on salol by F. 
Hoffmann of Leipsig, Germany; on 
‘*The Method of Determination of Phos- 
phoric Acid in Soluble Ferric Phos- 
phate,’’ by W. A. Puckner and Frank 
Julian of Chicago; on ‘‘ Pepsin Testing,’’ 
by C. C. Sherrard of Detroit, and on ‘‘ U. 
S. P. Pepsin Standards,’ by the same 
author were all read by title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Publication. 
F. S. Hereth of Chicago presented a 
specimen of what was known as flora 
china, and which he understood was sold 
asa kind of substitute for quinine. He 
had found that the substance was insolu- 
ble in sulphuric acid and not affected in 
the Bunsen flame, and he thought from 
its reaction that it was possibly a sul- 
phate of calcium. 

Dr. Bartley moved that the Council be 
requested to arrange to have the Scien- 
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tific section and the section on Commer- 
cial Interests meet simultaneously. After 
some debate the motion was withdrawn, 
and the section adjourned. 


SECTION ON LEGISLATION 
AND EDUCATION. 


Second Session. 


The second session of the section con- 
vened at 8.30 on Saturday evening. 

After the reading of the minutes, the 
election of officers was entered into, re- 
sulting in the cho‘ce of C.S. N. Hallberg 
cf Chicago as chiirman, and J. H. Beal 
of. Ohio as secretary. 

The report of the Committee on Chair- 
man’s Adaress was submitted by S. A. D. 
Sheppard, the committee recommending 
that the matter of preliminary education 
be referred to State associations with 
the request that they report upon this 
subject to this section next year. 

A resolution was passed that it was the 
sense of this section that re registration 
is desirable. 

H. M. Whelpley read a paper with the 
title, ‘‘ A Duty Owed by Pharmacists to 
their Apprentices. ”’ 

The chairman of the section then read 
by title a paper by Jofeph Feil of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, with the title, ‘‘ A Criticism 
of the Present Character of Pharmaceu- 
tical Education as Carried Out by the 
Various Colleges of Pharmacy in the 
United States.”’ 

After brief discussion the paper was 
referred to the Publication Committee 
with power to act. 

T. D. Reed then presented a paper 
bearing the title, “To What Extent 
Should a Candidate for Registration in 
Pharmacy be Required to be Familiar 
with the Subjects of Microscopy and Vol- 
umetric Analysis ?”’ 

W. C. Alpers criticised the paper very 
sharply, although he confessed that he 
agreed with one of the conclusions ar- 
rived at by the author, which was, ‘‘ The 
subjects of microscopy and volumetric 
analysis are not required for candidates 
for registration.”’ 

A. B. Stevens of Michigan said that 
while the duty of the Board of Pharmacy 
was to protect the public from incom- 
petency, they should be required to pro- 
tect them from impure or poor quality of 
drugs, as well as t» protect them from 
overdoses; consequently it was the duty 
of the boards to see that the applicants 
were competent to discriminate in this 
direction. 

W. &. Thompson said that Dr. Reed’s 
paper was open to criticism inasmuch as 
he failed to define how the safety of 
the public was to be assured. While it 
is unnecessary for a man to be able to 
make a spherical pill or a smooth emul- 
sion, it was very important that he 
should be able to tell pure drugs from 
adulterated, and distinguish spurious 
from true. 

J. H. Beal of Ohio then presented in 
tabular form ‘‘ An Exhibit of United 
States Pharmacy Law.”’ 

Mr. Whelpley moved that the General 
Session be requested to authorize the 
secretary to send reprints of this paper 
to pharmaceutical journals, and to the 
legislative committees of State associa- 
tions. The motion was carried. * 

A paper showing some oddities in phar- 
macy aw was read by J. H. Beal, and 
Dr. Bartley stated that it was to be 
hoped that the paper would be printed in 
every pharmaceutical journal in the 
United States twice a year. 

A paper was presented in abstract from 


the chairman. which had been written 
by H. M. Whitney of Massachusetts, in 
reply to the question, ‘‘ Is the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors in a drug store a neces- 
sity?’ 

This was commented on by the chair- 
man, and was referred for publication, 
and the secretary of the section was in- 
structed to forward a copy to the sec- 
tion of Materia Medica of the American 
Medical Association. 

A paper on “‘ Practice vs. Theory,”’ by 
S. P. Watson, Atlanta, Ga., was read by 
the secretary in the absence of the au- 
thor. 

J. H. Beal presented a paper ‘‘ Con- 
cerning Uniformity of Legislation,” etc., 
which was read by abstract and referred. 

Mr. Beal’s paper concluded with a res- 
olution under which a committee of three 
was to be appointed to confer with the 
various State boards, associations and 
colleges to give their aid in preparing a 
model pharmacy law. The resolution 
was changed by referring the matter to 
the officers of the section with full power 
to act. 

Mr. Sheppard moved a vote of thanks 
to the retiring officers. It was so or- 
dered. 

The new officers were duly installed, 
and there being no further business the 
session adjourned. 


LAST GENERAL SESSION. 


The last general session of the associa- 
tion was convened at10.30 a.m Tuesday. 
The minutes were read and approved. 

Mr. Kennedy presented the minutes of 
the council. The Committee on the Status 
of the Pharmacist had expended over 
$500 and had received over $400 in volun- 
tary contributions toward these expenses, 
leaving a deficit of about $90, which the 
council ordered paid. The council also 
appropriated $50 to defray the expenses 
of this committee for next year. The 
names of ten applicants for membership 
were presented, making 112 presented 
during the session. The minutes were 
approved as read. 

George F. Payne of Georgia presented 
his report as chairman of the Committee 
on the Status of the Pharmacists in the 
United States service, in which he took 
occasion to pay a glowing tribute to the 
ability with which the pharmaceutical 
journals of the United States are con- 
ducted and the unanimity and cordiality 
with which the efforts of the committee 
had been supported by the journals. 

The active support accorded the com- 
mittee by the rank and file of the phar- 
macists of the United States is shown by 
the fact that 150,C00 letters have been 
received by the proper authorities in 
Washington, one Senator alone having 
received 1,000 letters upon the subject. 

The Navy Department says there is no 
trouble in securing competent men, but 
this is shown to be incorrect by the fact 
that at an examinatien recently held at 
New York 19 applications were received, 
six applicants appeared and none passed. 
An examination was announced to be held 
at Boston but no applicants appeared. 

During the year the committee has 
sent out 15,000 personal letters. The 
report showed that the stewards in the 
Marine Hospital have been placed on the 
civil service list, thus placing them ona 
permanent basis and giving them assur- 
ance of permanent tenure of office during 
good behavior. This change in tbe rela- 
tions of the stewards to their superior 
officers was a vast change for the better. 

The report was approved and a vote of 
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thanks was passed to the committee for 
the excellent work which they had done 
in this direction. 

The secretary read letters from a num- 
ber of naval apothecaries to the chairman 
of the committee, thanking him for the 
excellent work done by this association 
on their behalf. ) 

F. D. Ryan submitted his report as 
the chairman of Committee on Metric 
Weights and Measures, giving a history 
in detail of the efforts of that committee. 
The report was accepted and approved, 
and in the discussion which arose con- 
cerning it Messrs. Alpers, Hallberg and 
Good made a few remarks on the im- 
portance of the movement and the pros- 
pects of its success. 

The report of the Committee on Trans- 
portation was read by the committee and 
adopted. The committee recommended 
that the by-laws be changed so as to 
have a member of the committee chair- 
man instead of the local secretary, the 
local secretary being ex-officio member 
of the committee. 


REPORT ON THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


The Committee on President’s Ad- 
dress submitted their report, which was 
taken up seriatim and the following rec- 
ommendations were adopted: 

1, That the committees on the military phar- 
macists and on the metric system" be continued. 

2. That the questions proposed by the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Revision of the 
Pharmacopeia concerning the introduction of 
doses and proprietary articles into the Pharma- 
copeeia be made a special order of business for 
the next meeting of the association, and that 
this matter be referred to the members of the 
Pharmacopeia Committees of the various State 
associations for consideration. 

3. That the Committee on National Legisla- 
tion be continued and enlarged to five members, 
one of whom is to be from Canada. 

4. That in the event of the passage of a free 
alcohol bill the Congress be requested to restrict 
the rebate to cases in which the chemical iden- 
tity of the alcohol used is’completely destroyed. 

5. That greetings be cabled from this associa- 
tion to the president of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the International Pharmaceutical Expo- 
sition at Prague. 

The report of the committee as a 
whole was then adopted. 

The following resolution was then 
offered by Mr. Sheppard: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this associa- 
tion that such laws should be enacted by the 
Congress of the United States as will change 
the present laws, rules and regulations in re- 
gard to medicine, copsrigiaed and trade- 
marked preparations, which laws and rules are 
now ‘so interpreted that the citizens of the 
United States are a prey for the whole world, 
Germany and its agents wrongfully taking 
millions out of this country without return. 

The resolutions were adopted. 

Ten applicants for membership were 
invited to complete their membership. 

A communication was received from 
the Nebraska Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion inviting the association to meet in 
the State in 1898. 


AN INVITATION FROM NEW YORK. 


Caswell A. Mayo, editor of the AMERI- 
cAN DrvuGGist, extended an invitation 
on behalf of the pharmacists of Greater 
New York to have the association meet 
in that city in 1898, assuring the mem- 
bers that they would have there the 
widest range of points of interest to choose 
from and of means of amusement and 
instruction. 

Mr. Dohme renewed the invitation 
which he had extended to the association 
to meet at Baltimore in 1898, and said 
that he had precedence in the matter of 
invitations for that meeting. 

Mr. Hallberg submitted a resolution 
directing the appointment of a committee 
to collate data concerning the use of 
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alcohol in pharmacy. The resolution 
was adopted. 

Amendments to the by-laws were 
adopted directing that all papers requir- 
ing more than ten minutes for reading 
be submitted in abstract; that the Com- 
mittee on Education and Legislation 
adopt the same procedure as directed in 
article 2 for the section on Trade Inter- 
est relative to submitting matters for 
discussion to the State Pharmaceutical 
Associations. 

Mr. Ebert moved toamend the by-laws 
relating to the application for member- 
ship so that all applications should be 
accompanied by the membership fee. The 
amendment was lost. 

Chairmen of committees were in- 
structed to apply to the secretary for 
stationery to be used in their work. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the 
local committee, to the local pharmacists, 
the press, and especially to the local sec- 
retary for many courtesies shown the 
visitors and for the unsparing efforts put 
forth on behalf of the association. 

W. H. Chapman responded in a few 
well chosen words on behalf of the drug- 
gists of Montreal, and assured the mem- 
bers that the local druggists had enjoyed 
very much indeed the privilege of meet- 
ing the visiting members, and were amply 
repaid by this privilege for any exertions 
which they might have made. 

President Good appointed Messrs, 
Chapman and Herett a committee to con- 
duct the newly elected president to the 
chair, and on Mr. Morrison’s being pre- 
sented he made a few complimentary 
remarks upon the wisdom of the choice 
of the association. 

In reply, Mr. Morrison stated that in 
his boyhood he had looked forward with 
great eagerness to the possibility of some 
time becoming a member of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association, but 
never ir. the wildest flight of his imagi. 
nation had he contemplated that the 
honor might fall upon him of filling the 
chair which had been occupied by such 
men as Parrish, Remington, Lloyd, Patch 
and the retiring president, Mr. Good. He 
looked upon his election to this impor- 
tant office in the light of an honor con- 
ferred not so much upon himself as upon 
Canadian pharmacy, and he felt that his 
election to the office would act as a 
stimulus to the young, men in pharmacy 
in the Dominion. 

Dr. G. F. Payne was installed as first 
vice-president and G. W. Parisen of New 
Jersey was installed as second vice- 
president, both gentlemen making brief 
but appropriate remarks. Messrs. Shep- 
pard, Caspari and Diehl were installed 
as treasurer, secretary and reporter on 
progress of pharmacy respectively. 

Votes of thanks were passed to the re- 
tiring officers, and President Morrison 
then proceeded to announce the follow- 
ing committees: 


DELEGATES TO THE SECTION ON MATERIA 
MEDICA AND PHARMACY OF THE AMERI- 
CAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 


_ Dr. F. E. Stewart, C. Lewis Diehl, J. P. Rem- 
ington, J. U. Lloyd, A. E. Ebert, L. E. Sayre, 
H. M. Whelpley, 8. T. Sadtlers, E. L. Patch, H. 

. A. R. L. Dohme, W. S. Thompson, 
W. M. Searby, M. L. Chalin, L. C. Hopp, J. N. 
Hurty, Dr. J. C. R. Kellam, D. M. R. Culbrerth, 
T. D. Reed, M.D.; Jos. Jacobs, A. B. Prescott, 
J. H. Beal, O. Oldberg, H. R. Slack, C. S.N. 
Hallberg, R. W. Williams, E. Kremers, Virgil 
Coblentz, R. G. Eccles, Chas. Rice, Chas. Cas- 
pari, Jr., W. C. Alpers. 


COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL LEGISLATION. 


Dr. F. E. Stewart, A. E. Ebert, W. S. Thomp- 
son, E. Muir, E. R. Squibb. 


COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF THE UNITED 
STATES PHARMACOPGIA. 


Leo Eliel, E. H. Bartley, A. B. Stevens, W. M. 
Searby. 


COMMITTEE ON GENERAL PRIZES. 


Frank S. Hereth, Dr. G. F. Payne, W. H. 
Chapman. 


TO MEET ON ASTEAMER ON THE ATLANTIC, 


C. A. Mayo moved that a committee of 
five be appointed to investigate into and 
report upon the feasibility of holding the 
meeting for the year 1900 on board a 
steamer en route to Europe, with a view 
of allowing the members to attend the 
exhibition which will be {held in Paris in 
that year. He explained that a six weeks’ 
tour could bs had by going ina party 
for about $250. Such members as did 
not care to go save to attend the meeting 
of the association could, he explained, 
merely go over and back on the steamer 
at a cost of about $100, which would 
entail but little if any more expense than 
would be involved by the attendance on 
the average meeting on shore. This 
motion was carried. 

Dr. Whelpley asked to be excused from 
acting as chairman of the delegation to 
the American Medical Association, as he 
was uncertain of his ability to be present 
at the meeting. The request was com- 
plied with. The association then ad- 
journed to meet on August 26 at the close 
of the social session which had been pro- 
vided for by the council. 


ENTERTAINMENT. 


The hospitality of the Committee on 
Entertainment, composed of J. E Mor- 
rison, chairman; A. M. Macmillan, E. 
Muir, J. E. W. Lecours, F. E. Morgan, 
J. E. Tremble, A. J. Laurance, F. O. 
Anderson, H. W. Reynolds, began be- 
fore the visitors reached the city of Mont- 
real, all the incoming trains being met 
some ‘hour or so before reaching Mont- 
real by members of the local commit- 
tee, all of whom were prepared to fur- 
nish the most complete information to 
the visitors concerning accommodations 
at the various hotels, ete. 


THE RECEPTION. 


On Tuesday evening, the Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association of the Province of Quebec 
and the Montreal College of Pharmacy 
tendered the visitors a reception in the 
ladies’ ordinary of the Windsor Hotel. 

Here, R. W. Williams, of Three Rivers, 
president of the Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation of the Province of Quebec, and 
W. H. Chapman, president of the Mont- 
real College of Pharmacy, presented to 
President and Mrs. Good the local mem- 
bers of the association and pharmacists 
generally. Light refreshments were 
served. The latter part of the evening 
was devoted to dancing. 


A VIEW OF THE CITY. 


On Friday afternoon the members took 
a ride on a number of special trolley cars 
chartered for the occasion, passing 
through Montreal, Onteremont, Cote des 
Neiges, etc., and giving the participants 
an excellent opportunity to see the dif- 
ferent sections of the city, and to note 
the air of substantial but conservative 
propriety which characterizes the city 
as a whole. 


THE CHURCHES. 


Montreai is a city of magnificent 
churches, and Sunday was spent by most 
members in attending services at some 
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of the many Catholic churches with 
which the city abounds. Vespers at 
Notre Dame was enjoyed by many as 
giving them a totally novel realization 
of the esthetic possibilities of the Roman 
service. The interior of this church, 
which has a seating capacity of 10,000, 
is most ornately decorated, and with 
these decorations as a background, the 
gorgeously vestmented clergy formed a 
brilliant spectacle. The music at this 
church, as indeed at all the leading 
Catholic churches, was unusually fine. 


THE LACHINE RAPIDS. 


Leaving the Windsor Hotel at 9.30 on 
Monday the entire party took a specially 
chartered steamer for a trip through the 
Lachine Canal, Lake St. Louis, where 
dinner was served, and thence out into 
the St. Lawrence, descending the world 
famed and thrilling Lachine Rapids, and 
so on down to Boucherville and Vercheres, 
returning to the city in time for dinner. 


THE CONCERT, 


On Monday evening, August 17, an 
elaborate concert was given in the con- 
cert hall of the Windsor Hotel 

While this closes the list of the formal 
entertainments furnished by the com- 
mittee, it by no means completed the list 
of entertainment provided the members, 
the beautiful rides and drives about the 
city, the shops, the public buildings, the 
docks and the churches furnishing en- 
tertainment which gave the party ample 
entertainment for all the leisure at their 
disposal, and as the last good byes were 
said and the party scattered, some for 
home and many for quaint Quebec and 
for the far famed Saguenay, all agreed 
in heartily seconding the formal vote of 
thanks passed to the local committee. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


George W. Parisen, who was elected 
to the office of third vice-president of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, 
is a native of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. He 
received his pharmaceutical training in 
the store of John A. Parisen, at Market 
and Monroe streets, New York City, and 
was later with P. W. Lewing at Tenth 
street and First avenue. He went into 
business in South Amboy, N. J., and 22 
years ago opened a store in Perth Amboy, 
where he still carries on the retail drug 
business. Mr. Parisen is an active mem- 
ber of the New Jersey Pharmaceutical 
Association and has attended all the 
meetings for several years, and occupied 
various Offices in the association, among 
which was the presidency. Mr. Parisen 
has attended several meé@tings of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, 
having joined in 1892. He has always 
been accompanied by his wife and taken 
an active part in the affairs of the or- 
ganization. 


W. A. Frost of St. Paul, Minn., has 
been elected second vice-president of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association. 
Mr. Frost is a native of St. John, N. B. 
He first entered the drug business in 
New York City, and served his appren- 
ticeship in the stores of Caswell, Massey 
& Co., in New York City and at New- 
port. He graduated from the New York 
College of Pharmacy in 1877, and after 
spending a year at Newport, he entered 
into partnership in the drug business at 
Wellmar, Minn., with Mr. Clark, under 
the firm name of Clark & Frost. In 1882 
the firm moved to St. Paul, locating at 
Third and Robert streets, then and for 
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years afterward the best location in the 
city. Under the firm name of W. A 
Frost & Co., Mr. Frost has now two 
stores, one at Sixth and Minnesota 
streets, in the business center, and the 
other on Selby and Western avenues,.on 
St. Anthony’s Hill, which is the most 
fashionable residence portion of the city. 
Mr. Frost has been a member of the 


State Board of Pharmacy for eight years, 
and has been three times elected to the 
presidency of the board, holding the 
office at the present time. He is gener- 
ally accompanied by his wife when at- 
tending the meetings of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, and has 
made many friends in that body by his 
uniform courtesy and affability. as 





SOME OF THE PAPERS 


Some Results Obtained in the De- 
structive Distillation of Linseed 
Oil, With Remarks on Its Bear- 

‘ ing on Engler’s Theory of the 
Origin of Petroleum. 

By 8. P. SaDTLer. 


_It is well known that in boiling linseed 
oil for varnish making and similar pur- 
poses inflammable vapors are given off, 
the boiling being continued often until 
they burn freely. Very little has been 
voted with regard to the character of 
these vapors, and I know of no special 
study of them. During the past winter 
in connection with the examination of 
some boiled oil driers for the Atlantic 
Drier Company of Philadelphia, I was 
surprised to find some 40 per cent. of 
neutral petroleum like oils in the product. 
The natural explanation of adulteration 
with mineral oils being out of the ques- 
tion in this case, I was led to ask as to 
the process used for the preparation of 
the boiled oil. I found that it was 
boiled under pressure and that consider- 
able quantities of a liquid distillate were 
being condensed in the dome of a large 
still and returned to the material in the 
still. I had the+process carried out for 
me specially and so arranged that I 
could collect the product of this destruc- 
tive distillatian of the linseed oil, for so 
it proved to be. 

At first the odor of acrolein was very 

pronounced and powerful, showing the 
glycerin of the glycerides composing the 
oil was being decomposed; later the odor 
was more that of a cracked petroleum 
oil, showing that the linoleic and other 
acids of the oil were undergoing decom-. 
position. I submit a sample of the lin- 
seed oil used. It was a clear “old 
process’’ oil of specific gravity 0.929, 
and showing a saponification equivalent 
cf 188, which is normal for linseed oil. 
The raw distillate collected after this 
acrolein odor had nearly disappeared I 
also show. It had a specific gravity of 
0.860 and a ‘saponification equivalent of 
1.09, showing that it had been nearly all 
_——— into a neutral hydrocarbon 
oil. 
_ This was then redistilled from a small 
iron retort and two fractions collected, 
leaving a residue in the retort which had 
the appearance of petroleum residuum 
or reduced oil, such as is used irf the 
manufacture of vaseline and similar 
products. 

The two fractions were then treated 
with sulphuric acid as is done in purify- 
ing petroleum distillates, and the results 
are shown in the samples submitted. 
They resemble — strongly what is 
called paraffin oil, showing the charac- 
teristic fluorescence of these latter. 
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From a portion of one of these frac- 
tions on chilling in a freezing mixture 
scale paraffin was also separated, a sam- 
ple of which I submit. 

These results, while they can only be 
considered as preliminary, are sufficient 
to show that we have hydrocarbon oils 
analogous to the natural petroleum or 
mineral oils formed in the distillation of 
linseed oil under pressure. I have not 
yet extended this line of experiment to 
the other seed oils, such as cotton seed 
and rapeseed oils, but believe it to be 
very probable that similar results could 
be obtained from them. I expect to do 
this as well as study more fully the prod- 
ucts already obtained. I may be allowed 
to call attention to what seems to me to 
be the importance of these results in 
their bearing on some well known work 
of Professor Engler of Carlsruhe, Ger- 
many. In 1888 and ’89 Professor Engler 
published in the Berichte of the German 
Chemical Society (Berichte XXI, p. 1816, 
and XXII, p. 592) the results of these 
experiments on the distillation of men- 
haden oil under pressure. He began at 
a pressure of ten atmospheres and ended 
at four atmuspheres. A distillate came 
over at 325 to 400 degrees C., and was ap- 
proximately 60 per cent. of the oil taken. 

The new distillate was of brownish 
color, transparent in thin layers, and of 
a strong green fluorescence. Its odor 
was not unpleasant and contained no 
recognizable amount of acrolein. The 
specific gravity of this distillate was 
0.8105. 

On the basis of these results Engler 
propounded a theory, which has been ex- 
tensively discussed and generally ac- 
cepted, that animal remains seem to be 
indicated as the main source of the for- 
mation of our petroleum deposits. His 
view, as expressed in the paper referred 
to, is that while the nitrogenous tissue 
of these animal deposits has disappeared, 
as the most ready alterable portion, the 
fatty tissues have undergone a slow de- 
structive distillation under pressure with 
the formation of our petroleum oils. 

In the light of the results presented in 
this note on the destructive distillation 
of linseed oil, it is difficult to see how 
we can avoid widening Engler’s theory 
so as to include the vegetable oil seeds 
as probable additional sources of the 
petroleum oil formation. Moreover, I 
see no reason, if lard oil will yield the 
results which Engler has obtained, to 
doubt that vegetable oleins, like olive oil 
and its class, may also be found to be 
capable of the same changes. 

rofessor Engler showed at the 
World’s Fair Congress of Chemists in 
1893 a refined burning oil and scale 
seg which had been obtained by him 
— fish 4 I — a 4 corre- 
sponding’ products, including scale par- 
affin, from linseed oil. 
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Valuation of Wild Cherry Bark. 


By A. B. STEVENS, 
Member of the Committee of Research, Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association. 

About 18 months ago J. N. Judy, 
Ph.C., made a few experiments under 
the writer’s direction for the purpose of 
ascertaining the relative strengths of the 
thin green bark and the thick brown bark 
of the wildcherry. The method of assay 
used by Mr. Judy was as follows: 

Macerate 10 gm. of the ground bark 
in 100 ccm. of water for 24 hours, 
then distill with direct flame; the dis- 
tillate containing the hydrocyanic acid 
is passed into a decinormal solution of 
potassium hydroxide. The alkaline solu- 
tion of potassium cyanide was then titrat- 
ed with the decinormal solution of silver 
nitrate.* 

Dr. A. R. L. Dohme, in his estimation 
of wild cherry bark, followed the method 
used in the distillation of volatile oils by 
passing live steam directly into the flask 
containing the bark and the water. The 
distillate was received in a weak solution 
of potassium hydrate, a decigram of so- 
dium chloride added and then titrated 
with silver nitrate solution. 

Before proceeding with the direct esti- 
mation of the bark a number of experi- 
ments were made to ascertain the most 
satisfactory method of estimation. An 
alkaline solution of potassium cyanide 
was titrated, first, by the addition of the 
decinormal solution of silver nitrate to 
faint cloudiness; secondiy, by the addi- 
tion of a decigram of sodium chloride be- 
fore titrating with the silver nitrate so- 
lution. 

The following is the number of ccm. 
of the standard silver nitrate solution re- 
quired in each case: 


Withou 
NaCl. 
10.6 


From the above it apears that it is im- 
material which method is employed, as 
there is practically no difference in the 
results or in the appearance of the per- 
manent precipitate. 

The third method tried is as follows: 
10 gm. of the ground bark were mace- 
rated for 24 hours in 100 ccm. of water 
in an 800-ccm. flask. The flask with its 
contents was connected with a good con- 
denser and heated to near the boiling 
point, when live steam was admitted 
through a tube to the bottom of the flask. 
The distillate from the condenser was 
carried through a tube to the bottom of 
a flask containing 10 ccm. of a decinor- 
mal solution of nitrate of silver and 20 
ecm, ef water. This flask was connect- 
ed with a second flask containing 10 
cem. of the nitrate of silver solution to 
absorb ayy hydrocyanic acid that might 
pass through the first flask. The precip- 
itate forms with the first portion of the 
distillate, and is complete in from 10 to 
20 minutes. The excess of silver nitrate 
is estimated by Volhard’s solution. (See 
U. S. P., page 495). The results are mcet 
satisfactory, as may be seen from the re- 
sults which follow. 

There is very little choice between the 
first and the third method ; the results 
obtained by both methods upon a solu- 
tion of potassium cyanide were the same. 
In the third method we know that. distil- 
lation is complete when upon agitating 
the receiver the distillate no longer pro- 
duces a precipitate in the silver solution. 


* AMERICAN DRUGGIST, Vol. XXVIII, p. 15. 
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This may be easily done without discon- 
necting, if the conections are made with 
rubber bon. 3 I prefer to substitute 
ferric nitrate for the ammonia ferric sul- 
phate, as directed by the U.S. P., for an 
indicator, as the ammonia ferric salt in 
— is rapidly reduced to the ferrous 
sa 

Duplicate estimations were made with 
each sample, and the results given for 
the purpose of comparison. 

H. T. Smith, Ph.C., made several esti- 
mations, using the third method. His 
results are given that a comparison may 
be made of the results obtained by differ- 
ent workers upon the same method. 

Dr. Dohme very kindly sent me the 
samples which he estimated. I have 
added his results as previously published. 
Four estimations were made upon each 
sample received from Dr. Dohme, two by 
the third method and two by the first 
method, this being the method used by 
Dr. Dohme. On comparing his results 
with those of the writer, it will be ob- 
served that they are higher i in every case 
except one. I believe this is due to the 
fact that his estimations were made 
nearly a year before those of the writer. 
and that wild cherry bark deteriorated 
with age. This statement is supported 
by the low per cent. found in Nos. 18 and 
19, which were old museum specimens. 


e RESULTS OF ANALYSIS. 


Third Firs 
method. “ames. Dohme. 
50 0. 0. 


No. 1. Squibb, com {a 0.058 0782 
mon bark, old. 1 b 0.0604 0.0702 0.0831 
No. 2. Muth, brown eer co 0.0701 0.0636 
bark. b 0.0774 0.0701 0.07 
*. + G. L..& C. te 0.097 0.156 
b 0.1060 ho re oe 
No. ras Squibb, young § a 0.127» 0.167 0.22 
bark. (b 0.129 SS in 
No. 5. Muth, vee oe 0.097 0.1418 
bark. b 0.0874 ee 
> 6. Lloyd, bark { a 0.0874 0.097 0.1760 
ree. b 0.1006 0.108 0.1736 
No. 3.4 Lis bark of § a 0.074 0.075 0.115 
1b 0.0715 0.086 0.117 
No" ee Lloyd, bark of § a 0.2697 0.3230 = 0.3428 
root | b 0.2648 0.3084 0.3423 
Third method. 
Ste ‘0.070. Smith, 
To) Pee, green 34 mm. | 0a a 
a ons8 1153 ett 
a lil 
No.8 Stearns, green 44 mm. b 0.1127 0.1085 
x e 0.1158 0.1111 
No. ll. L. & F., green 4% mm. § a 0.1344 0.185 
thich. 1b 0.1390 137 
No. 12, Palmer, green 1mm. Sige ’ er 
ick. ee 
No. 1B - ‘ceca brown 4JSa0.1127 —...... 
mm. thick Ce ie 
. a.) Stearns, very thinja0.0847 —......., 
b 0.0798 
NO. ” Stearns, very thin { a0.0668 =... 
green. iyi: 
No. 16, Stearns, thin. 130: = cop ex 
No. 17. Stearns, brown. {60s the 
No. 18! Stearns, old thick, {a0.0162 ...... 
from museum. BOG; veces 
No. 19 a old _ thick, } a0.004 ~~... 
: rom museu ho, ee 
2. H. J. “Brown, thick § a 0.0836 
brow wn. ROOM... sasyes 
No. 21. U. of = museum, { ko ae 
fresh green bar OS hs 
No. 4.4 _— Lilly’. 4 Co., vrs | ee 
BOO © cseeve 
No. "2 Prwin, old bark from § BOM, cacres 
Pye 16 inches in diameter.. {50.0637 =... 
24, Lloyd, bark of root. { + = 
No. 25. Lloyd{bark of trunk, {0-100 
No. 26, Lloyd, bark of twigs. | 40-075 
No. 27. Worden, bark fromja0.081 _...... 
young tree trunk. bi iz 
No. 28. Worden, bark fromja0.163 ~—....... 
young tree tw igs WOO AOE. |. saeaes 
No, 29, Worden, 1 bark from §a@ 0.0715 _...... 
old tree trunk. BUD” secees 
No. 30. Worden, bark from yh ae 
_old tree twigs DOI. x A veeses 
No. 31. Tor ‘18 inches in a0.0662 ~~... 
diameter, bark of root. b0.0083- ....... 





No. 32. Tree 18 inches a 
diameter, bark of trunk. 

No. 33. Tree 18 inches ~ 
diameter, bark of twigs. 

o. 34. ‘Tree 8 inches in to [88 
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ctor, bark of root. 

No. 35. Tree 8 inches in diam- 
weter bark of trunk. 
No. 36. Tree 8 inches in diam- 
eter, bark of twigs. 

No. 37. Tree 6 inches in diam- 
eter, bark of twigs. 

No. 38. Tree 6 inches in diam- 
eter, bark of trunk. 

No. 39. Tree 6 inches in diam- 
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eter, bark of root. 
No. 40. Tree 6 inches in diam- sao. ‘077 
eter, bark of root. 1b 9.2169 
No. 41. Tree 6 inches in diam- $a 0.0847 
“— bark of trunk. 1b 0.0901 
Tree 6 inches in diam- 4 0.124 
aan bark of twigs. 0.135 


It would appear from — following re- 
sults that the bark from young trees is 
richer in glucoside than bark from old 
trees. 

Results of analysis of bark collected 
from different parts of the same tree: 


seeeee 


Root. Twigs. tre 
Tree 18 inches diameter...0.0614 0.0651 0.02 
Tree 8 inches diameter...0.2487 0.1640 0 16s 
Tree 6 inches diameter...0.2223 0.1295 0.087. 
Tree 6 inches diameter...0.1957 0.1295 0.1290 


From the preceding it further appears 
that bark procured from different parts 
of the same tree varies in strength, the 
degree of strength being represented by 
the parts in the following order: Root, 
twigsand trunk. This was also observed 
by Dr. Dohme. See Nos. 6, 7 and 8. 

I am pleased to acknowledge my in- 
debtedness to F. Stearns & Co., Eli 
Lilly & Co., for samples of bark. "Also 
to James Seymour, Ph.C., and C. E. Wor- 
den, Ph.C., for collection of bark from 
different portions of the same trees. 

ANN ARBOR, MICH., July 3, 1896 





Poisonous Honey. 


By Lyman F. Keser, Pu.C., B.S. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


In the nice bee what sense so macnn Hae 
From poisonous herbs extracts the a dew ! 
—Pope. 
Some of the members of the Philadel- 
nny Beekeepers’ Association were not a 
ittle agitated concerning the report of a 
case of poisoning by honey, occurring last 
fall at Princeton, N. J. Through the 
efforts of one of the members, the writer 
had placed at his disposal several sections 
of this honey for examination. The im- 
portance of this subject is sufficient 
reason for giving a somewhat detailed 
review of it. It has been known many 
years that honey produced by bees hav- 
ing access to certain Ericacesx, growing 
in various districts, acts as a narcotico- 
irritant, producing giddiness, vomiting 
and purging. The first record of the 
effect of poisonous honey occurs in 
Xenophon’s* account of the ‘ Expedi- 
tion of Cyrus,’’ popularly known as 
‘““The Retreat of the Ten Thousand.’’ 
Having ascended the mountains of the 
Colchians, and put to rout the inhabit- 
ants, the Greeks encamped in their vil- 
lages. ‘“‘There+ was nothing at which 
they were surprised; but the number of 
bee-hives was extraordinary, and all the 
soldiers that ate of the combs lost their 
senses, vomited, and were affected with 
purging, and none of them were able to 
stand upright; such as had eaten only a 
little were like men greatly intoxicated, 
and such as had eaten much were like 
mad-men, and some like persons at the 
* 400 (a roximatel B. C. Xenophon, Ana- 
pant SPREE Senos 
i J.8. te of the Ana- 
asis. 
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point of death. They lay upon the 
ground, in consequence, in great num- 
bers, as if there had been a defeat; and 
there was a general dejection. The next 
day no one of them was found dead; and 
they recovered their senses about the 
same hour that they had lost them on the 
preceding day; and on the third and 
fourth days they got up as if after hav- 
ing taken a physic.”’ 


SOLDIERS SLAIN UNDER ITS INFLUENCE, 


Strabo,* the ancient historian, relates 
that three squadrons of Pompey’s troops 
were destroyed by the Heptacometx, a 
wild tribe inhabiting the mountains east 
of Themiscyra. The soldiers were 
tempted with the luscious poisonous 
honey, and while under its influence 
were slain. 

Dioscorides,+ Diodorus Siculust and 
Aristotle all mention the maddening 
effect produced by honey of Heracla Pon- 
tica gathered in certain seasons of the 
year. 

C. Pliny§ noticed not only poisonous 
honey, but maddening honey also. He 
writes thus: ‘‘ Indeed, the food of bees is 
of the very greatest importance, as it is 
owing to this that we meet with poison- 
ous honey even. At Heracla, in Pontus, 
the honey is extremely pernicious in cer- 
tain years, though it is the same bees 
that make it at other times. There is a 
certain plant, which from the circum- 
stances that it proves fatal to beasts of 
burden, and to goats in particular, has ob- 
tained the name of “ eegolethron ’’ Goat’s 
death), and the blossoms of which, 
steeped in the rains of a wet spring, con- 
tract most noxious properties: The fol- 
lowing are the signs of honey being 
poisonous: It never thickens, the color is 
redder than usual, and emits a peculiar 
smell, which immediately produces sneez- 
ing,’ and is more weighty than good 
honey. Persons eating it throw them- 
selves on the ground to cool, their bodies 
being covered with perspiration. Bee- 
keepers to-day say that heather honey 
has a higher specific gravity than any 
other. 

MADDENING HONEY. 


In the country of Sanni, in the same 
part of Pontus, a honey is met with that 
produces madness, and has received the 
appelation ‘*meenomenon.’’? This con- 
tamination is generally attributed to the 
flowers of the Rhododendron, with which 
the woods there abound. ‘In Persis, 
too, and in Getulia, a district of Mauri- 
tania Ceesariensis, bordering on the coun- 
try of Massezsyli, there are poisonous 
honey-combs found; and some, too, only 
partly so, one of the ‘most insidious things 
that could happen, were it not that the 
livid color of the honey givés timely no- 
tice of its noxious qualities.’’ 

J. P. Tournefort| ascribes the source 
of poisonous honey to Chamerhododen- 
dros Pontica, maxima (Azalea Pontica). 
He says the honey stupefies the persons 
who eat of it. 

Mr. Peysonnell*] mentions among the 
annual exports from Taman, 25 tons of 
honey collected in Abaza, near the Black 
Sea. This product was exported as mad 
honey (miél-fol), and was used as an in- 


* + 100 (approximately) B.C. Lib. 12, page 826. 

+ Lib. 2, puge 108. 

440 B.C. Lib. 14. 

$77 (spproximately) =. C, 
tory,” Bk. 21, C. 44and 45. 

f 1704, ay s ‘ Letters from the Levant,” 2, 228; 
_— de l’Aacad. Roy. des Sciences,” Paris, 19, 


“Natural His- 


91787, ‘‘ Treatise on the Commerce of the 
Black Sea.” 
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gredient of intoxicating drinks to in- 
crease their effect. 


POISONOUS HONEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Poisonous honey thus far considered 
has had its origin principally in Asia 
Minor. But our own United States have 
not escaped. Indeed, it appears that 
cases of poisoning multiply as bee-cult- 
ure develops. No less than eight cases 
have been reported in New Jersey alone 
during the past year. B.S. Barton* was 
the first to investigate the subject in 
this country, and his interesting and ex- 
haustive communication was read before 
the American Philosophical Society in 
1794, but it was not published until 1802. 
Poisonous honey coming from Western 
Pennsylvania he describes as producing 
dimness of sight, vertigo, succeeded by 
delirium, sometimes mild and pleasant, 
then again ferocious, producing ebriety, 
pain in the stomach and intestines, pro- 
fuse perspiration, foaming at the mouth, 
vomiting and purging. The same au- 
thority also relates that a party of Penn- 
sylvania adventurers placed some hives 
into New Jersey in order to produce 
honey. The bees throve splendidly and 
gathered an abundance of honey, but 
unfortunately, it was of a very perni- 
cious character. Not willing to be shorn 
of the fruits of their labor, these adven- 
turers converted their deleterious honey 
into a drink called ‘‘ metheglin,’’ which, 
contrary to their expectations, was also 
very intoxicating. Dr. I. B. Coleman+ 
reported a case of wholesale poisoning 
by honey occurring in New Jersey. 
Fourteen persons were affected, consist- 
ing of men, women and children. One 
died, six were severely afflicted, and the 
rest only slightly incommoded. There 
was burning of the stomach and skin, 
shivering, general sense of coldness, 
retching and ineffectual efforts to vomit. 

Undoubtedly, much poisonous honey 
has been produced in this country, and 
many persons affected by it, of which we 
have no record, Excepting the above 
and some poisonous honey met with by 
the soldiers of the rebellion, through the 
Southern States, no record of any has 
been made in this country until we met 
with the celebrated case of poisoningt at 
Branchville, 8. C. Here 20 persons were 
affected, three of whom died. The hone 
was found to be highly impregnated with 
gelsemine. Historically, this brings us 
- a case of poisoning at Princeton, 


The sections of comb-honey in the 
writer’s hands were carefully examined 
externally, and found to possess a nor- 
mal popes appearance. One section 
would not have aroused the least suspi- 
cion in odor, color, or taste; but another 
section was quite dark, reddish brown, 
possessed a nauseating odor, and a pun- 
gent, burning taste in the back of the 
mouth and throat, in a measure resemb- 
ling the first sensations of aconite. A 
number of persons were invited to take 
a little of the honey, its character being 
unknown to them; all immediately began 
to cough and question the quality of the 
product. A third section was entirely 
eaten by the writer and another person 
in a day and a half with no ill effects. A 
small portion of one side of the comb 
possessed a most pleasant flavor, while 





* 1802, “Trans. Am. Phil. 
“ Foderé,” 4, 90; Beck's “ 
ence,” 2, 720. 

. cd “'N. J. Medical Report,” Burlington, 

+ Gaillard’s Med. Jour., 41. 107; London 
Lancet, 307; Pharm. J. Trans. (3), 16, 188. 


Soc..” 5, 51; 
edic. Jurisprud- 


the remainder faintly resembled section 
two above. The producer was not cer- 
tain that all of the sections delivered to 
the writer were poisonous. 

The contents of the non-suspicious sec- 
tion. about 360 gm., were digested with 
absolute alcohol, at the temperature of 
the room, during two days, with,fre 
quent agitation. The alcohol was then 
decanted, evaporated at the ordinary 
temperature, and the alcoholic residue 
again treated with absolute alcohol as 
before. The alcoholic solution was again 
decanted, evaporated, and a portion of 
the extractive administered to two cats. 
One cat was given a small dose, while the 
other received a large dose. The small 
dose produced partial exhaustion, relax- 
ation of the voluntary muscles and gen- 
eral depression. The large dose in a 
short time produced restlessness, vomit- 
ing, purging, prostration and almost 
complete loss of the voluntary muscles, 
showing that the honey contained a 
prompt and potent poison. The animal 
could scarcely be induced to move, and 
when motion was attempted, first the 
fore-limbs would fail, and then the back 
limbs would give way. First one portion 
of the body would sway in one direction, 
then the other portion in another, re 
minding one of a highly intoxicated 
person. Had the entire dose been re- 
tained, death undoubtedly would have 
followed. As it was, the cat had re- 
gained her normal condition only at the 
end of 24 hours. 

The physician who attended the per- 
sons afflicted with similar honey writes 
as follows: ‘‘ Only two persons partook 
of the honey; all the rest of the family 
and the servants ate of each of the other 
articles served at breakfast, and were 
not in the least affected Mr. and Mrs. 
Chambers took but a small quantity, yet 
each noticed a peculiar, pungent, burn- 
ing taste in the comb as soon as it had 
passed their lips. In 15 to 20 minutes 
afterward, Mrs. Chambers was taken 
with nausea, abdominal pain and vomit- 
ing, soon followed by loss of conscious- 
ness, coldness of exremities, feebly acting 
heart and complete collapse. While min- 
istering to her, Mr. Chambers, who had 
also experienced the initiatory symptoms 
of pain and nausea, suddenly exclaimed, 
‘I cannot see,’ and soon sank in a state 
of syncope to the floor. In each case the 
symptoms were similar. Retching, 
vomiting, purging, acute gastric and 
abdominal pain, and continued cramps 
for some hours, with surface coldness, 
and deadly pallor, and the general symp- 
toms of collapse. No pulse could be de- 
tected at Mr. C.’s wrist for two hours, 
and the heart-sounds were extremely 
feeble and irregular; as they also were 
in Mrs. C. Though her pulse was not 
entirely lost, yet for an hour it was 
scarcely discernible. By the aid of re- 
storatives, consciousness returned to 
Mrs. C. in about three hours, but the 
husband was not fully himself for 19 
hours—till 4 o’clock the next morning— 
and had no recollection of anything that 
had transpired in the interinf, although 
he had conversed with the nurse and my- 
self during the afternoon and night. 

‘‘The treatment consisted of brandy 
and hot drinks, sinapisms, external ap- 
plication of heat, hypodermic injection 
of morphine, for pain, and of digitaline, 
until reaction was restored. Then rest, 
quiet and a general supporting plan was 
adopted. Recovery took - gradually 
and without any eventful symptoms, 


though the restoration to strength was 
very slow.”’ 
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The honey was next carefully ex- 
amined for alkaloids, with negative re- 
sults in every case. Not a trace of either 
an alkaloid or any inorganic poison could 
be detected. 

The remainder of the alcoholic extrac- 
tive was further purified and finally 
taken up with alcohol, agitated with 
light petroleum ether, then with chloro- 
form, and the tests applied to the chloro- 
formic residue. The above procedure is 
an adaptation of Dragendorff’s process. 
Plugge* says the reactions of andromedo- 
toxin with dilute and concentrated min- 
eral acids is characteristic, yielding in- 
tensely red decomposition products. 
Concentrated sulphuric acid produces a 
dark reddish brown, becoming redder on 
warming, and turning light mulberry- 
red on diluting with water. , Alkalies 
destroy the color, which reappears on 
acidifying. These distinctive chemical 
tests were not sufficiently sharp and 
characteristic to justify a positive con- 
clusion either for the presence or the 
absence of this poison. Further work 
will be done in this direction. 

Professor Plugge+ has found andro- 
medetoxin in Andromeda japonica, 
Thunb., A. polifolia, L., A. Catesbzi, 
Walt., A. calyculata, L., Kalmia lati- 
folia, L., Monotropa uniflora, L., Piers 
formosa, Don., P. ovalifolia, Don., Rho- 
dodendron Falkoneri, Hook., R. grande, 
Wright, R. barbatum, Wallich, R. ful- 
gens, Hook., R. cinnabar, Roxb., and 
R. punicum, Smith. 

Mr. Bartram has traced many deaths 
to honey coming from Kalmia latifolia. 
Seringe relates that two Swiss priests 
were poisoned by eating honey gathered 
from Aconite dycoctonum and A. napel- 
lus, but others hold that the bee’s tongue 
is too short to gather nectar from these 
plants. C. G. B. Daubney {states posi- 
tively that Rhododendron ponticum is 
harmless, but has suffered much in con- 
nection with Kalmia latifolia, and 
Messrs. Dod and Nesbitt question the 
oft-repeated’ assertion that poisonous 
honey is obtained from it; but according 
to the statements of Messrs. Webber, 
Clarke and Ross, there can be little ques- 
tion about this plant being poisonous. 
All are agreed that Azalea pontica fur- 
nishes poisonous nectar; even the natives 
of Turkey believe that their ‘‘ Delli Bal,’’ 
or mad honey, has its origin in the 


— 

obert Moffat§ reports that a species 
of Euphorbia of South Africa produces 
poisonous honey. Mr. ae of Long 
Island claims that Andromeda Mariana 
is the source of pernicious honey. He 
also says that some paper related the fact 
that a Philadelphia chemist had ex- 
amined some honey from this source and 
found it to contain prussic acid. 

After reading the above reports of 
poisonous honey, little doubt can exist 
in the mind of any one as to its origin. 
Yet some believe that honey is rendered 
noxious after being accumulated. This 
might be true in the case where an an- 
alysis" of the honey revealed the pres- 
ence of arsenic. How it found its way 
there is a problem, for this chemical is a 





* 1889, Arch, d. Pharm., 227, 164; Am. J. Pharm., 
61, 360 ; J. Chem. Soc., 56, 278. 

+ 1891, Arch: d. Pharm., 229, 552; Am. J. Pharm., 
63, 603. 

+‘ Lecture on the Trees and Shrubs of the 
Ancients.’”’ Lecture 7, p. 105. 

§ 1846, ** Missionary Labors,” page 32. 

| 1896, Meehan’s Monthly, 6, 123. 

“© 1871, M. Bouchardat, Ann d. Therap., 34, 207 ; 
ba + omen on Poisons" (Talyor), third ed., 
p. 174. 

















powerful insecticide. The honey was 
collected near an arsenical factory, and 
it is not improbable that the arsenic 
found its way into the honey mechan- 
ically. Being sparingly soluble, it is not 
impossible for it to happen in this man- 
ner during a dry atmosphere. 


SOURCE OF THE POISON. 


When the poison is an alkaloid, as 
gelsemine, the problem is easily solved. 
The bees simply collected nectar from 
certain narcotic plants. But some one 
argues that it is impossible for these lit 
tle creatures to collect and store a poison 
and not be killed themselves. There is 
scarcely a narcotic herb that does not 
give support to some form of animal 
life. What is nourishment and life to one 
is frequently poison and death to another. 
Many of General Braddock’s horses 
perished from eating leaves of the Jaurel 
during the month of June, 1755, a few 
days before his defeat, yet pheasants 
will eat and thrive on the buds and 
leaves of the kalmia latifolia in times of 
scarcity; but their flesh becomes so per- 
meated with the poisonous principle 
that persons have frequently been 
poisoned by eating it. Such a large 
number of cases of poisoning from this 
source at one time occurred in Philadel- 
phia that the mayor was compelled to 
act, by prohibiting the use of pheasants 
as food. Again, who can positively state 
that the mortality of bees is not in- 
creased in poisonous pasturage ? 

Is it possible to detect the unwhole- 
some from the wholesome by odor, color 
and taste? The writer’s experience is 
that one sample can be detected while 
another cannot be detected. C. Linnzus 
informs us that the honey gathered 
from the Ericacez possesses a reddish 
color, but does not say anything about 
noxious properties. Great quantities of 
‘blooming heather’? honey are con- 
sumed in Scotland, but no record exists 
of its being poisonous. The most experi- 
enced hunters of Colonial days, of North 
America, were able to distinguish the 
pernicious from the innocent by its crim- 
son or reddish brown color and thicker 
consistency. W. Bartram says that the 
poisonous honey of the Carolinas and the 
Floridas is so similar in color, odor and 
taste that it cannot be distinguished 
from the wholesome. The hunters tested 
it by taking a little and watching its 
effect. 

Since Messrs. Plugge and de Zaayer 
have made their extensive examinations 
of the Ericacez, some of which abound 
almost everywhere in the temperate 
climates, and found the potent poison 
andromedotoxin in so many of them, 
even the most conservative must admit 
that if the pasture of the bees abounds 
in any of these plants, poisonous honey is 
an inevitable consequence in certain por- 
tions of the year. 

Physiologically, the chain of evidence 
has not been absolutely established, some 
one says. It is true that the andromedo- 
toxin obtained from certain of the Eri- 
cacez produced some symptoms that have 
not been satisfactorily observed when the 
poison was extracted from the honey. 
But most of them have been noted, and 
it will be only a question of a few years 
when there cannot be a shadow of a 
doubt. 

In placing an apiary, great care should 
be exercised in selecting a_ locality. 
Where many of the Ericacez abound, as 
in certain parts of New Jersey, the bee- 
keeper is warned not to place his hives, 
even though it appears to be an ideal 
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spot otherwise. The dealer is also cau- 
tioned to investigate with great care the 
source of this article, in order to avoid 
unpleasant popularity. 


ADDITIONAL LITERATURE ON POISONOUS 
HONEY NOT REFERRED TO IN THE 
BODY OF THE ARTICLE. 


1791, J. Bruce. Travels to Discover 
the Source of the Nile. Vol. 5; or Ap- 
pendix, Quarto Ed., p. 151. 

a“ W. Curtis. Botanical Mag., 18, 
‘ _ Schrank. Med. ch r. Ztg., Salzb., 
, 316, 

1822, W. Kirby and W. Spence. Edin- 
burgh Review, 37, 122. 

1824, Mémoires du Muséum, 11, 313 

1825, A. de Saint-Hilaire, Mémoires du 
Muséum, 12, 293. 

1830, J. Lindley. Natural System of 
Botany. 1st Ed., p. 183; 2d Ed., p. 221; 
Amer. Ed., p. 180. 

1834, K. E. Abbot. Phil. Mag. (3), 


5, 313. 
1842, W. J. Hamilton. Researches in 


Asia Minor. 1, 160 and 2, 283. 
1855, J. D. Hooker. Himalayan Jour- 
nal, 1, 190. 


1861, G. Bidie. 
Mad. Sci., 8, 399. 

1873. Le Maout, Decaisne and J. D. 
Hooker. System of Botany, p. 517. 

1875, J. Gammer. Gleanings in Bee 
Culture, Feb.; A BC of Bee Culture, 
by A. I. Root, p. 163. 

184; 


Madras Quart. Jour. 


1877, Pharm. J. Trans. (3), 8, 
Proc. Am. Pharm. Assoc. 26, 529. 
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1879, A. Biliotti, Consul at Trebizonde, 
Report of, 2331, p. 1023. 

1881, Encyclop. Brit., 9th Ed., vol. 12, 
p. 136. 
' 1883, P. C. Plugge, Arch. d. Pharm., 
221, 1 and 813, Am, J. Pharm., 55, 196. 

1883, A. Nesbitt, Gardeners’ Chronicle 
(2), 20, 763; Pharm. J. Trans. (3), 14, 504, 

1883, C. W. Dod, Gardeners’ Chronicle 
(2), 20, 798; Pharm. J. Trans (3), 14, 504. 

1883, H. Clarke, Gardeners’ Chronicle 
(2). 20, 819. 

1883, H. J. Ross, Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
(2), 20, 821. 

1885, P. C. Plugge, Arch. d. Pharm., 
223, 905. 

1885, H. Bley, Pharm. Ztg., 30, Nov. 
25; Pharm J. Trans. (3), 16, 448. 

1886, H. G. de Zaayer, Ouderzoekingen 
over Andromedotoxine, Dissert. Gronin- 


gen. 

1887, P. C. Plugge and H. G. de Zaayer, 
Pfliiger’s Ar h. f. Physiol., 40, 480. 

1887, J. C. Thresh, Pharm. J. Trans. 
(3), 18, 8397; Proc. Am. Pharm. Assoc., 
36, 411. 

1887, H. J. Ross, Gardeners’ Chronicle 
ris 2, 748; Pharm. J. Trans. (3), 18, 


1887, T. L. Brunton, Pharm. J. Trans. 
(8), 18, 475. 

1891, P. C. Plugge, Arch. d. Pharm., 
229, 554; Chem. Ztg. 15, 310. 

1892, A. W. Dowet, Am. J. Pharm., 
64, 458, ; 

1895, Am. Bee J., 35, 825. 
we Am. Bee J., 36, 146, 245, 262 and 
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British Pharmaceutical Conference. 


The Annual Meeting of the British Pharmaceutical Association—Special Re- 
port for the ‘‘ American Druggist ’’—Valuable Papers on the Chemistry 


and Pharmacy of Important Drugs. 


years the conference once more met 

in Liverpool from July 27 to 30, 
under the presidency of William Martin- 
dale, F.C.S., who was ably assisted and 
supported by a goodly gathering of phar- 
macists, the local men mustering in force 
and leaving nothing undone to make 
everything go off well and smoothly. The 
social events in the programme were very 
successful and the business meetings well 
attended, though it must be admitted 
that the papers read contained no very 
startling or brilliant discoveries, being 
rather characterized by good, solid work 


A year an absence of twenty-six 


‘of an eminently useful and practical 


kind. 

A conversazione and reception by the 
president, assisted by Mrs. and Miss Mar- 
tindale, was held at the Walker Art Gal- 
lery on the Monday evening, the proceed- 
ings being enlivened by instrumental and 
vocal music provided by the Euterpean 
Lady Orchestra and several well-known 
professional artists. In the interval Leo 
Atkinson gave a demonstration of radi- 
ography, producing some excitement by 
exhibiting to his fair visitors’ gaze by 
means of cryptoscopes the bones and ar- 
ticulations of their hands. 


President’s Address. 


Tuesday morning’s business meeting in 
the Arts Theatre of University College 
was opened in state by the Lord Mayor 
of Liverpool, the Right Honorable Earl 
of Derby, P. C., G. C. B., with an ad- 
dress of welcome couched in well chosen 


terms, after which the president deliv- 
ered his address, touching upon such top- 
ics as the former Liverpool.ameeting, ad- 
vances made in pharmacy, increased 
number of remedies, the use of active 
principles, the ever increasing applica- 
tion of synthetical coal tar products in 
medicine, and ‘the progress of elegant 
pharmacy. The audience received the 
address in a manner flattering even toa 
man of such world wide reputation as 
the author of the Extra Pharmacopceia. 
The first paper read was by Messrs. E. 
H. Farr, F.C. 8., and R. Wright, F. C.8., 
on . 


THE PHARMACY OF CONIUM MACULATUM, 


in which they undertook the task of com- 
ing to some definite conclusion as to 
which part of the plant was the most ac- 
tive in alkaloid, and as a result of a series 
of experiments on the root, stems, leaves, 
flowering tops and fresh green fruit, gave 
the preference to the fresh green fruit. 
The yield of coniine from these estimated 
by Cripp’s method as hydrochlorate was 
from 0.725 to 1.088 percent. The average 
loss of moisture on drying the different 
parts of the plant was: Roots, 77 per 
cent.; stems and stalks, 86 per cent.; 
leaves, 79 per cent. ; flowers, 80 per cent, , 
and fruit, 68 per cent. An important 
fact came out in the discussion following 
the paper. It was that contrary to the 
statements in nearly every work on phar- 
macy the preparations of conium, such 
as the succus, tincture and fluid extract, 
may be evaporated without loss of the 
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coniine which Mr. Wright characterized 
as ‘‘of all substances the most stable.” 
The American pharmacists, he stated, 
were away ahead of English in some re- 
spects, one being that they had a reliable 
preparation of conium in their fluid ex- 
tract of the fruit, though the advantage 
of acetic acid in that to fix the coniine as 
acetate was open to question and worthy 
of further investigation. 


JAPANESE FENNEL AND ITS OIL 


had been examined by John C. Umney, 
an expert in essential oils, to ascertain 
their suitability as substitutes for the 
continental varieties. The yield of oil 
with the receiver at 25 degrees C., to pre- 
vent separation of anethol was 2.7 per 
cent., its gravity 0.9754 at 15 degrees C., 
ield of anethol over 75 per cent., and 
Fenshens 10.2 per cent. This latter was 
arrived at by reducing the Fenchone to 
its alcohol and subsequent acetylation. 
The terpine bodies in the oil were chiefly 
pinene and dipentene, the nitrite test 
giving no indication of phellandrene. 

The results led the author to hold that 
Japanese fennel oil differs but little from 
normal European oils and corresponds 
well with the U. S. P. demands. 

A lecture on Radiography, by Leo At 
kinson, Medallist of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society, next occupied the atten- 
tion of the meeting, the subject being 
well handled and lucidly explained by 
the lecturer, who has made it a special 
study. 

OFFICIAL SUCCI. 


In a note on the strength of some of 
the official succi, Messrs. Farr and 
Wright, after examining the succi of bel- 
ladonna, conium, hyoscyamus and scopa- 
rius, suggested discontinuing their in- 
clusion in future pharmacopeeias, as they 
varied so in strength, the succus bella- 
donna being at least twice the strength 
of the B. P. tincture in its alkaloidal 
content, while succi conii and byoscyami 
are much weaker than the corresponding 
tinctures. 


ACTION OF HYDROBROMIC ACID ON 
GLASS. 


C. T. Tyrer drew attention to the simi- 
larity in smell of concentrated hydrobro- 
mic acid and sulphurous acid. Com- 

laints had at times been made of hydro- 
ve acids having a sulphur odor, but 
these acids proved to be not even con- 
taminated with traces of sulphur com- 
pounds, though when of a specific — 
exceeding 1.250, silica was found derived 
from the glass vessels used for storage 
and becoming evident on neutralization. 
The highest concentration at which a re- 
liable and permanent acid can be sent out 
is 1.250, such an acid remaining colorless 
and not acting to any great extent upon 
glass. 


CRITICISM OF AN N. F. PREPARATION. 


An additional note was contributed by 
Mr. Tyrer on hypophosphorous acid, ad- 
vising that it should be made by the de- 
composition of barium hypophosphite 
with sulphuric acid adjusted to a 
strength of 80 degrees real acid and of a 
specific gravity of 1.137. The U.S. Na- 
tional Formulary method of making, in 
which tartaric acid was used to decom- 
pose potassium hypophosphite the result- 
ing potassium tartrate being removed by 
means of alcohol, was objected to by the 
author on the score of the tartrate being 
soluble in alcohol to a slight extent, and 
therefore giving a wrong reading of the 
specific gravity. 


A SAFETY PIPETTE 


was exhibited by E. W. Lucas, F.C. S., 
intended to prevent corrosive liquids be 
ing drawn into the operator’s mouth. It 
consisted of an ordinary pipette witha 
long mouthpiece with two constrictions 
about an inch apart, the upper one 
smooth, with a loosely sliding glass plug 
between the two. When the liquid is 
drawn up by the mouth it rises until it 
passes the first constriction, carrying the 
glass plug with it until the upper con- 
striction is reached, into which the plug 
fits hermetically, so preventing the liquid 
reaching the operator’s mouth. 


CASCARILLIN A PURE PRINCIPLE. 


Messrs. W. A. H. Naylor, F. I. C., and 
R. D. Littlefield, in a paper on Cascaril- 
lin, demonstrated conclusively that the 
cascarillin separated by Duval in 1845, 
and again by C. & E. Mylius in 1873, by 
a simpler process, is a pure principle, and 
that Alessandri’s cascarillin isolated in 
1882 is identical, but owes its difference 
to impurities which made Alessandri re- 
gard it of alkaloidal nature. The form- 
ula assigned to cascarillin by C. & E. 

ylius, Ci2 Hi; O., was verified, but 
Naylor and Littlefield found about 1 per 
cent. more carbon and the melting point 
203.5 C. against Mylius’ figure of 205 C. 
The comparison of separated siftings of 
belladonna root made by R. H. Parker 
was then communicated to the meeting. 
Powders of 60, 40 and 20 were tested for 
alkaloid by Dunstan & Ransome’s proc- 
ess (‘‘ Year Book,’’ 1895, p. 188). The 
finer the powder, the less was the yield 
of alkaloid, the removal of the finer por- 
tions of the powder to the extent of 40 
per cent. making the remainder of 30 per 
cent. increased potency. Careful bulk- 
ing of such powders before distribution 
was enjoined so as to attain uniformity. 

A practical demonstration of tablet 
making was given by 8S. Hardwick, who 
used the steel hand punch with die famil- 
iar to most American pharmacists. Cocoa 
powder was recommended in some cases 
to be added to the tablet powder to ob. 
tain greater cohesion, and also a trace of 
heavy paraffin oil with such dry drugs as 
quinine, gray powder, etc. 

At the second day’s meeting papers 
were read by J. C. Umney on “ The 
Effects of Climate and Soil on Oils of 
Peppermint,’’ by Alfred H. Allen on 
‘White Wine Vinegar ”’ and ‘‘ Condensed 
Milk,”’ and by W. Elborne, B. A., F. C. 
S., on “‘ Potassa Sulphurata’’ and ‘* Cot- 
ton seed Oil.’’ The green color noticed in 
some samples of potassa sulphurata was 
said by the last mentioned author to be 
due to finely divided carbon derived from 
the impure commercial carbonate of pot- 
ash employed. This assertion was, how- 
ever, neatly contradicted by Mr. Farr, 
who said the color was caused by sul- 
phide of iron derived from the vessels in 
which the materials were fused. The 
statement by Mr. Elborne that cotton- 
seed oil had been found by him unsuita- 
ble for pharmaceutical purposes in place 
of olive oil, owing to its irritant effects, 
will be received by Americans who know 
what a good cottonseed oil is, with a cer- 
tain amount of surprise. 


FORMALDEHYDE TO PRESERVE 
INFUSIONS. 


A series of tables showing the effect of 
formalin, or formaldehyde, as a preserv- 
ative for vegetable infusions was ex- 
plained by T. C. J. Bird, who found that 
such infusions were kept free from bac- 
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teria, but not mold, by the addition of 
ten drops of formaldehyde to the pint, 
but that the suspension of a piece of cot- 
ton wool containing the formaldehyde 
just above the surface of the liquid to be 
preserved will prevent even a trace of 
mold. Evaporation does not remove 
formaldehyde from solutions. Other 
speakers mentioned their experience of 
the efficacy of formaldehyde in preserv- 
ing anatomical, physiological and botan- 
ical specimens. 


U. S. P. METHOD PREFERRED. 


The U. S. P. method of making pyrox- 
ylin scored one in a paper by C. T. Tyrer, 
who preferred it to that of the B. P., in- 
asmuch that it gives a perfectly soluble 
product more gelatinous than the B. P., 
and yielding a thicker collodion. Indian 
bael fruit. represented in the pharmaco- 
poeia by the fiuid extract, was the theme 
upon which A. C. Abraham, F. C. §S., 
F. 1. C., discoursed, his preference being 
given to an extract made by exhausting 
16 pounds of coarsely powdered bael fruit 
by three mascerations in 8 gallons of wa- 
ter each time; strain through flannel; 
evaporate the liquids in vacuo to 14 
pounds; cool; make up to 208 fluid 
ounces, and add 48 fiuid ounces of alco- 


hol. 


Solution of bromide of gold and arsenic 
was next subjected to constructive criti- 
cism by R. Wright, F. C. S., Ph. Ch., 
who gave a workable formula as follows: 


Aepontons BOM ..........+<.ec0cex 40 grains 
Carbonate of potassium. . 40 grains 
Ea eee: 100 grains 
I EE, 13.5 grains 
Distilled water to... ...........0. 20 ounces 


Place the arsenious acid and the car- 
bonate of potash in a flask with four 
ounces of water, boil until dissolved. 
Shake up the gold leaf with the bromine 
in 12 ounces of water, and when dis- 
solved remove excess of bromine by boil- 
ing. After mixing with the alkaline so- 
lution of arsenic, cool and make up to 20 
ounces with water. The 10 minim. dose 
is equal to 1-32 grain of gold tribromide 
and arsenium equal to 1-24 grain of 
arsenious acid. The resulting solution 
is not alkaline, for the slight excess of 
bromine converts the alkali into bromide 
and bromate, and the potassium arsenite 
first formed is subsequently oxidized by 
the bromine to potassium arseniate. 


SWEET ESSENCE OF RENNET. 


J. A. Forret conferred a debt upon 
pharmacists generally by a practical 
working method for obtaining a sweet 
essence of rennet. 

To three calves’ stomachs take: 


Ounces 
-_. — pap ristescwntons mansiiennnen sete 15 
RMS Wes Svestackacess a ssehacbans nour 
NEIL 2 oicakunh va inouseeibenes celeb eeetoe is 
PE oh eSSieh a cess cncancaweieboncteeatee 150 


Open the stomachs; use as much salt 
as will adhere to the inner surface; cut 
into small pieces; macerate one hour in 
50 ounces of water and 5 ounces of salt, 
well stirring at intervals; strain through 
muslin; repeat maceration twice, as be- 
fore; dissolve the boric acid in the mixed 
strained liquors; add the spirit little by 
little, and filter through kaolin. 

The subsequent papers on the “‘ Effects 
of Solvents on Ginger,’’ on ‘‘ Chinese 
Opium,’’ and on ‘‘ The Composition of 
Diphtheria Antitoxin Serum,’’ were not 
suited to abstraction, being of a some- 
what involved technical nature. 

The place of next year’s meeting was 
fixed at Glasgow. 
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Jaborandi and Its Alkaloids.* 
By Dr. B. H. Paut anp A. J. COWNLEY. 


Although jaborandi is defined in the 
British Pharmacopceia as the dried leaf- 
lets of Pilocarpus pennatifolius, it is cer- 
tain that the drug met within commerce, 
under the name of jabosrandi, is fre- 
quently, in part, the produce of other 
species of Pilocarpus and in some in- 
stances even of plants belonging to 
another genus. As to the nature of the 
basic constiuents of these different drugs 
but little is known and the discrepancies 
in the descriptions given of pilocarpine 
are very suggestive of doubt whether the 
alkaloid referred to is always the same 
substance. This uncertainty is very 
evident from the account given of pilo- 
carpine in Husemann’s ‘“ Pflanzen- 
stoffe’’ as being ‘ difficultly crystalliz- 
able,’’ and from the statements in Watts’ 
‘* Dictionary of Chemistry ’’ and Thorpe’s 
dictionary that it is ‘‘ crystalline,’’ while 
in other places the alkaloid is described 
as asyrupy liquid, very soluble in water. 

The characters and tests given in the 
British Pharmacopceia and other phar- 
macopceias are not sufficiently distinctive 
for the identification of pilocarpine and 
they furnish no proof of absence of other 
bases capable of forming crystallizable 
salts with nitric or hydrochloric acid. In 


Total 
alkaloid. 
Per cent. 
Pilocarpus spicatus............... 0.16 
Pilocarpus trachylophus...... .. 0.4 
Pilocarpus jaborandi............. 0.72 
Pilocarpus microphyllus......... 0.84 


the examination of several kinds of jabo- 
randi leaves described by Mr. Holmes in 
his papers on the botanical part of the 
subject,+ we have endeavored to test the 
individuality of the basic products ex- 
tracted, by the melting points of the 
nitrate, and have in that way obtained 
evidence of differences which appear to 
point to the desirability of more minute 
investigation than we have yet been able 
to carry out, on account of the small 
quantity of material at our disposal. In 
testing samples of commercial pilocarpine 
nitrate obtained from Mr. Martindale 
similar differences of melting point have 
been observed; in one instance the salt 
melted at 141.7 degrees C., another sam- 
ple wasfound to melt at 167.2 degreesC , 
while a third, supplied by Mr. Gerard, 
melted at 150.5.degrees C. 

A sample of the small leaved jaborandi 
Per by Mr. Holmes as Maranham, 
and named by Dr. Stapf Pilocarpus 
microphyllus, yielded 0.84 per cent. of 
alkaloid which was converted into nitrate 
and gave 0.45 per cent. of a crystalline 
salt melting at 160 degrees C. A solu- 
tion, containing 2 grains in the fluid 
ounce, when applied to the eye produced 
contraction of the pupil. On recrystal- 
lization from alcohol the salt was sepa- 
rated into two portions, the larger portion 
melting at 162.7 degrees C.. while the 
other melted at 147.7 degrees C. 

From the leaves described by Mr. 
Holmes as Aracati jaborandi, Pilocarpus 
spicatus. we obtained only 0.16 per cent. 
of alkaloid. This gave two crystalline 


* Fharm. Journ. 
+ Pharm. Jcurn. 


nitrates, melting respectively at 151.5 
and 1380.5 degrees C., an amorphous 
nitrate the base of which was soluble in 
water, also an amorphous alkaloid insolu- 
ble in water corresponding to the descrip- 
tion of jaborine by Harnack and Meyer. 
Obviously these leaves are of little value 
as a source of pilocarpine. 

The leaves of Ceara jaborandi, Pilocar- 
pus trachylophus, yielded 0.4 per cent. 
of alkaloid, but only 0.02 per cent. of 
crystallizable nitrate. 

From the leaves of Pilocarpus jabor- 
andi, we obtained 0.72 per cent. of alka- 
loid yielding 0.67 per cent. crystallizable 
nitrate with a melting point of 161 de- 
grees C.; it was separable on recrystalliz- 
ation into nearly equal portions, melting 
respectively at 162.67 and 158.3 degrees C 

A sample of reputed jaborandi leaves 
was found on examination to contain: 


Leaves of pilocarpus jaborandi............ 12 
Leaves of pilocarpus trachylophus........ 38 
UNNI 5508s 605g sa cs ceed dacancwaars ts nacssennce 50 

Maaco a “na ncacaacesacudnaeeeed sae 100 


On analysis it yielded 0.13 per cent. of 
alkaloid, rather more than half of it being 
convertible into crystalline nitrate that 
was separable by recrystallization into 
portions melting at 157.7 and 147.7 de- 
grees C. 

The following table gives a concise 
statement of our results: 


Crystallizable | Recrystullized Melting 
nitrate. nitrate. point. 
Per cent. Per cent. Degrees. 
sé 151.5 
eee eee eee eee eee 0.04 130.5 
0.02 } *e- ——__ ae wemmmweeen were eeeee 
bests sO. i) a 
0.67 (161° m.p.) 0/30 158.3 
s viene 2 2.7 
0.45 (160° m.p.) +e ae 





From these results it is apparent that 
while the several kirds of jaborandi leaves 
met with in commerce differ considerably 
in the amount of alkaloid they contain, 
the product obtained 1s probably always 
a mixture of two or more distinct alka- 
loids. The question whether the alkaloids 
hitherto described are natural constitu- 
ents of the leaves or products of the 
alteration of pilocarpine cannot at pres- 
ent be answered. According to Harnack* 
and Merck, jaborandi leaves yield four 
bases-—pilocarpine, pilocarpidine, jabor- 
ine, and jaboridine, the two latter being 
formed respectively from the two former. 
Hardy and Calmels,+ on the contrary, 
consider that pilocarpidine is not a natu- 
ral constituent of the leaves, but a prod- 
uct of the alteration of pilocarpine 
effected in the extraction, while they 

uestion the existence of jaboridine. But 
the definition of all these bases is defect- 
ive. The pilocarpidine of Harnack is 
said to foim a finely crystallizable nitrate, 
but Hardy and Calmels state that the 
pilocarpidine produced by them from 
pilocarpine gives ‘‘ basic salts that exactly 
resemble those of pilocarpine,’’ but are 
‘* gummy.”’ 
been —_ by inaccuracy in the pub- 
lished abstracts of original memoirs, 
thus, for instance, the abstract of Hardy 


and Calmels’ paper in the Journal of the’ 


Chemical Societyt states that nitric acid 
“has no action upon _ pilocarpine,’’ 
whereas the original says that it has only 





* Chem. Centralb., 1885, 628; Journ. Chem. Soc., 
1, 85, and Pharm. Journ., [8], xvi., 106. 

+ Compt. rend., 102, 1,106, 

$+ Journ. Chem. Soc., 1, 900. 
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the effect of converting it into pilocarpi- 
dine.* 

In order to ascertain whether the difter- 
ences of melting point observed in the 
nitrate obtained by recrystallization, as 
well asin commercial samples of the salt, 
were due to alteration of pilocarpine, we 
submitted several portions to the action 
of heat, which is stated to have the effect 
of converting pilocarpine into jaborine, 
and also into pilocarpidine. In operating 
upon the salt described as ‘‘ pure pilocar- 
pine nitrate ’’ and melting at 141.7 de- 
grees C., we found that, after being 
heated in solution for 14 hours in con- 
tact with air, there was a reduction of 
the melting point to 133 degrees. The 
salt was still crystalline, and on recrys- 
tallization from alcohol, it was separated 
into two portions—one crystalline, 
amounting to 80 per cent. of the original 
quantity, melted at 138.2 degrees, while 
the other was gummy, and contained a 
base insoluble in water. Evidently the 
alteration in this case was only partial. 

Another portion of the same salt was 
recrystallized from alcohol in fractions, 
but without any considerable alteration 
in the original melting point being affect- 
ed, as in the case of the nitrate obtained 
from the samples of jaborandi leaves in 
the experiments above described. 

In connection with the high melting 
point of one of the samples of commer- 
cial nitrate, for which we are indebted to 
the kindness of Mr. Martindale, it is of 
interest to mention that when admins- 
tered by injection of 8 drops of a3 yer 
cent. solution, it produced the unusual 
effects of intense desire to micturate, 
with strangury and subsequent vomit- 
ing. According to the account furnished 
by Dr. Owen Lankester to Mr. Martin- 
dale, this occurred on three separate oc- 
casions, while the solution of another 
sample of the salt simply produced the 
sweating characteristic of jaborandi. 

We hope to be able to follow up this 
inquiry and, by operating upon larger 
quantities of definitely authenticated ma- 
terial, to obtain some better knowledge 
of the bases obtainable from jaborandi, 
as well as means of distinguishing those 
of which litle more than their names can 
be learned from published accounts. 


etic 
California Board of Pharmacy. 


The California State Board of Phar- 
macy held a session at San Francisco 
from July 8 to 13, inclusive. 

The following named were granted reg- 
istration as graduates: 

H. M. Simmons, San Francisco; A. B. E. Eng- 
strand, United States Navy; W. P. Jobnson, 
Los Gatos; Otto J. Demond, St. Josephs Mo. ; 
H. J. Mittelbach, St. 7. Mo.: Alex. E, 
Muse, Los Angeles; C. C. Rubel. Marysville ; 
P. H. Ward, San Francisco; Adial S. Jones, 
Placerville; W. J. Wedekind. Oakland: J. H. 
Blum, Paso Robles; C. T. L. Gydison, Oakland, 

There were 18 candidates for examina- 
tion as licentiate in pharmacy, of which 
number the following named were suc- 
cessful: 

Young J. Acton, United States Army; 
Thos. Price, Vacaville; C. W. R. von Radesky, 
United States Army; J. H. W. Esters v. Kra- 
hau, San Francisco. 

There were seven candidates for assist- 
ant, by examination of which number 
the following two named were success - 
ful: 





G. P. Keller, Concord; N. Schwartz, San 
Francisco. 


The following named were also regis- 
tered as assistant pharmacists : 
Otto F, Krebs, San Luis Obispo; C. W. Tja- 


* Compt. rend. 102, 1562. 
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der, San Leandro; F. L. Bayly, San Francisco ; 
E. W. Hanson, San Jose. 

The annual election of officers resulted 
in the re-election of 8S. H. Melvin, presi- 
dent; J. H. Dawson, secretary. 

Several applications were presented for 
registration as graduates in pharmacy 
ander credentials of diploma from the 
School of Pharmacy of the Northwestern 
University, Chicago. Such credentials 
were refused except in cases where the 
applicant, in addition to the diploma, 
proved having four years’ experience in a 
pharmacy. 

A special meeting of the board will be 
‘held at Los Angeles, October 7, at 9 a.m., 
probably at the Hotel Ramona. The reg- 
ular meeting will be held October 14, in 
San Francisco. 

Examination questions of the Califor- 
nia Board of Pharmacy at the session 
held at San Francisco on July 9, 1896: 


Toxicology. 
H. J. FInGcer, Examiner. 


1.—Name the two official antidotes for 
arsenical poisoning. State how they are 
prepared, and why one of them is to be 
preferred to the other. 

2.—Give the average medicinal dose of 
phosphorus; also the poisonous doses. 
What are its toxic effects? How are 
they best offset, and what emetic should 
always be used in cases of poisoning by 
phosphorus, and why ? 

3.—How is oxalic acid made in large 
<juantities, what are its poisonous effects, 
snd how best counteracted ? What is the 
best antidote in cases of poisoning by 
it, and what is formed by the use of the 
antidote? Is it a chemical, mechanical 
or physiological antidote ? To what class 
of poisons does oxalic acid belong ? 

4.—What are the toxic effects of antipy- 
‘rine, and what are the proper remedies ” 

5.—What per cent. of opium should 
good laudanum contain, and what per 
cent. of morphine should good opium 
contain ? What are the toxic effects of 
morphine, and what is the proper remedy 
for the same’? What counter poison 
should be used, and why ? 

6.—What is the proper remedy in cases 
of poisoning by tartar emetic ? - What is 
formed by the use of the proper antidote ? 
Would it be a physiological or a chemical 
antidote, or both ” 

7.—What is an antidote ? 

What is a physiological antidote ? 
What is a chemical antidote ? 
What is a counter poison ? 
What is a poison ? 

8.—How is chloral made, what its toxic 
effects, what the best treatment in cases 
of poisoning by it ? 

9.—Which of the two chlorides of mer- 
cury is poisonous—mercurous chloride or 
mercuric chloride ? What are the poison- 
-ous effects? What is the antidote and 
treatment ? What is the antidote for 
poisoning by nitrate of silver ? 

10 —Lime and lime water are proper 
antidotes for a certain poison. Name it. 

Common salt is a proper antidote for a 
certain poison. Name it. 

The white of eggs is a proper antidote 
for a certain poison. Name the poison, 
and state how many grains of the poison 
the white of one egg will offset. 


Practical Pharmacy. 
S. H. MELVIN, Examiner. 


No. 1.—a. How do you prepare tinc- 
tures by maceration? 6b How by perco- 
‘lation ? 

Give general formula for each, and 
mode of preparation. c Wherein con- 


. 


sists the difference between tinctures and 
medicated spirits ? 

No. 2.—How would you compound an 
emulsion, to contain 40 per cent. ol. 
morrhue, 10 per cent. geoline and 5 per 
cent. each of calcii hypopbosphis and 
sodii hypophosphis ? 

Give formula for 16-ounce mixture. 
Specify quantity in metric of each con- 
stituent. 

No. 3.—Give general formula for pro- 
ducing fluid extracts, and how to manip- 
ulate. Also state the usual difference in 
strength between fluid extracts and tinc- 
tures. 

No. 4. —a. State the difference, in 
grains, between an ounce troy and an 
ounce averdupois. b. Give the differ- 
ence between the United States pint and 
the pint imperial. 

Translate the following into English, 
and change quantities expressed in metric 
into troy. 

Criticise fully. 


No. 5. 


R 
SE Le wiiin en shchinne pons snecks bunuueeeee 0.2 
Potassi bromidi 
Sodii bromidi 
IN ccc 5 cb seen deen okecsnbseeee 0.6 
Misce. ft. pulv. 


Et div. in charts-No. X. 
Sig. Deter. pulv. alternus horis. 


No. 6. 


Syrup pruni virg. les 

Syrup ipecac he 32 
RR iin cs onos seb noe bvccs > seus cack 4 

Tr. ferri chlor. ad. qs 128 

Misce. 


Sig. Cochlear parvum bis in dies. 


Write four extemporaneous prescrip- 
tions, suitable for adults, each to contain 
two or more therapeutic agents 

Use Latin, without abbreviations, and 
give quantities in metric. 

No. 7.—Expectorant. 

No. 8.-—-Carminative. 

No. 9.—Diaphoretic. 

No. 10.—Astringent. 


Materia Medica. 
W. M. SEarBy, Examiner. 


1 Oxgall.—a. What is its official name? 
b. What is its reaction on litmus paper ? 
ce What are its principal constituents ? 
d. What is accomplished by the pharma- 
copeeial process of purifying it, and how 
can you tell whether it has been purified 
or not? e. For what is oxgall used in 
medicine ? 

2. Whisky.—a. From what and how 
obtained? 6. What are the pharmaco- 
peeial requirements as to age and strength 
(the latter estimated by volume)? ec 
How can you tell if it has been doctored 
with glycerin, sugar or foreign flavor- 
ing substances? d. How can you recog- 
nize an undue amount of fusel oil ? 

3. Flaxseed.—a. Botanical name of 
the plant. and where produced ? b. What 
are its principal constituents? ¢. Which 
of these makes it more valuable for poul- 
tices than bread, oatmeal, etc. ? d. How 
much per cent. of oil should ground flax- 
seed contain? e. How can you detect 
adulteration with oatmeal or middlings ? 

4. Linseed Oil.—a. From what and how 
obtained? 6b To what extent is it solu- 
ble in absolute alcohol: carbon disulphide 
and chloroform? c. How can you detect 
adulteration with paraffine oils? d How 
detect adulteration with non-drying oils 7 
e. In what official preparation is it used ? 

5. Strophanthus.—a. What plant and 
what part of it is official, and where pro- 
duced? b. What is its active principle ? 
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c. Its medicinal properties? d. Dose of 
the tincture ? 

6. Essential Oils.—How can you detect 
adulterations with—a, alcohol; b, fixed 
oils; ¢, phenol ? 

7. Koia.—a. What plant produces it, 
and where? b. What part of the plant ? 
c. Why is the fresh preferred to the dry ? 
d. Name its principal constituents? e. 
Uses and dose ? 

8 Stillingia.—a. What part of the 
plant and where produced? b. To what 
principle or principles does it owe its 
medicinal properties? c. Its medicinal 
properties? d. The dose of fl. extract ? 

9. Give the sources, uses and doses of 
the following: 1, Apiol; 2, eucalyptol; 
3, terpin hydrate; 4, aristol; 5, resorcin; 
6, acetanilid; 7, pyrogallol; 8, piperine; 
9, sulfonal; 10, chrysarobin. 

10. Cannabis Indica.--a. What part of 
the plant, and where produced? b. Name 
its principal constituents, specifying those 
which probably give it its medicinal 
value? c. For whatis it used? d. The 
official preparations, with dose of each ? 


Pharmacy. 


J. W. Woop, Examiner. 


1.—Give the official process for syrupus 
U.S. P. State the specific gravity. 

2.—What is the composition of syrup 
scillz ;co.? What poison does it con- 
tain? How does it differ from the orig- 
nial formula and what is its common 
name ? 

3.—What is the process for making 
tincture herbarum recentium ? 

4.—Give composition for the following: 
Linimentum ammonia, linimentum chlo- 
roform, linimentum camphore. 

5.—What precaution should be ob. 
served in keeping calomel and why ? 
With what class of salts is it incompati- 
ble? .What violent poison is sometimes 
found associated with it ? 

6.—What excipient would you use for 
making pills of phosphorus, permanga- 
nate of potash, nitrate of silver ? 

7.—Naune the different products of the 
orange tree that are used in pharmacy. 
What is oil of petit grain? Oil bigarade ? 

8.--What is the boiling point of water ? 
The freezing point? State these in both 
Fahrenheit and Centigrade thermometers. 
How may you reduce the Fahrenheit to 
the Centigrade scale ? 

9.—What conditions are required in 
forming large crystals? How are granu- 
lar salts made? What is meant ky su- 
persaturated solution ? 

10.—W hat ‘effect has exposure to the 
atmosphere upon the following salts: a, 
carb. potash; b, borax; c, epsom salts; 
d, iodide potash and glycerin ? 


a er’ 


An Unfami'iar Drug. 


EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


(Extractum Carnis.) 








